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PREFACE. 


THE  fact  that  I  am  striving  to  putan  ead  ^  g^Ucab^^  ^de  s  and 
crept  into  commerce  to  the  great  injury  of  producers,  ^^^^  ^f  excuse 
Bull  speculators,  and  not  to  F^tig^       m  au^or^  ^^  oi 

for  adopting  the  somewhat  imusual  oourae  ot  lefpnating  the  opinions  oi 

the  Press  upon  my  views  and  aigranoats.  muntrv 

My  subject  is  a  new  one  to  the       majority  of  people  in  this  countiy 

mTscS^^       ZTLl  the  natiT^  to  cheok  before  xt  extends  further 

tiay  p^S^  dnring  the  past  twelve  months  several  nations  have 
^^oZId^eTll^^^^^Vck  ^bling.  not  only  on  their  Bourses  but 
S^rti^Roduoe  Exchanges,  these  systems  ^^^^S  ^JS^^^\^^^'^^^, 
Sicial  poflitida  of  Oie  oapitalint  and  the  mvestor.  as  well  as  the  producei 

"^^^^S'^^have  each  t^en  strong  measures  to  place  obstacles 
in  ^Soeasive  gambling.    America  has  done  the  same,  and 

G^72  now^S^ia  th'Har'direction  (the  two  latter  coun^^^^^^^  at 
Se3?ation  of  their  farmei-s),  and  it  will  be  noticed  (page  48)  that  t  is 
ISn^^G^Hnan  Minister  of  Commerce  intends  to  brmg  forward  a  Bill  for 
S^^af^^SsfTfon  the  Produce  Exchanges,  and  further,  that  even 
ZifS^ TLse  Exchanges  admit  some  such  step  to  be  advisable 
"^T^lS^^^SXe^owledged  by  the  above  nations  why  sho^d 
not  Sffll  issue  and  legislate  upon  a  subject  admitted  to  be  of  the 
^tStimpbrtaioe,  and  one  which  has  already  resulted  m  one  branch  of 
SdnSy^K^)  murdering  another  branch  (agricultm-e)  by  Btabbmg  the 
S^fbeSd  her  back,  bein|  accompanied,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  with 
attempted  "suicide"  on  the  part  of  commerce  herself  «  mmmerdal 

I  finished  my  concluding  remarks  m  my  last  book,  Comrn^ 
GamWiBg,'  with  the  following  sentence :«/ ..o^  to  ^f^^^^^lZfr^ 
toZSrf  of  England,  and  to  the  British  Press  to  say  whether  I  have 
m^c^T^Z^fohen  formi^vg  their  conelusion,  don't  let  them  forget  ^ 
Zt7^tifZ,'ZZtiJand  Lti-fature  Bill  were  passed  m  th^^f^f^ 
'fi^."a  cent,  of  the  -^olepopulati<n.  of  t^  v^^^ 

JmeM  hi  it,  ani  further  that  the  daily  gambling  %n  wheat  maize,  cotton 
SfpSi,  tldyMged  in  hy  a  very  small  portion  of  ^^^  ^^^ 
the  rljority  of  ail  dam»  areiugerin&  hy  the  gawilmg  acts  of  a  vefysmM 

f&kk0inh'i , t-----v~  -  -  •  ^  •  ^" 
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Since  those  words  were  written  some  105  reviews,  articles,  and  notices 
have  appeared  in  the  public  Press,  relative  to  the  subject  I  have  brought 
forward,  which  makes  a  total  of  about  150  since  I  first  introduced  the  subject 
last  January  in  my  pioneer  book,  "  Depression  in  Trade,  Land,  and  Silver." 

Out  of  that  number,  only  about  two  are  distinctly  unfavourable,  namely,  the 
Glasgow  Herald"  and  "  Stock  Exchange."  On  pages  42, 43  of  this  pamphlet  my 
readers  will  find  these  reviews  with  my  answers.    They  speak  for  theoiselyes. 

The  general  verdict  of  the  Press  therefore  unanimously  supports  me  in 
having  brought  forward  a  subject,  which  I  candidly  admit  must  not  only  be 
impalatable,  but  also  distinctly  unpopular  in  many  of  our  commercial  centres, 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  present  generation  of  commercial  men  are 
being  educated  up  to  the  idea  that  these  gambling  systems*  form  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  business  life,  but  which,  on  investigation,  will,  I  am 
convinced,  be  proved  to  be  one  of  the  original  and  principal  causes  of  the 
general  depression  now  existing,  not  only  in  trade,  but  also  in  agriculture.  I 
trust  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  when  they  have  mastered  the  subject,  will 
also  be  as  unanimous  in  their  verdict  as  the  Press  has  already  been. 

Before  appealing  to  the  farmers  of  this  country,  for  whom  this  pamphlet 
is  specially  written,  let  me  return  my  warmest  thanks  to  the  various  gentlemen 
of  the  Press,  as  well  as  to  others  intimately  connected  with  that  powerful 
institution,  for  the  extreme  kindness  and  courtesy  I  have  received  at  their 
hands,  for  without  their  help  and  assistance  I  frankly  admit  I  should  never 
have  been  able  to  have  brought  my  subject  so  prominently  before  the  pubUc. 

I  should  like  specially  to  thank  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  editor  of  the 
"IJational  Agricultural  Union  Cable,"  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Bear  (both  of  whom  are 
well  known  in  this  country  as  the  friends  of  agriculture),  the  former  for  his 
leading  article,  page  11,  the  latter  for  his  articles  I  quote  so  freely  in  this 
pamphlet,  viz.,  Gamlling  in  Farm  Produce,  which  appeared  in  the  June 
number  of  "The  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,", and  The  Agricultural 
Problem,  in  the  September  number  of  "  The  British  Economic  Association's 
Journal."  The  latter,  I  notice,  will  be  continued  in  the  December  number  of 
that  Journal. 

I  am  also  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Henry  Pew,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  a  well-known  writer  and  authority  on 
all  agricultural  subjects. 

I  may  also  refer  to  the  appreciative  letters  I  have  received  from  the 
Director'  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  Berlin,  which  Association,  I  am  pleased  to 
say  (like  the  American  Farmers'  Alliance),  has  taken  the  siibject  up.  Extracts 
from  these  letters,  as  well  as  from  the  German  agricultural  j)apers,  will  be 
found  on  pages  47,  48, 

I  should  specially  like  to  refer  to  one  important  factor  regarding  which,  it 
"wfll  be  noticed,  some  reviewers  differ  from  me.  It  is  the  question  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  to  what  extent  this  is  the  regulating  medium  of  values. 

I  hold,  that  since  the.  introduction  of  the  Option,  Future,  and  Settlement 
systems,  supply  and  demand  have  little  to  do  "i)ro  tem"  with  regulating 
market  values,  and  that  prices  have  been  influenced  almost  entirely  by  these 
pernicious  systems. 

I  admit  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  tlie  original  basis  on  which 
BuU  speculators  form  their  operations,  and  that  it  may  in  the  long  run. 
IttlTe  some  small  influence  on  values ;  but  undoubttdly  it  is  by  the  value  of 
tbe  speculators'  Future  paper  contracts  based  on  a  settlement,  combined  with 
the  tricks  and  manipulations  in  the  gambling  markets,  that  produce  prices 
are  raipicipally  governed  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve. 

Ho^rever^  ou  this  point  I  can  specially  refer  my  readers  to  pag^  51-^5^ 
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in  this  pamphlet,  yflx^XQ  they  will  find  my  ans\vers  to  various  questions  put 
to  me  some  months  ago  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  greatly  interested  in  tto 
subject  from  this  point  of  view;  also  to  page  64,  which  refers  to  same 
subject. 

I  will  now  place  before  my  readers,  in  as  few  wozds  as^  possible,^ my 
principal  contention,  and  can  only  hope  this  short  explanation,  combined  ^ 
with  the  various  reviews  and  other  information  given  in  these  pages,  will 
prove  to  our  farmers  and  others  interested  in  agricultural  depression,  tiiat  I 
have  the  soundest  grounds  for  bringing  the  subject  before  England,  as  OM  of 
the  direct  and  princijpal  causes  for  tJie  dejpredatum  in  values  of  agricultural 
produce, 

I  may  mention  with  great  satisfaction  that  not  one  single  ^statement  m 
facts  in  either  of  my  books  has  been  challenged  b^  anyone  individual  engaged 
in  the  different  trades  and  industries  therein  specially  referred  to. 

This  subject  has  been  a  study  with  me,  from  a  "commercial"  point  of 
view,  for  the  past  ten  to  fifteen  years.  My  principal  contention  has  bem 
that  this  general  depression  is  not  solely  brought  about  by  foieign  oomprti- 
tion  in  the  shape  of  foreign  importations,  but  by  the  fictitious  and  artifiGial 
basis  on  which  of  late  years  these  foreign  crops  of  wheat  and  other  produce 
have  been  moved  and  manipulated  abroad  and  imported  into  this  country. 

The  present  system  of  so-called  "imp(«rtang"  now  consists  of  pure  specular 
tion  in  paper  contracts  called  "  Options "  and  "  Futures,"  and  out  of  thoe 
contracts  has  aris^  as  a  natural  eonsequ^ce  a  system  of  gigantic  ^mUing 
and  it  is  the  direct  and  inevitable  result  of  these  systems  combiaed  to 
depreciate  the  market  values  df  all  commodities  tSiat  come  under  these 
systems,  by  making  the  &xmer  or  producer  the  sport  of  the  gambler,  Am 
hinging  ahout  an  ar^fieial  decline  in  prices,  quite  independent  of  supply,  even 
in  periods  of  present  or  future  scarcity. 

My  readers  will  notice  ^t  Amedcan  politidons,  at  tibe  instigation  of  the 
"Farmers'  ALiance,"  have  already  attempted  Imislation  in  the  direction  I 
advocate  for  England,  and,  as  alr^y  r^narked,  ^  Berlin  Farmers'  Alliaiuse 
has  now  taken  the  subject  up.  Althou^  there  is  a  time-honoured  maxim 
that  no  prophet  is  honoured  in  his  own  country,  still  I  hope  to  live  to  see 
English  &rm^  foUow  in  their  steps  and  adopt  ^  cmly  course  wMcfa,  in  my 
opinion^  can  save  agriculture  in  thui  country. 

I  may  specially  draw  attention  to  the  fact  t^t  the  gambling  in  prices  of 
wheat  and  other  fma  products,  both  in  America  and  England,  act  and  te-act 
day  after  day  on  values  cdl  ov«  tlie  world  where  such  commodities  are  grown 
and  imported  (especially  in  this  country) ;  hence  the  abuses  arising  out  of  the 
systems  I  expose  have  become  an  "  International"  question,  which  sooner  or 
lat^  must  force  itself  upcm  legislators  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Those  who  have  not  read  my  books  may  wish  me  briefly  to  explain  the 
i^t^  of  ''importing"  It  consists  of  "  Importers"  selling  paper  contracts, 
months  ahead,  called  "Futures,"  as  a  hedge  against  actual  produce  bought 
abroad.  These  future  conteacts  are  sold  to  speeolator^  mi  9igfiSmb  them 
hardly  any  produce  is  ever  tend^ed. 

I  estimate  that  fully  90  per  cent,  of  these  contracts  never  have  any 
produce  tendered  against  them.  Hence  tiiey  are  reduced  to  gambling 
contacts,  pure  and  simple.  Thus,  only  10  per  c&U.  of  "  MUure  "  contracts  a/re 
utUiseifor  bona-fide  importing  purposes. 

It  is  on  tibis  basis  l^t  the  crops  of  the  world  are  multiplied,  for  specu^ 
lative  purposes,  twenty  to  fifty  times  more  than  the  actual  crops  grown  by 
the  producers  or  farm^.   These  systems,  being  imder  a  daily  or  weekly  cash 
it  f(^  difftuence^  eanse  what  is  termed  "finandal  weakness  in  the 
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Cleanng House aiiongst  the  holders  of  these  gambling  contracts;  and  nine' 
times  out  of  ten  an  ar^cial  dedine  in  value  is  the  result  (see,  for  example, 
pages  22,  23),  and  the  piodiKers  or  farmers  are  thus  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
the  speculators,  because  the  values  of  the  actual  produce  held  by  tiie  former 
are  regulated  aU  ovet  the  world  by  the  values  of  these  Future  papet  contracts, 
^  which  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  gamblers'  contracts.    On  this  topic  I 
*may  specially  cafi  my  readers'  attention  to  page  15,  which  refers  to  Mr.  W. 
Beards  aclieles  in  the  Economic  Journal ;  there  they  will  find  the  opinions  on 
this  question  of  some  of  the  ablest  American  authorities.    I  may  further 
point  out  that  in  the  various  produce  exchanges  in  Amcoica  there  are  more 
profes^cmal  "bears'*  than  "bulls,"  or,  in  other  words,  more  speculators, 
interested  in  dei^eedadng  prices  th^  in  raising  them.   It  was  this  &ct  which 
caused  America  to  reeogoise  the  great  injury  done  to  agrieoltiire  by  iSbib 
£Exrmer  class. 

In  this  country  there  are  more  "  bulls "  than  "  bears."  I  estimate  only 
some  10  to  20  per  cent,  are  professional  "  bears,"  and  that  fully  80  per  cent 
of  the  "bear'*  interest  is  created  by  individuals  called  "importers."  The 
majority  of  these  are  compelled,  from  the  nature  of  the  system  of  "  importing," 
to  become  "  bears,"  by  being  obliged  to  sell  Futures  against  produce  bought 
abroad.  Besides  the  "  bear,"  our  produce  exchanges  have  to  contend  with  the 
further  illegitimate  tribe  of  operators  called  "jobbers,"  "wreckers,"  "scalpers," 
"  dealers,"  "  manipulators,"  &c.,  who  have  no  legitimate  interest  whatever  in 
dither  the  bond-fide  commerce  or  agriculture  of  this  or  any  other  country. 
Hence  in  this  country  the  greatest  enemy  the  farmers  have  to  contend  with  in 
the  shape  of  the  "  bear "  is  the  so-called  "  importer,"  who  must  all  the  year 
round  (more  or  less)  be  a  "  bear "  of  a  gambling  paper  contract  held  by  a 
speculator,  the  latter,  as  I  point  out  in  my  books,  being  very  often  a  man  of 
utterly  reckless  habits,  and  thoroughly  impecunious  in  comparison  to  the 
operations  he  enters  into.  Hence  the  danger  of  financial  weakness,  which  not 
only  in  its  turn  invariably  brings  about  a  fall  in  values,  but  prevents  prices, 
even  under  favourable  circumstances,  from  rising. 

Kow  let  us  follow  the  past  ten  years,  since  these  systems  were  introduced 
into  this  country  from  America  as  the  basis  of  importing  foreign  produce,  and 
what  do  we  find  ?  Why,  that  the  values  of  all  farm  produce  have  gradually 
but  su^ly  , tended  downwards,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  an  immense 
tract  of  wheat-growing  land  has  gone  out  of  cultivation  ;  a  most  serious  fact 
for  this  country,  considering  that  the  prosperity  of  our  nation  is  dependent 
npon  the  prosperity  of  her  home  trade,  which,  as  is  well  known,  principally 
consists  of  her  agriculture  and  the  products  of  her  soil. 

The  resvdt  is,  that,  as  the  values  of  wheat  depreciate,  more  land  year  after 
vear  will  go  out  of  cultivation,  until  at  last  we  shall  find  ou-iselv^es  absolu.te  ^ 
dependent  upon  supplies  from  al^road  for  our  existence.    At  the  present  time 
it  is  estimated  we  are  growing  about  one-fourtli  of  our  "home  consumption"' 
of  wheat.    Hence  we  have  to  import  the  remaining  three -fourths. 

These  are  serious  facts  to  face,  and  my  argument  for  years  past  has  been 
that  as  lon^  as  foreign  importations,  under  existing  circumstances,  are  on  the 
increase,  so  long  will  values  (more  or  less)  continue  to  decline  (allowing  for 
the  usual  fluctuations),  being  totally  independent  of  the  question  of  the  nature 
of  this  country's  harvest,  or  even  whether  we  grow  wheat  or  not.  Why  ? 
Because  I  maintain  that  the  system  I  expose,  which  now  forms  the  basis  of 
"importing,"  is  utterly  rotten  in  itself,  and  consequently,  the  larger  the 
quantity  of  produce  England  has  to  import  on  the  basis  of  these  systems, 
coniljined  with  the  gamljling  and  manipulation  of  the  crops,  both  in  thia 
country  and  America,  the  lower  will  values  (allowing  for  the  usual  Bull  and 
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Bear  fluctuations)  be  artificially  forced  down,  which,  as  I  plainly  pointed  out 
in  "Commercial  Gambling,"  can  only  end  in  ruin  and  l)ankruptcy  to  all  con- 
nected with  land  and  agriculture.  This  again  will  re-act  adversely  in  its  turn 
(as  it  has  already  done)  on  all  our  great  industries  and  commerce,  and  eventu- 
ally must  affect  financially  every  man,  woman,  and  child  throughout  the  land. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  point  out  that  tlie  option  and  future  systems  had 
their  origin  in  America  about  1875.  In  1879  the  "  Duke  of  Eichmond's 
Eoyal  Commission  on  Agriculture  "  was  appointed,  and  did  not  issue  a  final 
report  until  1882.  Foar  the  toe  years  1877,  1878,  and  1879,  wheat  averaged 
49«.  per  quarter. 

In  1883  these  pernicious  systems  (as  regards  the  corn  trade)  were  intro- 
duced from  America  into  England.  But  it  was  not  until  1889-90  that  they 
•were  extensively  used  in  Liverpool,  coml^ined  with  a  daily  cash  settlement  for 
Terences.    The  London  Produce  Clearing  House  was  registered  in  1888. 

Therefore  it  is  an  odd  coincidence,  and  may  have  an  important  bearing 
npon  my  subject,  that  the  "  Koyal  Commission "  mentioned  above,  was 
appointed  about  four  years  after  the  introduction  of  these  systems  throughout 
America.  Further,  that  we  find  another  "  Eoyal  Commission "  appointed  in 
1893  (with  wheat  selling  at  about  2Gs.),  after  those  systems  had  been  ruling 
in  Eogland  for  ten  years,  but  only  extensively  so  during  the  past  three  or 

•  The  important  problem,  therefore,  for  the  present "  Eoyal  Commission  and 
other  Agricultural  Societies  to  solve  is,  What  are  the  practical  remedies 
(other  than  those  I  bring  forward)  ivkich  will  have  the  effect  of  raisin j  the 
Viduesof  toheat  and  other  farm  jtroducts  to  fhr  natural  level,  based  on  supply 
and  demand,  which  values  have  depreciated  to  such  an  alarming  extent  during 
the  past  ten  to  fifteen  years  (a  decline  in  my  opinion  very  largely  artificial),  say 
from  an  average  for  the  three  years  1877-79  of  49s.  per  quarter,  as  against 
the  value  of  to-day,  viz.,  about  26^.,  a  depreciation  cipial  to  nearly  fifty  per  cent. 

Let  not  also  the  fuither  important  factor  l»e  forgotten,  viz.,  that  since  1880 
the  population  of  the  world,  on  the  one  hand,  has  been  increasing,  while  on 
the  other,  the  wheat  area  has  been  decreasing.  This  means  the  population  of 
the  world  has  been  steadily  outpacing  the  wheat  area.  However,  on  this 
point  I  beg  to  refer  my  readers  to  the  Aiews  I  expressed  in  '  Commercial 
Gambling,'  wiiich  they  will  find  put  forth  in  the  review  of  the  Scottish 

\Farmer  on  page  18. 

Besides,  as  is  well  known,  the  prices  of  all  cereals  are  materially  affected  by 
the  value  of  wheat,  and  consequently  the  value  of  the  latter  tends  to  promote 
the  prosperity  or  ad^•ersity  of  British  agriculture  more  than  that  of  any  other. 
As  regards  the  f^igantic  depreciation  in  the  value  of  wheat  in  comparison  to 
that  of  barley  and  oats,  let  me  refer  my  readers  to  the  special  cause  I  put 
forth,  which  appears  in  the  review  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express  on  page  14. 

Are  there  not  under  the  above  circumstances  the  soundest  and  best  grounds 
for  arguing  that  it  is  the  combination  and  the  extension  of  the  gambling^  systems 
since  1883  throughout  America  and  England,  xohieh  have  been  the  direct  arid 
principal  infiumice  in  causing  the  present  enonnom  depreciation  in  a^ricultwral 
vcUucs  ? 

On  the  outside  of  this  pamphlet  will  be  observed  a  picture  representing 
the  farmer,  as  he  has  been  since  the  introduction  of  the  "  Future,  Option,  and 
Settlement "  systems. 

As  the  farmers  in  this  country  are  xeTj  different  to  the  farmers  in  America 
in  their  knowledge  of  "  commercial  slang,"  I  think  it  right  to  explain  that  a 
bull"  is  a  person  who  is  the  possessor  of  actual  farm  produce,  or  who  buys 
futui'es  for  a  rise,  and  whose  interest  it  is  therefore  that  prices  should  rise. 
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aheal  ^eTy  often  Cn\t'  'fl'  ^^'^  ^^^^  months 

as  itrbTsucl  s'li  ?'  '  V^^  veiy  worst  enemy  die  femer  has. 

•o  io  it,  uy  sucn  sales  in  the  sliape  of  speculative  "oDtiona"  anA  «'fii*.,««'' 

My  readers  iviU  notice  by  tlie  pictme  that  tl  le  "  bear  "  (or  market  wi»l»r 
ZlLTL  S,^'  "'"^  advantnge  tlie  oiops  of  the  world  toto^ 

th«^!5f  1  V  T'^     America  (as  I  have  done  in  EngLmd) 

mm  tbe  result  in  his  case  that  "The  Farmers'  Alliflnpp''      fLf  ^ 

mT^S"^  '»[*f^fi''^t  favourable  oj,portuni,.  ^ 

aUeoaZ      «  7/1  "4  ^^^^"''^^ '  '^^>      J0^ai?i  la-nguage,  to  make  it 

CHAELES  W.  SMITH. 

WmxKEY  CouHT,  Herefokduubb. 
Ocioi&cr,  1893. 
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PBESS  ON  COMMEECIAL  GAMBLING. 


TU  Journal  of  the  Royal  AgrUmthmi  BocieUj  of  EngUind  (June  NmAer). 
Gamblixg  in  Fabm  Produce.    {Ensiract^   By  Mb.  W.  B.  Bbab. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  a  system  of  trading  in  some  of  the  principal  farm  products, 
and  a  few  other  leading  commodities  of  the  world,  has  sprung  into  existence,  the  most 
important  features  of  which  are  the  forestalling  of  the  crops  by  seUing  ttma  before  ttoy 
are  grown,  the  sale  for  future  delivwy  of  goods  whidi  the  sellers  do  not  possess,  an  enormous 
amount  of  re-selling  without  the  transfer  of  the  commodities,  rampant  speculation,  a  method 
of  "  hedging,"  conducted  after  the  professional  betting-man's  plan  of  book-making,  and  the 
establishment  of  clearing-houses  in  which  a  daily  or  weekly  settlement  of  sums  due  on 
variations  in  prices  is  effected.   This  is  known  as  the  option  or  futoi©  «y8*«^    «  -  i. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  date  of  its  origin.  Mr.  C.  W,  Smith,  editor 
of  Whitaker,  Whitehead  and  Co.'s  Weekly  Trade,  Finance,  and  Cotton  Circular,  who  has 
written  a  book,  'Depression  in  Trade,  Land,  Agriculture,  and  Silver,'  on  the  subject,  says 
that  cotton  was  sold  on  the  future  system  in  England  between  1866  and  1870  to  a  small 
extent,  actual  shipments  being  made,  however,  against  all  oontracts.  Between  1870  and 
1876,  he  adds,  these  contracts  took  the  form  of  "options,"  but  only  a  few  firms  dealt  in 
them.  In  ibe  latter  year  a  special  form  of  contract  for  these  dealings  in  cotton  was 
prepared  to  prevent  abuse.  In  about  the  same  year  the  system  came  into  use  in  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  wheat,  maize,  and  certain  other  commodities,  and 
possibly  it  was  known  in  connection  mth  cotton  at  least  as  eaily  as  in  this  coontiT. 
bideed,  America  has  usually  been  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  system,  and  it  is 
only  Mr.  Smith's  statement  with  respect  to  cotton  which  appears  to  traverse  that  impression. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  in  the  United  States  that  the  system  first  sprang  up  m  connection 
with  grain  and  some  other  ordinary  products  of  the  farm.  It  was  not  until  1883  that  a 
clearing-house  for  the  settlement  of  the  contracts,  based  m  the  syston  hi  quesdcBvms 
estabuSied  in  Liverpool,  and  by  that  time  wheat  and  niaiaewere  embraced  by  it.  Theate 
was  not  much  done  as  reirards  grain  under  the  system,  however,  even  in  Liverpool,  before 
1889.  In  1888  the  London  Produce  Clearing  House  was  registered  for  the  settlement  q£ 
contracts  in  wheat,  coffee,  beet  sugar,  tea,  silk,  and  silver.  -  , 

As  far  as  grain  is  concerned,  however,  the  option  system  has  made  haidly  any  headway  m 
London.  No  transaotions  in  it  take  place  on  Mark  Lane,  though  there  are  some  on  the 
Baltic,  and  the  leading  firms,  as  a  rule,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Liverpool  is  the 
only  market  in  England  in  which  the  system  has  been  extensively  introduced  into  the  gram 
trade.  In  the  first  instable,  the  system  appears  to  have  been  the  legitimate  one  of  selling 
commodities  for  future  delivery,  the  seUer  actually  delivering  at  the  date  specified ;  botit  was 
not  long  before  what  American  fiumers  doiounoa  as  the  abuse  ot  "  wmd  BeUing^  or^"  flat 
aeUing"  sprang  up,  extending  to  abominalk«is  ci  <^  gWBhliag,  which  even  the  ceamdm  of 
the  system  themselves  do  not  excuse,  j.  ,  . 

In  order  to  render  the  operation  of  the  system  clear  to  those  who  have  not  studied  it^ 
it  is  necessary  to  define  the  principal  terms  which  belong  to  it.  Put  in  the  fewest  woid% 
an  "  option  "  is  an  agreement  whereby  one  party  secures  the  option  of  sellii^  to  or  Imjing 
from  anotiier  party  a  given  quaatity  of  a  certain  commodity  at  a  future  date  or  within 
a  future  period  at  a  fixed  price.  A  "future"  is  an  agreement  whereby  one  party  agrees 
to  sdl  and  ddivcv  to.  or  boy  and  receive  from,  another  party  a  given  quantity  of  a  certain 
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oommodil?  at  a  firtnre  date  or  within  a  future  period,  at  a  fixed  price.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  at  the  raesent  time  there  is  no  difference  between  an  option  and  a  future,  whether 
tiiere  ever  was  any  difference  or  not.  L'ntil  an  effort  was  made  to  diminish  the  abuses  of  the 
option  system,  it  was  optional  on  the  part,  ol  one  of  the  parties  to  a  transaction  whether 
he  would  deUver  or  receive  the  owmmodity  nominally  dealt  in,  or  pay  or  receive  the 
diSmenoe  betwten  the  price  named  in  the  oonfaact  and  the  current  price  at  the  date  ot 
ita  matnrity  •  but  it  is  said  that  no  exchange  or  board  of  trade  in  the  Uniteii  btates  now 
reco^mises  a  contract  in  which  ultimate  delivery  is  optional.  lu  the  regular  gamblmg- 
houses,  outside  the  recognised  exchanges,  an  option  has  the  signification  above  referred  to, 
DO  produce  ever  being  delivered.  But  now,  in  the  regular  exchaMes.  the  only  option 
openly  recognised  is  as  to  the  precise  date,  within  a  month,  at  which  dehvery  shall  take 
place.  According  to  agreement,  say  in  a  June  option,  the  buyer  or  seller  has  the  optu.n 
of  selectino-  any  day  in  June  for  the  delivery  of  the  commodity.  It  is  precisely  the  same 
with  a  future,  and  thus,  so  far  as  the  rules  of  the  corn  exchanges  are  oteerved,  thrae  » 
no  diflerence  in  effect  between  an  option  and  a  future.  Mweover,  by  whichever  name  the 
contract  is  called,  there  is  the  same  opportunity  of  abuse,  and  the  opj-onents  of  the  system 
declare  that  settlements  are  made  in  the  great  maj(Hi«y  ^  iaataneea  Without  any  debveiy  of 
the  OToduce  nominally  dealt  witli  in  the  contract.  ^   •    xv   i  ^ 

In  Senator  Washburn's  Anti-Option  BUI,  which  was  passed  by  the  benate  m  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  the  following  definitions  appear:—       .  ,  „  ^      j        j  ^ 

« 1.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  word '  option  shaU  be  undastood  to  mean  any 
coDtraot  or  agreement  whereby  a  party  thereto,  or  any  party  for  whom  or  on  whose  behalt  such  , 
contract  or  agreement  is  made,  contracts  to  have  or  give,  to  himself  or  auother,  the  option 
to  buy  or  seUat  a  future  time  any  ^ain  or  other  commodity  menuoned  m  becuon  d  ot  this 

«  2  That  for  the  purposes  of  tMs  Act  the  wwd  ifiitote  *  flhaU  be  understood  to  mean  any 
contra^  or  aa«emeiit  whereby  a  party  agrees  to  buy  or  agrees  to  sell  and  deliver  at  a  future 
time  to  another  party  any  articles  mentioned  in  Section  3  of  this  Act  when  at  the  time  ot 
makuK'  such  contract  or  agreement  the  party  so  agreeing  to  make  such  dehvery,  or  the  party 
for  whSm  he  acts  as  agent,  broker,  or  ewipZo^/e,  in  making  such  oontnict  or  a^eemen^  w  not 
at  the  time  of  making  the  same  the  owner  of  the  artleka  so  contracted  and  apeed  to  be 
delivered,  or  unless  the  articles  so  contracted  to  be  sold  and  dehvered  shail  «ubaequeat|y  be 
actually  delivered  to  the  purchaser  for  manufacture  or  consumption." 

Now,  as  already  intimated,  an  option  as  here  defined  is  not  openly  recogmsed  by  any  corn 
exebancre  or  board  of  trade  in  the  United  States.  It  is  to  he  presumed,  however,  that  tbose 
who  drafted  the  Bill  had  reason  to  believe  that  such  contracts  ware  comnum,  or  they  wottttl 
not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  l^slate  against  them. 

The  articl«r named  in  the  Bill  are  "  wheat,  com  (maize),  oats,  rye,  barley,  cotton,  and  all 
other  farm  products.  Also  pork,  lard,  and  all  other  hog  products."  It  must  not  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  all  these  commodoties  are  dealt  with  under  the  option  system.  Ihe 
oWect  was,  no  doubt,  to  make  the  section  comprehenaive,  so  as  1»  prevent  the  qrstem  from 
eactending  The  following  are  lists  of  the  commodities  dealt  with  under  the  system  in 
anestionT— America:  wheat,  maize,  oats,  cotton,  cofiee, sugar,  pork,  bacon, lard,  and  petroleum. 
Ei^land :  wheat,  maize,  cotton,  heet  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  silk,  and  silver.  Iron,  tin,  and  copper 
warrants  also  come  under  the  same  system. 

Before  proceeding  to  deal  in  detaU  with  the  recogmsed  option  and  future  system,  1  will 
hrieflv  mention  s6me  of  the  wast  abases  into  which  it  has  degenerated  in  connection  with 
what  are  called "buiiet  shops,"  the  existence  of  which  has  already  been  rendered  illegal  in  some 
of  the  States  The  ori<nn  of  the  term  "  bucket  shop,"  used  in  America  to  designate  a  place 
in  which  o-aiiibling  in  g"rain  and  other  options  is  carried  on,  has  been  explained  by  a  prominent 
"  operator""  It  originated,  he  says,  in  Chicago,  where  the  Board  of  Trade  would  not  aUow  a 
deal  of  less  than  five  thousand  bnahela.  In  order  to  catch  men  of  smaU  means,  what  tos 
called  the  "  Open  Board  of  Trade''  vras  oi^nised,  and  commenced  business  in  an  alley  un<|er 
the  Board  of  Trade  rooms.  There  was  an  elevator  to  carry  members  of  the  Board  to  the 
^ooms  above  and  occasionally  a  member  would  call  out,  "111  send  down  and  get  a  bucketful 
Sv  sZ^'''  ^toing  to  the  speculators  in  the  "Open  Board  of  Trade"  room.  ^Hencethe 
Sm  *Set  shop"  <^a»"«  to  be  applied  to  the  latter  establishment, and  soon  spread  tdl  it  was 
used  to  describe  all  similar  price-gambling  institutions. 

T^^sactions  are  S^knowledged,  even  by  the  defenders  of  the  option  system,  to  be 
Bore  eamblina  in  prices.  Having  briefly  described  them,  it  will  not  be  necessary  further  to 
ffle  t^them,  and  it  will  be  understood  that  the  rest  of  this  article  reiers  to  transactions 
carried  out  in  the  regular  exchanges  of  the  country.  ^      -  * 

The  t^  t^  nsed  in  connection  with  the  speculative  market  system  in  America 
are  so  numeions  that  a  regular  glossary  is  necessary  to  enable  persons  not  connected  with  the 
tmdrto  radCTStand  market  reports  wbich  appear  in  American  papers,  and  even  those  which 

Ji^i^S  to  English  journals.   At  my  suggestion  Mr.  C.  W.  Smith  has  prepared  a  hat 
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of  these  terms  for  publication  in  a  lx)ok,  'Commercial  Gambling:  the  principal  Cause  of 
Depression  in  Agriculture  and  Trade,'  which  he  is  about  to  bring  out,  and  I  give  below  those 
which  have  not  aire.ady  been  explained 

•*  A  *  Bttiris  a  person  who  buys  options  and  fatores  for  a  rise  in  the  market, 
«  A  *  Bear '  is  a  perra  who  sdk  lAat  he  has  not  gotin  the  Ai^  of  <^ns  a^^ 

a  fall  in  the  market. 

"  A  person  is  said  to  be  *  loni^ '  when  he  holds  options  and  futures  unsold. 

"  A  person  is  said  to  be  '  short '  when  he  has  sold  options  and  fatores  which  he  wdl  nave 

to  buy  hack.  ^  .  i 

« A  'Scalper'  is  a  person  who  either  sells  short  opticMW  or  futotea  <»  buys  umg  with  the 
view  of  scalpinn;  an  infinitesimal  profit  on  the  transaction.  ^      i  n 

"  A  *  Jobber  '  is  a  person  who  deals  in  oi)tioas  and  futures  with  a  View  of  makmg  smaU 
profits,  and  generally  winds  up  his  transactions  at  ttie  end  of  each  day. 

«  A  *  Dealer*  is  a  pmon  who  is  open  to  buy  ot  sell  optioitt  and  nitiiies  at  the  smallesft 
fraction  over  or  under  1^  maritet  value. 

"  A  *  Wi-ecker '  is  a  determined  operator  who  wvecks  the  market  m  options  and  Jutures  m 
anyway  he  can  to  obtain  his  ulterior  object,  _  j  a  i„ 

"  A  '  Manipulator'  is  a  t^erson  who  manipulates  the  market  in  options  and  futures,  up  or 
down,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  his  ulterior  object.  , 

**  A  •  Comerer'  is  a  perscm  who  enters  into  enormous  operations  in  options  and  futur^  witn 
a  view  of  artiftcially  raising  values,  and  with  the  ulterior  object  of  cornering,  not  only  the 
trader  and  consumer,  but  also  those  Avho  have  sold  short,  and  thus  compelling  all  classes  to 
buy  back  from  him  at  the  artificial  values  ruling  during  the  time  he  is  making  ms  oonisr. 
The  cornerer  lays  his  plans  months  before  he  actually  intends  to  corn^-cortam  mmi^ 

A  *g^diatOT* is  a  person  who  buys  options  and  fotaces  fiwr  a  flse,OT  sella  ttoa  fiir 

a  foil.  1,    •  v 

"  A  *  Plunger  '  is  a  desperate,  unprincipled  gambler  who  jplays  for  large  stakes  at  the  nsfc 

of  utter  ruin,  but  with  the  chance  of  making  a  fortune.  . 
*•  A  person  is  said  to  be  *  unloading '  when  be  is  reselling  his  options  and  ratuxes  ptevKHUtty 

^^"A* person  is  said  to  be  •covering*  yrbm  he  is  bnyuig  back  his  opiaras  and  futuies 

previously  sold.  .    ,    ^        r  u  • 

Short  selling'  is  selling  options  and  futures  a  person  has  not  got  in  the  hope  ot  bemg 

aiUe  to  buy  back  at  less  money  at  a  decline  in  the  market.  ^ 

« *  Rigging  the  maikets '  is  patting  tiiem  np  or  down  in  fiitm«s  and  opfiona  artificiAUy  wtfH 

some  nlterior  motive.  v-    j  4.  • 

"A  'Syndicate'  or  *  Ring'  is  composed  of  many  persons  who  have  combmea  to  ng  tne 
market  in  futures  and  options  up  or  down  by  dealinjj:  in  enormous  quantities.  ^ 
"•Bolstering'  the  option  and  future  markets  means  trying  to  suppwt  them  by  artificial 

manipulation.  .        ,        -.1.     1.  --.i 

«*&mmering*  the  optiim  and  futore  mwkets  means  ttymg  to  depress  tiiem  bjr  artmcial 

manipulation. 

"'Switching'  is  a  form  of  gamblincr  which  means  reselling  one  months  options  andlutures 
previously  bought  and  replacing  them'  with  those  of  a  distant  month,  or  buying  back  what  a 
person  has  previously  sold  and  selling  again  for  a  more  distant  mcntjh. 

**  A  'Margin » is  a  sum  of  money  d^dsited  by  an  operator  in  futures  as  a  security  for  the 
payment  of  differences  in  prices  that  may  become  due  from  him  during  the  currency  of  a 
contract.  A  maigin  may  be  inenaeed  if  prices  turned  against  the  operator,  or  diminished  it 
they  turn  in  bis  favour,  . 

"  A  *  Stop  Order '  is  a  form  of  gambling  which  means  that  a  person  can  gamble  in  optaons 
or  futures  with  minimum  losses  by  giving  ordCTs  that  directly  the  loss  has  readied  the  sum 
stipulated  the  said  ccHQtracts  are  to  be  closed  at  once. 

**  *  Gambling  on  specified  margins'  means  that  directly  the  margm  is  gone  the  brokers 
have  orders  to  close  the  options  and  futures  at  once. 

"A  'Clearing-house'  is  an  institution  whereby  all  option  and  fatnre  contracta  are 
liquidated,  and  where  any  actual  ^^oce  tendered  ^inst  such  contracts  is  tendered  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  institution.  In  this  way  80  t»  90  per  cent,  of  the  future  and  option 
contracts  bought  and  sold  for  delivery  in  each  month  of  the  year  between  the  various  members 
can  be  liquidated,  and  a,i;aiust  these  no  produce  is  ever  tendered. 

"  *  Einging-out '  is  a  transaction  whereby  one  contract  of  a  given  month  is  set  agsinst 
another  contract  <rf  the  same  m<mth  between  two  parties  tranKng  together.  The  transacticaa  ia 

also  known  as  '  set&^fi.^ 

"The  *  Settlement  Svstem '  is  an  institution  in  connection  with  the  clearing-house  whereby 
the  balances  of  all  cash  difterences  between  all  parties  trading  together  are  paid  in  or  received 
on  the  basis  of  values  fixed  by  a  committee  of  this  institution  on  a  fixed  day  of  each  week,  and 
thus  each  account  is  balanced  daily  or  weekly  to  a  penny.   By  this  means  operators  in  fetoies 
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and  optfons  can  only  lose  <me  day's  or  week's  d^Bamioea  in  Cttso  ictf  a'mBober  dedaring  himadf 
Imkrapty  and  unable  to  meet  his  differencep. 

"A  'Carrying-Charge'  (I  may  add)  is  a  small  amount  paid  to  the  person  who  really  or 
nominally  holds  the  commodity  while  a  contract  is  maturing.  It  is  paid  in  the  form  of  a 
premium  on  the  price  of  a  distant  'fnture.' " 

For  some  years  past  the  future  ^^tem  has  been  rapidly  extending  in  the  United  Stat«i, 
asid  an  agitation  against  it  has  for  some  time  been  carried  on  by  American  farnaers  and  their 
lepresentatives  in  Congress.  Almost  universally  farmers  ajjpear  to  be  of  opinion  that  the 
system  is  injurious  to  their  interests,  and  of  this  view  both  the.  late  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Statistician  of  his  Department  were  strong  supportars.  The  history  of  the  attempt  at 
l^mlation  against  the  system  may  be  briefly  described.  Two  Bills  have  been  before  Congress, 
TbB  first  was  originally  jarepared  by  Mr.  August  Post,  Secretary  of  the  National  Farmers' 
Alliance,  by  which  body  it  was  endorsed.  It  was  introduced  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Butterworth, 
and,  on  his  retirement,  Mr.  Hatch  of  Missouri  took  charge  of  the  measure,  with  such  good 
effect  that  it  passed  the  House  of  BepresentatiTes  in  1892  by  a  large  majority,  but  failed  to 
reach  the  Senate  before  the  adjournment.  Mr.  Washburn,  of  Hizmesota,  introdnced  a  similar 
measure  in  the  Senate,  and  this  was  passed  just  before  the  end  of  the  session,  and  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  order  to  obtain  a  hearing  lor  it  out  of  the  regular  order  of 
business,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  majority  of  two-thirds.  On  a  motion  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Bill  bemg  put  before  the  House,  172  members  voted  fto'it,  and  124  against  it. 
Thus  the  measure  was  ahdved  on  acoovnt  of  the  majority  b^g  insufficient  for' the  suspension 
of  the  r^ular  order  of  proceedings  in  its  favour ;  but  it  is  understood  that  it  will  be  reintro- 
duced this  year.  There  is  very  little  difference  between  the  two  Bills.  Both  practically 
prohibit  options  and  futures,  as  defined  in  almost  similar  terms,  by  requiring  any  dealer  in 
these  contracts  to  pay  a  licence  of  $1000  per  annum,  and  a  tax  of  five  cents  per  pound  on  Uie 
articles  which  are  sold  hy  weight,  and  twenty  cents  a  bushel  on  IJiose  which  are  sold  hy 
measni«.  These  taxes  would  be  entirely  prohibitory,  as  they  are  meant  to  be.  The  dealers 
are  further  requested  to  register  themselves  and  all  their  transactions  in  options  and  futures ; 
and,  in  at  least  one  of  the  Bills,  they  are  required  to  keep  thek  books  in  a  specified  manner 
under  the  supervision  of  the  revenue  authorities. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  neither  of  the  Anti-Option  W3b  would  prohibit  future 
contracts  if  the  seller  has  the  produce  dealt  in  ;  but  there  is  some  difference  between  the  two 
in  other  respects.  Under  Mr.  Washburn's  Bill  the  contract  would  not  be  a  future  as  defined 
•  in  the  Bill — '■  if  the  articles  contracted  to  be  sold  and  delivered  shall  subsequently  he  actually 
delivered  to  the  purchaser  lor  manufacture  or  consumption."  Thus,  under  this  Bill,  a  person 
possessing  a  oxnmodity  can  sell  it  to  anyone  for  futore  delivery  without  restriction ;  but  if  he 
has  not  the  article  in  his  possession,  he  may  sell  it  and  afterw^^s  buy  and  deliver  it  only  to  a 
manufacturer  or  consumer — not  to  a  speculator.  It  is  provided  in  the  Bill  that  it  shall  not 
apply  to  any  contracts  made  with  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  county,  or  municipality; 
nor  to  the  contracts  made  by  farmers  for  the  sale  and  delivery  of  goods  in  actual  coarse  of 
production  by  them.  In  Mr.  Hatch's  Bill  there  is  no  exception  in  favour  of  the  manufacturer 
or  oonsumar,  every  one  bdng  jwactically  prohibited  from  selling  fi>r  future  delivery  unless  he 
is  the  owner  of  the  goods,  or  has  aoqtuired  by  pniohase  the  right  of  their  future  poasession  under 
a  contract  previously  made. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  future  system  prevails  in  the  United  States  may  be 
obtained  from  a  statement  of  the  recorded  sales  of  wheat  at  the  New  York  Produce  Ezchanfle 
during  the  first  half  of  1887,  given  by  Mr.  Steevens,  the  editor  of  Bradstreefs,  in  an  article 
which  he  published  some  tune  ago  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  The  spot  sales 
amounted  to  48,836,360  bushels,  and  the  sales  of  futures  to  867,694,740  bushels.  Although 
he  is  a  defender  of  the  luture  system,  he  says ; — 

"The  future  sales  as  reported  are  nearly  double  the  total  reported  harvest  of  wheat  in 
the  United'  States  in  1886.  During  the  same  half-year  tito  oadi  Saten  at  St.  londs  WW» 
6,675,000  bushels,  and  the  sales  of  ftttorea  1^72Q|^" 

Mr.  Steevens  soes  on  to  say : —  . 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  well  within  the  limits  of  probability  to  assert  that  future  sales  of 
wheat  at  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Toledo,  with  trading  at  leading  Atlantic  porta,  a^^;rc^ted 
during  the  first  half  of  1887  considerably  in  excess  of  two  thousand  million  bushels  of  wheat ; 
in  other  words,  that  ihey  than  equaled  the  totol  production  of  wheat  in  the  world 
in  1886." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  total  is  for  half  a  year  only,  and  if  for  the  whole  year  it  was 
double,  it  amounted  to  about  nine  times  the  total  production  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  ift 
the  preceding  harvest.  Bnt  even  this  statement  does  not  fully  show  the  extent  to  which 
tiaosaetions  are  multiplied  under  the  option  system.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Kansas,  says  that  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  wheat  grown  in  the  United  Stales  is  distributed  from  the  local 
markets,  and  does  not  reach  the  Board  of  Trade  markets  at  all;  also,  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  wheat  does  not  reach  the  lowest  grade  dealt  with  nnd«  the  option  system 
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He  quotes  from  a  report  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  showing  that  during  five  years  ending 
with  1888  11,040,000,000  bndiels  of  wheat  and  maize  were  grown,  of  whi*  only  1,077,000,000 
badids,  or  9*8  per  cent,,  resell  the  eight  interior  Board  of  Trade  markets,  and  much  of  this 
was  doubtless  counted  twice,  as  gr^n  is  shipped  from  one  market  to  another.  He  ^roes  on  to 
say  that  the  grain  reaching  the  seaboard  markets  catmot  be  counted,  as  it  has  been  included 
once,  if  not  twice,  at  interior  points ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
wheat  and  maize  produced  is  sold  m  the  Board  of  Trade  markets.  Thorefixe,  if  we  put  the 
statementsof  Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr*  Davis  together,  it  appears  that  the  sales  of  futures  in  a 
je^r  are  about  ninety  tunes  the  amount  of  grain  actually  disposed  of  in  those  markets.  For 
Mr.  Steevens  states  in  efiFect  that  these  future  sales  are  nine  times  tlie  total  crop,  and 
Mr.  Davis  declares  that  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  total  crop  is  passed  through  the  market  in 
which  futures  are  sold.  This  calculation,  it  will  be  oba«rved,  is  not  made  on  my  authority, 
bat  is  a  dednctioa  from  the  statanents  of  two  eminent  antiioritMS  in  tbe  Unded  States,  one 
an  advocate  and  the  other  an  opponent  of  the  option  system. 

Of  course,  the  point  of  these  statements  is  that  an  enormous  j^reponderance  of  the  busmesa 
done  under  the  future  system  is  what  is  called  "  wind-selling";  that  is,  business  in  which  no 
commodities  pass  from  one  party  to  the  other.  Even  if  there  be  delivery  of  a  partfenlar  lot  of 
produce  on  the  maturity  of  a  contract  terminating  three  or  fi)ur  months  ahead,  it  may  be  sold 
and  re-sold  any  number  of  times  in  the  interval,  and  delivery  probably  will  not  take  place  in 
respect  of  one  of  the  intermediate  sales  ;  and  who  is  to  ensure  that  delivery  takes  place  at  the 
maturity  of  a  amtract,  provided  that  the  two  parties  to  it  agree  to  seitie  by  a  balance  in 
money  instead  of  by  the  delivery  of  the  commodity  ? 

At  a  conference  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Anti-Option  Bill,  held  last  year, 
Mr.  Davis  said  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  that  reached  Chicago  in  the  preceding  week 
would  not  grade  :  that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  good  enough  in  quality  to  rank  as  No.  2,  the 
lowest  grade  in  which  optiofi-trading  is  carried  on.  He  added  that  98  per  cent,  of  the  wheat 
grown  in  Kansas  in  1892  was  below  grade,  and  had  to  be  sold  by  sample.  Yer,  he  went  on  to 
say,  the  prices  of  the  entire  crop  were  ruled  by  those  prevailing  for  the  very  small  proportion 
of  the  crop  sold  many  times  over  under  the  optim  sjwtem ;  £ffir  it  is  wHy  lihe  pioe  of  graded 
wheat  w^hich  is  quoted  in  the  market  reports. 

The  proportion  of  the  American  wheat  crop  moved  to  this  country  directly  under  the 
option  or  future  system  cannot  be  stated;  but  the  whole  of  the  quantity  exported  is  mo^ed  oik 
the  basis  of  prioes  prevailing  for  options  as  a  general  rule,  althougU  sometimes  prices  are 
relatively  hisher  in  America  than  they  are  in  England.  The  option  system  has  extended  to 
some  other  Euroi)ean  countries  besides  England,  and  notably  to  France;  but  apart  from  the 
proportion  of  grain  exported  under  the  system,  the  prices  of  options  and  futures  in  America 
rule  the  prices  of  wheat  and  maize  throughout  the  civilised  worid  to  a  great  eileat^  and 
especially  wh^,  as  is  genmlly  the  case,  the  Amexicaik  surplus  b  absolutely  nccooaagy  to  nueet 
the  demands  of  European  consumption. 

Now  let  us  endeavour  to  imac^ine  what  takes  place  in  connection  with  a  wheat  option  for 
5,000  bushels  made  on  July  1,  to  terminate  in  October,  the  seller  to  have  the  option  of  fixing 
the  particular  date  in  October  when  delivery  shall  take  place.   Let  ns  further  suppose  that 
thaieisapartacular  lot  of  grain  which  is  txansferred  fiom  one  man  toanother  until  fifty  naflB 
ana  faiteKsted  m  it.  including  the  first  sdler.   We  have  him  forty-nine  pairs  of  men,  as  every 
man  except  the  first  and  last  is  a  member  of  two  pairs.    For  example,  A  sells  to  B,  B  to  C, 
C  to  D,  and  so  on  till  the  fiftieth  man  is  reached.    Therefore  there  are  forty-nme  pairs  of  m^ 
whose  interests  are  opposed  as  far  as  this  particular  transaction  is  concerned,  one  of  each  pair 
being  interested  in  a  rise,  and  the  other  in  a  M  of  prices,  after  he  has  entered  into  a  contract. 
Now,  wherever  the  option  or  future  syston  is  in  extensive  operation,  there  is  a  daily  or 
weekly  settlement  through  a  clearing-house,  and  the  daily  or  weekly  differences  in  price  have 
to  be  settled  between  each  of  those  forty -nine  pairs  of  men  on  each  settlement  day.    If  the 
price  advances  above  that  at  which  the  option  is  sold,  every  one  of  the  forty-nine  sellers  has  to 
pay  the  difference  on  5,000  boshels  to  eveary  one  of  the  fi^tf-nuie  buyers,  because  if  he  had  to 
get  the  wheat  to  deliver  he  would  have  to  pay  so  much  more  for  it ;  and  if  the  price  falls, 
«my  one  of  the  forty-nine  buyers  has  to  pay  the  difierence  to  every  one  of  the  forty-nine 
sellers,  because  the  pnce  he  hiis'^agreed  to  pay  is  so  much  more  than  the  price  at  which  the 
wheat  couid  be  bought.    This  is  done  to  minimise  risks,  which  might  become  very  heavy 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  contract   As  every  one  of  the  fifty  men  interested  ui  the 
tnmsaction,  except  the  &8t  and  last,  is  both  buyer  and  sdler,  forty-eight  of  them  pay  one 
man  and  receive  from  another,  if  there  be  any  difference  in  price  above  or  below  the  price 
agreed  upon  in  each  case,  on  every  settlement  day  during  July,  August,  September,  and  part 
of  October,  though  possibly  for  only  one  day  in  October;  and  the  first  and  last  man  have  eadi 
to  pay  or  receive.  This  shows  how  enormous  the  oompIicatioDS  may  be  upon  a  sale  of 5,000  bushds 
of  wheat.   Bat  this  is  by  no  means  all  the  complications  involved,  for  every  one  of  the  fifty 
men  may  "hedge**  more  or  less,  to  protect  himself  against  loss  on  the  transaction,  by  buying 
or  wJime  otl^  OfptiflOfl.  Of  cou»e  the  multitudiiu)us  transactions  are  simplified  by  means  of 
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file  dearing-house;  but  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  each  man  had  to  pay  all  those  to  whom  he 
owes,  and  receive  from  all  who  are  indebted  to  him.  In  this  country,  at  least,  it  is  not  usual 
for  any  particular  lot  of  grain  to  be  transferred  as  supposed  under  the  future  system;  ^"J*^^ 
effect  of  the  usual  transactions  is  as  above  described,  except  that  thonsands  take  place  withoui 

any  delivery  of  grain  whatever.  ,  ,     i      n  • 

It  is  customarv  among  some  English  importers  of  gram  to  hedge  by  sellmg  options  or 
futures  in  this  country  or  in  the  United  States— usually  iu  this  country.  For  example,  if  an 
importer  buys  10,000  quavtei-s  of  wheat  abroad,  rather  than  risk  the  whole  amount  that  he 
would  lose  if  a  lull  took  place,  he  sells  an  equal  quantity  of  wheat  in  thd  shape  of  fiitims  at  ttie 
highest  price  he  can  get.  If  he  sells  the  futum  at  the  same  price  as  he  has  paid  for  the  ffBf* 
he  oovera  his  risk  entirely,  and  stands  to  win  at  least  as  much  on  the  former  m  the  event  o\  a 
Ml  in  price  as  he  will  lose  on  the  latter.  Indeed,  a  series  of  falls  will  be  more  to  his  advantase 
than  a  series  of  advances,  because  he  cannot  get  any  profit  on  his  grain  tiU  it  arrives  m  this 
country,  and  for  every  advance  in  price  he  ^\ill  have  to  pay  cash  on  his  fatures,  which  might 
be  inconvenient ;  whereas,  in  the  event  of  a  heavy  faU,  he  m^t  buy  in  Mi  ftitnres  on  very 
advantageous  terma,  wait  for  a  temporary  turn  in  the  market  in  order  to  seU^m,  and  then 
look  forward  to  another  fall  to  enable  him  to  repeat  the  manipulation.  In  short,  what  suits 
him  best  is  a  series  of  falls,  with  brief  recoveries  or  partial  recoveries  at  intervals.  But  a 
continuous  fall  will  be  more  advantageous  to  him  that  a  continuous  rise. 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  will  be  gaAered  that  there  is  a  very  lai^  number  ot 
men,  especially  in  the  United  States^  en^iged  in  purely  speculative  trading  in  gram  and  other 
products.  Of  course  there  are  often  many  transfers  of  a  lot  of  wlieat  in  markets  conducted 
under  the  old  system  of  trading;  but  anything  approaching  to  the  number  which  take 
in  the  principal  markets  of  the  United  States  and  iu  Liverpool  would  never  have  occmcred 
under  the  old  system,  Nine-tenths  of  them,  and  possibly  ninety-nhae  hnndtedtiia,  are  altogether 
mniecessary  for  distributive  purposes.  Whether  they  can  be  defended  on  other  grounds  1  ani 
not  jost  at  the  present  moment  considering.  It  is  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  the  vast  majority  ot 
men  engaged  in  the  option  business  are  pure  speculators  upon  prices,  whether  they  are  to  be 
calbd  t^amblers  or  not  When  fifty  men  are  enga'4ed  in  a  transaction  resi>ecting  o,000  b|^hel8 
of  wheat,  as  supposed  in  an  example  given  above,  only  the  first  and  last  can  actually  handle 
the  grain;  and  as  for  aU  the  real,  to  all  effeda  and  purpoaea  liey  in%ht  just  as  wdl  tove 
speoalatioir  upon  a  horse-race  as  upon  the  price  of  wheat.  «   xt   j  i 

Connected  with  the  option  system  is  the  trick  which  is  known  as  ''comenng.  Ko  doubt 
comers  were  eff'ected  long  before  options  were  invented,  although  they  were  not  known  by  the 
name  at  present  given  to  them,  it  is  no  new  thing  for  men  to  endeavour  to  bay  up  a  com- 
modity whidi  is  supposed  to  be  scarce  likely  to  become  so  m  order  to  create  a  monopoly  or 
partial  monopoly,  aud  command  thdr  own  price.  But  formerly,  when  this  was  done,  it  was  a 
case  of  enormous  risk.  Moreover,  it  could  not  be  carried  out  except  by  men  possessed  ot  a 
large  amount  ot  capital.  But  now,  under  the  system  of  hedging  aud  weekly  or  d^  settle- 
ments, the  risk  of  cornering  is  greatly  minimised,  and  men  are  helped  by  bankers  or  brokers  to 
effect  comers,  and  in  many  cases  men  of  stmw,  or  at  any  ratemen  in  an  utteriy  unsound  financial 
ewidiHcNDi,  have  managed  to  carry  on  a  corner  for  some  time.  It  does  not  follow  that  such 
attempts  at  partial  monopoly  are  more  likely  to  be  successful  than  they  were  under  the  old 
system  of  tmde.  On  the  contrary,  there"  is  such  an  enormous  amount  of  schemmg  against 
anything  of  that  kind  by  the  men  whose  interest  it  is  to  depress  prices,  that  it  is  probably 
more  difficult  to  effect  a  successful  eomex  than  it- ever  was  before.  But  the  risk  to  the  persons 
who  attempt  it  is,  as  has  been  stated,  less  than  it  used  to  be ;  while,  <m  tbe  oUier  hand,  tbe 
tiA  lo  other  persons  is  much  greater.  ^  . ,     ,  ,  . 

Writing  ai^ain  on  the  subject  in  November  last,  Mr.  Davis  said  that  while  the  mercliants, 
millers,  spinnera  and  exporters  were  ever  working  for  lower  prices  that  their  contracts  may 
return  to  their  possession  at  a  good  round  profit,  tnere  remain  only  the  isolated  and  poweness 
produoere  interested  in  maintaming  ot  advancing  prices.  He  remarked  that  ^® 
puzzled  by  the  apparently  anomalous  action  of  buyers  of  actual  grain.  Apparently  they  should 
be  interested  in  advancing  prices  after  they  have  bought,  and  yet  their  every  utterance  was  ot 
a  character  to  depreciate  the  property  they  owned.  Tbe  mystery  was  solved  to  him  when  be 
ascertained  that  the  moment  one  of  these  "receivers,"  as  they  are  called,  has  bought  a  quann^ 
of  grain  he  hedges  by  selling  a  future  against  it,  and  he  has  no  further  mterest  in  the  pnce  of 
lb©  actual  grain,  while  he  has  an  abiding  and  intensely  absorbing  interest  in  depressing  the 
price,  in  order  that  he  mav  buy  in  his  outstanding  contracts  at  a  profit.  The  pnce  the  receiver 
pays  the  farmer,  Mr.  Davis  goes  on  to  say,  is  regulated  by  the  price  of  options,  and  itmat^ 
not  to  the  receiver  how  low  that  price  may  be  so  long  as  he  hedges 
price  to  a  still  lower  level  when  takii^  hd  his  coatoiete^  and  tiaa  we*  he  it  alwaya 

engaged  in«  x 

The  deamess  and  comprehensiveness  of  Mr.  Davis's  arguments  render  it  unnecessary  to 
quote  many  othor  Amerioan  oppcMients  of  the  option  system  whose  evidwice  I  har/e 
before  me. 
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Tlifl  oniiiions  of  a  few  merchanta  on  tte  London  Corn  Exchange  have  been  quoted  in 
defe^  TTTo^ol  S^tem;  but  many  more  whom  I  consulted 

steondy  against  it.    Several  said  that  the  best  firms  on  Mark  Lane  would  have  nothing  to  do 
wiS^  the  option  dealers,  and  that  any  firm  dabbling  in  opti<ms  WM  ««aided  with  suHpic  on 
Ft  was  a  Jsaid  that  nearly  aU  the  Londoa  firms  who  had  dea  t  m  "Pt'^^.^J.^-^^  ^"^^^ 
fin-ers.    The  BVBtem.  it  wb  remarked,  did  not  work  well  with  legitimate  t.adin?  and  t  xws 
tloae  who  mTa  study  of  it.  and  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  it,  who  cou^d  hoU  t^^^r 
own  in  it.    The  prevalent  opinion  among  the  merchants  consults  was  also  to 
the  option  system  tended  to  lower  prices,  because  ^lie^xn^llma  Snd  thi 

fictitious  srain  were  all  concerned  in  the  depreciation  of  prices  a  ter  they  bad  sold,  and  ^ 
buyers  importers,  and  mUlera  had  no  power  against  these  speculators,  while  many  of  them 
i^ktora  themselves,  and  inte^  in  a  &U  at  least  as  mu«i.  as  w  a  rise,  by  sellmg 

^X^S  wS^^? c";ntry  who  hns  dealt  with  this  option  system  f'^'^^^.^ 
comprehensive  manner  is  Mr.  C.  W.  Smith,  late  of  Liverpool  In  the  b^.  ^^^J^^J^J 
published  on  the  subject,  he  stated  that  when  the  system  was  extended  ^  Liv«T«>l  he  was  a 

Siember  of  a  firm  ofbrokers  in  that  city,  and  that  for  some  time  he  ^tf"'^?  ^  °  1  f  ,^ 
method  of  trading.  He  found,  however,  that  he  must  a,lopt  i^^miiess  he  mt^d^  tobe 
crowded  out  of  liis  business,  and  when  he  retired  from  the  fii-m  with  which  he  ^  f^^Tt 
he  had  been  en-aged  in  Jption  trading  about  fifteen  years.  He  commenced,  he  says,  as  a 
"  bull?'  bTt  st^n  ffond  that  the  "bolls"  dmost  always  got  the  worst  of  it.  ^mee  makn.,  tha^ 
discovery  he  has  been  a  persistent  "  bear,"  greatly  to  the  profit  ot  those  with  whom  he  was 
jTeS,  and  to  the  advantage  of  his  own  business.  He  is  convinced  that  tje  opti^ys^ 
~not  oni;  the  cause  of  ruin  to  a  great  number  of  people  engaged  ^^e  sj^uMive  trad^ 
to  others  with  whom  they  are  connected  in  business,  but  also  that  it  is  in  great  measure 
ScSintlll  forlhe  ^c^^^^^  and  commercial  depression  which  has  W^^^'^  ^ZZcTZ 
yean  in  this  and  other  countries.  He  has,  therefore,  made  it  his  business  to  denounce  the 
rystem  mider  which  he  was  formerly  engaged,  and  in  the  second  book  which  he  has  written  on 
the  subject  he  has  gone  into  great  detail  in  exposing  its  methods  and  ettect8._  - 

Amon-  the  statements  ^de  in  Mr.  Smith's  second  book  ('Commercial  Gambhng')  are 
some  wMch  may  be  briefly  pven  in  substance.   He  says  that  in  a  falUng  market  importers  are 
SSLted  by^hdr  sales  of  futures,  taking  daily  or  weekly  cash  differences  as  the  market  a  Is 
^ToJc\e.r\j  how  it  is  that  importers  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  -  ^e  suieof^ 
bulls,  reallv  become  bears  in  respect  of  the  options  which  they  sell 

Conversely  in  a  rism<'  market,  importers  are  oft-m  in  ddficulty  if  they  are  men  who  deal  ra 
SoL  as'thev  hlvl  to  buy  bacithe  futures  they  have  sold,  because  they  cannot  real«e 
'iS^^y  lS^^^  '^^'^  tbe  same  parity  of  values  as  the  -e  xu  the  n,arket  for 
futures  ThLfore,  to  create  cash  to  pay  into  the  clearing-house  they  ^^^^Vtilrwhln 
actual  stocks  at  the  best  price  they  can  get,  or  buy  back  '^t'ly!''iZ^r^th^^  S  ^ 
market  turns  once  more,  the  futures  have  to  be  sold  a^iin  at  P"<»        ^°  ,^vf  ^ 

and  so  on.    An  importer,  it  may  be  observed.  c:m  take  his  time  to  b.iy,  as  a  -ule         he  is 
often  a  comnulsorv  seller,  unless  he  happens  to  be  a  man  of  great  capital.    Mr.  bniith  gives 
Tshowlng,  not  only  that  the  option  system  tends  to  reduce  P-es  becau^ 
is  the  interest  of  almost  all  classes  of  men  engaged  in  the  business  to  '^HS,?^"^/^^";^!^ 
because  it  causes  panics  which  tend,  in  their  turn,  to  reduce  pnces.   The  optwu  ««5^t«n. 
sSs^  where  it  has  Cme  common,  has  driven  the  old  class  of  merchants,  men  of  large  capita^ 
^t  of  business,  and  has  admitted  a  number  of  mere  men  of  straw.   As  an  ^^^^^jrle  j'^  f^"^' J« 
states  that  a  panic  in  the  cotton  trade  was  brought  about  by  a  couple  of  bank  clerks  who 
Kd  their  empbyers  of  £180,000  to  pay  their  differences  in  the  dearin^e.  the  resi^ 
being  extensive  failures  and  the  ruin  of  many  men  of  business.    In  ?Pe««^.  •f^Tt.J^^rS 
remarks,  when  speculation  is  rampant,  extra  carrying  ,iremiam«,  ftom  o  to  6  per  cent  on 
futures  are  soiMtimes  paid,  and  these,  of  course,  mduce  men  to  hold  gram  or  othei 
commodities ;  but  UsnaUy  there  is  no  extra  premium,  and  sometimes  futures  are  actually  at  a 
dSSS  of  lower  than  spot  prices,  so  that  there  is  no  inducement  ^l-atev-er  t«  hold  actusi 
stocks  of  crrain    It  mi^ht  be  supposed  that  comers  were  advanUgeouR  to  producers,  but  it  is 
iSed  o^Lt  th'/never  tie  place  until  the  fcrmera  hav,       most  o.  their  gra^^^^^^^ 
tihat,  if  a  rifle  is  kept  up  for  a  time  because  of  a  comer,  the  farmers  seldom  get  the  -benefit  ot  it 
lli»«nver  the  knowled»  that  there  is  an  immense  accumulation  ot  gram  of  anj  otner 
SSiy^^wing  I^T^orner,  paralyses  trade,  because  business  men  are  ^fr^d  ofa  sudden 
unloading  which  would  swamp  the  markets.    At  any  moment  a  corner  may  break  down, 
Stragam  t  the  ^^sh  of  those  who  are  conducting  it,  and  the  colhige  in  prices  m 
uX^Trous  to  a  large  number  of  people.  Mr.  Smith,  in  hia  new  book,  auius  up  his  argameota 
in  certain  statemente,  which  he  claims  to  have  proved. 

BSrewhowe  desirous  of  becoming  thoroughlv  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  system 
under  notice  may  be  referred  to  the  book  from  which  these  conclusions  are  taken,  wntten  by  s 
ma.n  who  "kuowB  every  rope  in  the  ship," 
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CioiratiinaGoani. 

It  is  time  now  to  examine  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  option  system.  It  appears  to 
me  that  Mr.  Davis  in  America  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Smitli  in  England  have  clearly  disposed  of  all 
the  ai^uments  of  the  defendersy  not  to  mention  the  numerous  other  witnesBes  who  are  <m  titie 
attacking  side.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  attacks  on  the  option  system  are 
directed  against  the  purely  speculative  operations  which  take  place  under  it,  and  in  all  cases  in 
which  I  have  spoken  of  men  as  attacking  the  option  system  this  was  meant.  No  one  objects 
to  a  man  who  wants  com,  pork,  cotton,  or  sugar  buying  it  for  future  delivery  at  a  fixed  price. 
It  k  often  necessary  for  him  to  do  so,  in  otAet  that  he  may  know  at  what  price  he  can  afford  to 
rsBell.  For  example,  a  miller  has  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  flour  for  two  or 
three  months  to  come,  and  before  he  can  safely  fix  tlie  price  he  wants  to  know  what  he  will 
have  to  give  fur  the  wheat.  In  short,  tlie  attack  is  u]">on  precisely  those  abuses  of  the  future 
trading  system  which  ths  Anti-Option  Bill  prohibits.  This  explanation  is  necessary  in  passing 
jud^nnent  upon  the  controversy  which  has  been  given  in  a  brief  form  in  the  preceding  portion 
of  this  artide. 

AYith  respect  to  the  assertion  that  the  principal  grain  crops  of  the  United  States  could  not 
be  moved  in  the  autumn  without  the  aid  of  the  option  system,  Mr.  Davis  has  sufficiently 
disposed  of  it  by  showing  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  this  grain  comes  under  the 
system.  His  opponents  rejdn  to  the  dlect  that,  althoi^h  none  of  the  wheat  which  does  not 
^ade  up  to  No.  2  is  sold  in  options,  these  who  purchase  it  sell  options  of  graded  wheat  liy 
way  of  hedging,  and  that  if  they  coxdd  not  do  this  tbey  would  not  be  able  to  carry  the  great 
Imlk  of  the  ungraded  grain  through  the  winter,  unless  they  could  buy  it  at  a  sufficiently  low 

!>rice  to  protect  themselves  against  risks.  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  argument  in 
avour  of  the  option  system.  If  examined,  however,  it  wHl  be  found  to  be  inconsistent  with 
other  statements  made  by  those  who  use  it.  If  an  elevator  company  buy  a  million  bushels 
of  ungraded  wheat,  what  is  to  prevent  them  from  selling  it  for  delivery  mouths  ahead  at  fixed 
prices  to  difi'erent  buyers  who  want  it?  They  conld  sell  it  by  sample,  or  as  an  inferior  grade, 
as  they  actually  do  sell  it  when  it  is  sold  for  delivery.  As  possessors  of  the  wheat,  they 
would  be  entitled  under  the  Anti-Option  Bill  to  sell  it  for  faixae  delivery  to  anycme*  Why 
should  it  be  necessary  for  them  to  sell,  nominally,  graded  wheat  which  they  have  not  got, 
under  the  option  systern?  If  delivery  be  the  essential  feature  of  every  future  contract,  as  the 
defenders  of  tliC  option  system  pretend,  why  cannot  these  holders  of  ungraded  wheat  sell 
futures  of  what  they  possess  and  can  deliver,  as  well  as  futures  of  what  they  do  not  possess, 
and  yet,  according  to  the  gentl^nen  referred  to,  will  be  bound  to  deliver  ultimately?  There 
cannot  be  any  reason  for  their  prefmnce  for  the  latter,  except  tiiat  they  will  not  be  bound  to 
deliver  it  at  all.  In  an  ordinary  season  America  grows  no  more  wheat  now  than  she  produced 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  when  the  option  system  had  made  very  little  headway;  and  if 
the  grain  crops  could  be  moved  then  without  the  new  system,  why  should  it  be  necessary  at 
the  present  time? 

As  to  the  statement  that  elevator  companies,  millers,  and  speculators  would  pay  less  than 

they  pay  now  for  wheat  to  hold  through  the  winter,  if  they  could  not  protect  themselves  by 
means  of  options,  the  fact  is  clear  that  they  pay  very  much  less  now  than  they  paid  when 
they  had  not  the  advantage  of  the  system.  Moreover,  as  already  stated,  they  could  sell 
iiitures  to  the  full  amount  of  the  grain  in  their  possession  for  actual  deUvery  any  number  ci 
months  ahead ;  and  if  the  gambling  element  of  the  option  system  were  destroyed,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  would  sell  futures  in  this  way.  Legitimate  speculation  in  the  purchase  of 
wheat  beforehand  without  any  hedging  has  been  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  gambling 
system,  and  would  be  restored  by  the  abolition  of  that  system.  The  system  has  rendered  the 
market  in  which  it  prevails  the  playground  of  gambling  tricksters,  and  has  gone  far  to  render 
Intimate  trading  altogether  unsafe.  It  has  broken  down  all  confidence  in  the  old  system  of 
judging  as  to  the  probable  course  of  trade,  based  upon  present  and  prospective  supplies  and 
demands.  Thes-e  influences,  I  am  convinced,  have  had  a  far  more  potent  effect  in  depressing 
prices  than  any  risk  of  holding  wheat  through  the  winter  could  possibly  have  if  business  were 
conducted  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  men  who  hold  large  stocks  d 
wheat  until  they  can  be  sent  into  oonsomption  would  want  to  maike  larger  carrying  charges 
than  they  make  at  present  under  the  hedging  system,  there  appears  to  me  every  reason  to 
believe  that  such  extra  margins  of  profit  would  be  trifling  in  comparison  M  ith  the  advantages 
to  he  obtained  through  the  abolition  of  a  system  which  tends  to  lower  prices  all  round, 
probably  to  an  enormous  extent. 

The  contention  that  there  is  no  such  thii^  as  mere  "wind-selling,"  or  gambling  in  prices, 
in  any  regular  market,  because  delivery  is  always  "contemplated,**  is  clearly  a  mere  subter- 
fuge, as  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  no  delivery  in  forty-nine  future  contracts  out  of  fifty,  or 
perhaps  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  in  the  cases  in  which 
deUvery  does  not  take  place  there  is  a  nominal  transfer  of  produce  which  is  ultimately 

-I  • 
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delivered  to  some  one,  because  this  is  true  only  in  cases  in  which  a  specified  lot  of  produce 
is  sold  and  resold  many  times,  while  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  no  particular  lot  is  ever 
in  view,  but  only  a  certain  quantity  of  a  giveu  grade.  A  may  sell  10,000  bushels  of  No.  2 
American  red  wheat,  nominally  for  July  delivery,  to  B,  who  in  his  turn  sells  5,000  bushels  of 
the  same  grade  to  G  for  August  delivery  and  5,000  bushds  to  D  for  September,  while  C  and  D 
in  their  turn  may  sell  various  quantities  of  the  same  grade  for  different  months.  In  all 
piohability  the  wheat  in  sight  when  A's  July  delivery  would  be  due  would  all  have  been 
di^kosed  of  before  C's  Seplember  delivery  took  place;  so  that  it  wouLl  be  nonsense  to  say  that 
the  wheat  A  sells  is  merely  transferred,  instead  of  being  delivered  to  B.  All  the  men  may 
settle  in  differences  of  price,  and  not  one  may  have  any  intention  of  handling  the  grain.  Any 
buyer  can  insist  on  delivery,  it  is  tm^  and  this  is  all  that  the  much-vaunted  rule  of  the 
exchanges  or  clearing-houses  amounts  to.  The  fact  remains  that  the  vast  majority  of  dealings 
in  options  or  futures  in  America,  Liverpool,  or  London  are  settled  without  delivery.  I  have 
before  me  the  rules  of  the  Liverpool  and  London  clearing-houses  in  relation  to  grain,  and  in 
both  settlement  without  delivety  is  clearly  provided  for.  Mr.  G.  W.  Smith,  who  has  operated 
in  Idverpool  for  many  years,  says  that  96  per  cent,  of  future  contracts  are  settled  without  any 
transfer  of  produce ;  imd  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  London  tells  me  that  in  the  London 
Produce  Exchange  the  business  done  nominally  in  grain  is  "purely  an  option  business.** 
"  Any  buyer  may  demand  delivery,"  he  adds ;  "  but  no  one  does."  The  options  are  simply 
hedges  against  actual  imports,  or  purely  gambling  ventnres. 

Another  argument  m  the  defenders  of  the  system  is  that  it  multiplies  the  number  of 
penons  willing  to  buy  the  farmer's  produce,  and  that  therefore  it  must  be  beneficial  to  him. 
To  say  the  least,  this  argument  is  neutralised  by  the  coimter  contention  that  the  system 

Suts  an  enormous  amount  of  fictitious  grain  on  the  markets,  which,  per  se,  must  tend  to 
epress  prices. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  contontion  oi  those  who  dedare  that  in  the  long  run  the  <^tion 
system  makes  no  difference  to  prices,  or  that  if  it  tends  to  depress  them  in  periods  of  pleaty, 

it  also  tends  to  enhance  them  iu  a  corresponding  degree  in  seasons  of  scarcity. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  to  anyone  not  conversant  with  the  details  of  the  option 
system  that,  as  in  every  contract  there  must  be  one  person  interested  in  a  rise  of  prices  and 
one  interei^  in  a  £aU,  as  &r  as  that  pertlcalar  contract  is  conomied,  and  that  therefore  m 
the  whole  mass  of  contracts  there  must  be  as  many  interested  on  one  side  as  on  the  other,  the 
influences  of  the  two  sets,  so  far  as  men  have  power  to  affect  prices,  must  precisely  neutralise 
each  other  in  the  long  run.  I  have  never  seen  the  argument  put  in  this  form  by  defenders  of 
&e  system ;  but  it  ha^  occurred  to  myself  as  the  most  plausible  of  any  that  they  could 
poemly  use.  Its  £illacy  lies  in  the  met,  previondy  alluded  to,  that  in  the  speculative 
maiket  the  "  bears  "  in  the  long  run  must  be  stronger  tiian  the  "  bulls."  One  reason  is,  that 
a  great  number  of  those  who  rank  on  the  bull "  side,  such  as  millers  who  purchase  corn  for 
manufacture,  and  merchants  who  import  it  for  distribution,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  men  who  make 
a  business  of  manipulating  the  markets.  Those  of  them  who  buy  in  the  old-fashioned  way, 
as  a  sreat  majority  of  miOilers  and  imports  in  this  oonntry  still  do,  are  not  acting  bulls  **  at 
all,  sdthough  in  the  equal  division  which  it  has  been  said  there  must  be  among  those  who  are 
interested  in  a  rise  or  in  a  fall  in  prices  they  rank  on  the  "bull"  side.  As  to  those  who 
hedge  against  their  future  purchases,  they  are  the  weakest  of  sellers,  as  they  are  often 
compelled  to  sell  quickly  after  making  a  large  purchase,  in  order  to  meet  their  settlements. 
Thus,  while  they  are  waiting  to  buy  Siey  are  interested  in  a  &U,  and  when  ibffy  have  bought 
they  help  to  create  a  fuither  fall  1^  their  anxiety  to  sell  in  order  to  hed^  Having  hedged,  * 
as  explained  in  an  example  given  on  a  preceding  page,  they  are  interested  in  a  fall  rather  than 
in  a  rise.  Indeed,  in  Ihe  event  of  a  great  drop  in  price  taking  place,  the  men  who  have  bought 
futmres  of  them  may  be  constrained  to  settle  up  prematurely  on  terms  highly  advantageous 
to  thffln.  Moreover,  they  can  make  tbcsr  sales  of  futures  modi  more  ext^odve  tiban  their 
purchase  of  grain,  if  they  see  a  ichance  of  gain  so  dmug,  -and  Am  tini^  join  the  **lxm^iBi 
effect,  to  run  down  prices. 

Then  we  have  the  fact  that  the  tiickery  which  is  rampant  under  the  system,  the  frequent 
collapses  of  men  of  straw  who  are  introduced  by  it,  and  the  panics  which  are  got  up  juiiificially, 
or  which  occur  on  the  collapse  of  attempts  to  comer  a  oooimodity,  all  tend  on  the  nde  of  tiie 
"beaiB."  On  the  other  hand,  the  worst  tricks  of  the  "bulls,**  the  comers  whicli  tliey  get  up, 
have  really  a  more  damaging  effect  upon  prices  than  anything  which  the  "  bears  "  can  do ; 
for,  so  long  as  a  corner  exists,  no  confidence  can  be  felt  by  legitimate  traders  in  the  course  of 
prices  for  a  single  day  to  come,  as  a  break-down  may  occur  without  an  hour's  notice.  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  clear,  then,  that  there  is  no  sudi  equality  betwe^  tke  opposing  f<ffoe8 
xmder  the  option  vfBtem  as  has  been  suggested. 

So  far  as  traders  or  speculators  can  influence  prices,  as  tbey  frequently  can  by  means  of 
false  reports,  or  by  tricks  in  buying  or  selling  for  that  distinct  purpose,  a  com[3arison  of  the  old 
and  new^  systems  clearly  shows  that  the  latter  has  been  a  disadvantage  to  producers.  Under 
the  former,  everyone  who  b(»^t  grain  or  other  produce  to  r^sdl  in  its  raw  form,  or  as  ^  a 
tiaannJEftCtuied  oonilmodity,  was  int6|ge6ted  in  an  adrooce  of  pric^  mi%  oon^noii^  rising 
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market  was  invariably  advantageous  to  all  dealers.  But  now,  under  the  new  system,  where  it 
prevails,  there  must  be,  to  say  tbe  least,  as  many  operators,  in  the  long  run,  interested  in  a  fall 
as  there  are  dealers  who  will  be  benefited  by  a  rise.  In  otber  voids,  imd«r  the  old  syatein,  ^ 
d«rim  in  produce  in  the  long  nm  were  *•  bulls,**  whereas  under  the  new  system  at  least  half 
are  "bears."  Speculators  nnder  the  old-fashioned  method  of  trading  might  desire  a  fall  in 
imes  before  buying  heavy  stocks ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  boup:ht  they  were  anxious  to  see 
aa  advance.  They  were  onlv  tem|X)rarily  interested  in  a  fall,  while  now  they  may  be,  and 
luany  of  them  are,  interested  in  a  constant  fall.  This  oompaxison  appears  to  to  prove  to 
demoQgtoition  that  the  option  system  has  tmBueA  to  depress  prices,  so  £ur  as  the  uiflue&ee  of 

dealerB  earn  depress  them.  i,     •  i 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  to  what  extent  operators  can  influence  prices.   It  may  be  saiU 
that,  in  the  loni^  run,  values  must  be  ruled  by  supply  aud  demand;  and  this,  with  qualificar 
tions,  may  be  admitted.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  "  long  run  "  is  one  which  commonly  IwTes 
the  &rmer  out  <rf  any  advon^^  secored  under  it,  as  the  gamblers  in  the  prices  of  farm  ptoduoe 
are  frequently  able  to  manipulate  the  markets  during  the  period  when  most  farmers  are  sellin^r 
their  grain.    Moreover,  by  their  individual  tncks  or  comlnnations  these  men  create  a  constant 
feeling  of  insecurity  which  tends  permanently  to  depress  trade.     Again,  the  system  under 
which  they  operate  is  in  itself  a  cause  of  depression,  because  it  admits  men  of  no  capital  w^b 
noaitionii^  as  gpeculat<»»  under  it,  and  the  frequent  fidlures  <rf  such  men  to  meet  their 
obligations  under  the  daily  or  weekly  settlement  system  are  causes  of  occasional  panics  and 
permanent  distrust,  which  ]*revent  advances  that  might  take  place  under  sound  conditions  of 
trading.    The  svstem  has  led,  too,  in  Liverpool,  as  well  as  in  the  United  SUtes,  to  what  may 
be  termed  a  regular  state  of  market  warfare,  rather  than  trading-  Great  operators  and  «  nngs 
are  ocmsequently  plotting  deliberately  to  ruin  others,  no  trick  being  too  abominable  for  them 
to  descend  to  in  effecting  their  purpose.   At  one  time  they  sell  frantically  m  order  to  create 
a  wmic,  instructing  their  brokers  to  buy  in  for  them  far  more  than  they  have  sold  when 
prices  have  been  brought  low  enough.    This  may  be  dene  to  break  a  "corner,"  rmning  the 
men  engaged  in  it,  and  to  acquire  it  on  their  own  account.    At  another  time  they  may  buy 
with  apparent  eagerness,  leading  scores  of  gulls  to  follow  their  example,  and  suddenly  turn 
Toinid  and  sell  to  an  enormous  extent,  when  they  have  artificially  advanced  prices.  Such  tricks 
are  faral  to  sound  trading,  and  drive  capital  out  of  the  business  in  which  they  are  practised, 
leaving  it  mainly  to  become  the  sport  of  gamblers.  * 

It  is  a  notable  fact,  and  very  remarkable  if  it  be  an  example  of  mere  coincidence,  that  tbe 
commodities  which  come  under  the  option  system  have  felleu  in  value  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  to  a  greater  extent  than  other  articles  of  farm  produce.  There  have  been 
tMiporary  advances  in  two  of  the  products  referred  to,  due  to  exceptional  scarcity  (as  m  the 
case  of  the  flesh  of  the  piij  at  the  present  time)  or  to  gigantic  speculation ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  tact 
is  as  above  stated.  Space  forbids  me  to  prove  this  statement  by  figures,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  do  so,  as  anyone  familiar  with  the  prices  of  farm  products  will  see  at  once  that  it  is  correct. 

The  Americu  Anti-(^tion  Ml  will  probftWy  become  law  during  the  present  year,  and 
ilttB  will  be  a  great  gain.  But  there  is  a  possible  danger  for  European  countries  in  the 
prospect.  It  may  be  that  the  stoppage  of  the  gambling  system  of  trading  m  America,  iis 
chief  home,  will  knock  it  on  the  head  ^altogether;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that 
this  will  only  cause  its  transportation.  For  example,  Liverpool  may  take  the  place  ol 
(MoBsp  as  the  great  centre  of  oplaon  trading.  Whether  this  be  an  imaginary  or  a  real 
d«Dger,  there  can  be  no  question  upon  a  point  to  which  1  wish  to  draw  the  special  attention 
of  British  agriculturists.  It  would  grreatly  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  opponents  ot  tiie 
gambling  system  in  America  if  we,  in  this  country,  followed  their  example  m  demanding 
l^slaiion  against  it.  Immediate  legislation,  of  course,  is  out  of  the  question,  and  what  1 
iMre  to  induce  agriculturists  to  ask  fcnr  promptly  ia  1^  appitotnimit  ofcafii^  Cmw 

to  IsQiiire  into  tbe  subject.  i  ^ 

There  is,  surely,  substantial  reason  for  a  Pariiamentary  inquiry.  In  the  Liverpool  and 
London  markets  there  are,  as  has  been  shown,  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  practices  in 
question  are  conducted  in  a  manner  which,  if  not  demonstrably  iUegal,  is  highly  objecfionawe 
from  many  points  of  view.  Apparently  the  law  is  not  stringent  enough  to  suppress  the  evils, 
as  it  fidte  to  pot  down  gambUng  of  the  more  familiar  kind.  The  subtertuges  which  are 
resorted  to  under  the  systm  indicated  would  probably  render  a  conviction  for  gambling 
difficult,  if  not  unpossible.  ,     ,      .  *  *i*«f 

But,  apart  from  the  objection  to  gambling  in  principle,  there  emj  reason  to  amxm  tMS 
farmers  and  landowners,  and  labourers  through  them,  and,  indeed,  all  who  are  connected  witJi 
liie  land^  m  seriously  injured  by  the  system  of  gambling  in  farm  produce,  which  artihciaiiy 
depresses  prices  and  restrains  Intimate  trading;  and  that  system,  therefore,  should  be  stoppeU 
before  it  becomes  more  extensive  than  it  is  in  this  country.  That  this  would  be  proved  by  a 
Parliamentary  inquiry  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  and  therefore  I  desire  nothing  better  tbfla 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  HoiWe  of 'Camiaoiiai  to  utvesti^ate  the  ^^}}o^ 
wHk^wer  to  nmi6t^  wiWea  engaged  in,  or  dOtt^  Mmam  irttb^  ttie^frtitt  <tf 
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The  Cotmty  Gentleman,  September  9<A. 

The  thankH,  not  of  a^ricultiirifltB  alone,  but  of  the  whole  community  are  d«to  Mr. 
SnriAfor  hTfearless  and  able  exposure  of  the  colossal  system  «/  g*^„^.^'X^^  ^ 
o^rSors  in  "options"  and  "future's,"  with  special  reference  to  ^^.^^^^.^thrwh^e 
prices  of  agricultural  produce.   We  will  not  go  ao  for  as  to  say  that  A»  syrtem  w  wnwe 

La  sole  cause  of  the  Wi««lt°nJ  «J«P««^  f  do  with  thS  British  tomw.' 

Foreien  competitioii  and  bad  harvests  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  \vith  the  liritisa  larmMi' 
SSSSKte  position,  the  one  hy  lowering  prices,  the  other  by  reduaag  CTop^  ^t 
fS^ding  Mr.  Smith's  clearly  thought-out  and  forcibly^^expres^  a^^^^^^^^ 
to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  does  the  system  of  "  optMHW*"  •*fctures,  and  8«t"emenw 
end  dkSly  to  the  dep««iloii  of  prioeB,  hit  that  it  eaters  into  an  unholy  ^^ll^f  "-^-^J^  ^  \he  two 
StoSve  mention^w^th  the  result  of  greatly  intensifyiog  the  ev,  s  tliey  ^o^^^ij?  ^ny 
SShavrp^uoed.    For  instance,  the  price  of  British  corn  is  1-^^, W  SSi  M 
Snorted  com  is  low.    But  the  price  of  the  foreign  corn  has  been  ^"'^'l^y  f^^^^,*^ 
regVrds  the  producer  by  the  action  of  the  speculators  m  ^'^^f^";,  J' ^,S''f.„" 
mSre  formidable  than  Mr  and  natural  fon4»  oompetitjoii  that      JJ"  'T' 
upon  to  fight.    Again,  there  should  be  some  compensation  for  a  poo.  )  leUl  ^  J  ^^^s 
e^ncemfnt  of  prices  according  to  the  inflexible  law  of  supply  ^^'^.^^'^^J'^^^f 
the  system  of  «  futures"  interferes  by  making  prices  depend  "P'>'J^  tj^i^*^  i^^Sis" 
the  speculators  rather  than  upon  the  actual  output  of  grain.   If  J«  "f^T/^.tjeTSt 
or  '« Mures  "  were  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  actual  produce  in  the  particular  a^J'^ie  aea.t 

by  the  sale  of  a  '  future'  to  a  speculator;  secondly,  there  would  be  the  ««^«  «f  it  the  S  J 
tferdlv  there  would  he  the  imUmited  crop  sold  by  bears ;  fourthly,  there  would  be  the  actu^ 
XtliZr^  Se^Z^r."    It  'may  be  W  should  not  the  -tamty^h^ 

3ucer  has  of  getting  rid  of  his  crops  under  the  "  f^tu'^  "  «y/t«^  Jnd  a^StS 

denress  prices  ^   To  this  question  Mr.  Smith  gives  an  elaborate  and,  to oor  mind  a  satisUMSiary 

oS  to  the  scheme  of  settlement  which  regulates  day  by  day  ^^Xn-r  of 

muti^l  adjustment  of  the  speculator's  accounts,  there  is  a  compulsory  rush  or  ^e  [e-sel  in  ot 
these  papei  contraete.    « ItZ  tbe  Talue  of  these  gambling  contracts,  as  ^I;- ^^^^^'^^ 
»  St  reflates  the  value  of  the  actual  stocks."    Tl,e  author  is  of  ^'"/"'^-^"f^^!.  ^i'^JSS 
,«Sn  fof the  belief  that  is  in  him-thac  «  seventy-five       <=ent.ot  the  ^"^^^ 
hI»»^bMn  due  to  the  option,  future,  and  settlement  systems,  and  as  iU  marttets  aet  ana 
SSt^^n  one  anoiher.Tll  values  haVe  sufered  as  all  trades  and  '^f-^J^;:^"^^^^ 
M^nnob  another  and  the  fell  m one  article  of  produce  naturally  affects  the  v alue  of  anotder. 
S  ffi?^  whf live  W  great  sufterers"^  from  the  system  of  gambling  Mr  Snuthso 
^orXSu:^;  are  pushing^hrough  ti-ir,LegislaU.e  an  AnU^^^^^  Tl^'to^ 
tht  best  results  are  anticipated  by  farmers  and  others.    Mr.  bm.th  J^^."^"'^.,?^^^  ^ 
forward,  on  behalf  of  their  fellow-sufferets  in  this  oonntey.     ^-^tlj "f^^^  Wfit  of  T"  We 
if  such  k  BUI  became  kw,  "every  man.  woman,  and  child  would     ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^ 

heartily  commend  this  useful,  suggestive,  and  in  a  true  sense  highly  T^^™*^/^;' 
2S?aZtion  of  the  leaders  of  thought  in  the  agricultural,  — ^^'^Ji^^M^^ 
We  may  add  that  the  work  is  characterised  by  the  same  Incidity «  "~ 
Sioni:  werl  found  in  the  author's  P-y^'«  wor^titteJVB.^ujpo 
for!  Depression  in  Trade  and  SUver.'  to  which  fte  pr««iit  vohnne  kmmmmtm  leapeets  a 
sequel  upon  more  expended  tttiet. 

Hatioml  Agricultural  Union,  OMe,  Sei>tember  Snd,  1898. 

Gambling  ik  Wheat. 

There  are  sfiD,  we  beheve,  a  few  simple  people  left  who  take  what  I  may  ^ J^^JjJf 
view  offarmino^  According  to  them,  the  larmer  has  nothing  to  do  ^'1*^  grow  his  pWdWB, 
STeX  [tTud^carryTto  the  nearest  market.  ^Jich  he  will  £jd  Jre^^^ 
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iMSiseqneiit  rise  in  price.  la  it  above  an  average  ?  Then,  inasmncli  as  the  visible  supply  will 
exceed  the  demand,  the  farmer  must  take  what  price  he  can  get,  and  console  himself  with  the 
beautiful  reflection  that  his  loss  is  the  consumers'  gain.  That  being  so,  what  good  end  would 
be  served  by  any  combination  on  his  part  with  other  growers,  with  a  view  of  controUing  a  rise 
and  fall  so  obvioualy  due  to  causes  which  be  cannot  hope  to  influence. 

We  wonder  if  it  would  snriffiae  these  amiable  theorists  to  learn,  on  the  high  authority  of  a 
gjSDttoman  on  whom  thirty  years'  experience  of  commercial  life,  and  fifteen  of  the  inner 
working  of  the  system  which  he  exposes,  have  conferred  an  exceptional  right  to  be  heard,  that 
natural  causes  have  little  at  any  time,  and  often  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  price  the 
producer  receives  for  the  article  he  grows  ?  The  writer  te  whom  we  refer  is  Mr.  Gharles  W. 
Smith,  of  Liverpool,  and  the  Uttle  hook  which  embodies  his  revelations  is  called  '  Commercial 
GhEunblin^ :  the  Principal  Cause  of  Depression  in  Agriculture  and  Trade.'  The  work  itself  has 
no  sreat  pretensions  to  literary  merit,  and  the  author's  meaning  is  often  obscured  by  the  use  of 
technical  terms  ;  but  if  a  tithe  of  the  statements  made  are  true — and  many  of  them  it  seems^ 
are  not  in  dispute — it  is  undeniable  that  Mr.  Smith  is  entitled  to  the  hearty  thanbi  of 
prodiicers,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  for  the  timely  ezposnre  he  has  made ;  nay  mwe,  that  if 
the  clue  he  has  given  be  leeolittely  followed  ra^  a  very  strong  casa  tmsfi  parhapgi  be  made  oat 
fur  preventive  legislation. 

We  will  endeavour  to  place  before  our  readers,  in  a  few  simple  words,  the  pith  of 
Mr.  Smith's  coutention.  He  tells  us  of  the  gradual  growth  of  a  system  which  is  nother  more 
nor  less  than  gambling  in  produce,  and  whidi  has  almost  entirely  taken  the  place  of  the  dd 
hanS^fide  sales  confined  to  actual  prodi^oe  only.  He  explains  that  millions  of  quarters  of 
wheat  are  bouizht  and  sold  which  have  no  existence  at  all,  except  on  paper.  They  are  dealt 
in  many  months  in  advance  on  pure  speculation,  lor  a  rise  or  fall  in  price;  and  the  buyer  and 
seller,  who  neither  have  nor  ever  expect  to  have  any  actual  produce  delivered  to  them,  vie 
with  each  other  in  tbe  despicable  ingenuity  with  which  they  seek  to  ^  rig  the  market"  for 
their  own  ends.  If  it  be  true  that  as  much  as  four  times  the  actual  crop  of  the  world  is  thus 
dealt  in,  no  wonder  natural  causes  affect  the  price  but  httle.  While  the  unsuspecting  farmer 
believes  that  he  is  getting  an  honest  price  if  a  low  one,  he  is  really  the  sport  and  the  victim  of 
an  odious  and  never-ending  series  of  gambling  transactions.  One  day  it  is  a  German  Jew  from 
America,  whose  attempt  to  make  a  comer  has  fidled,  and  produced  a  reacticHi.  The  next 
it  is  a  con^e  of  clerks  who  have  started  a  syndicate  with  a  similar  object  and  failed,  thiis 
causing  a  general  panic  and  fall  in  prices,  and  who  afterwards  twm  out  to  hsm  ioU)ed  their 
employers  (or  the  purpose,  to  the  tune  of  £180,000. 

In  short,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Smith,  however  hard  it  may  be  upon  us,  it  is  literally  true, 
liiat  speculators  and  gamblere— flmt  most  predatory  chiss  of  light-fingered  gentry,  whose 
object  is  to  acquire  other  people's  mooey  without  the  trouble  of  earning  it,  nay,  gamesters  too 
aNmdonfKl  forihe  racecourse,  specolatCHns  who  have  not  the  effrontery  to  show  themselves  on 
'Change,  every  clerk  whose  fingers  are  itching  for  the  contents  of  his  master's  till,  every 
money-lender  whom  cent,  per  cent,  cannot  satiate,  each  and  all  have  taken  service  with  the 
middleman  of  this  generation,  in  order  to  filch  from  the  poor  producer  his  last  means  of 
subostence,  while  they  batten,  like  horrid  vampires,  on  our  ni^tenal  trader  and  suek  the  very 
Itfe-blood  out  of  the  veins  of  our  native  industries. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Smith  content  himself  with  bare  assertions.  He  claims  to  have  proved 
(1)  'l  hat  tiie  system  of  options  and  future  contracts  was  adopted  in  America  just  when  the 
present  depression  began,  about  1876.  (2)  That  as  the  system  grew  in  America  and  spread  to  , 
England,  the  depression  incieased.  (3)  That  the  system  has  now  become  almost  universal, 
whUe  the  depression  has  culminated  and  become  general  all  over  the  world.  (4)  That  fifteen 
years  of  this  system  has  reduced  land  which  grows  produce  to  a  state  of  panic,  dangerous,  not 
only  to  trade,  but  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation  itself.  (5)  That  oats  and  barley,  to  which 
ttjis  system  does  not  apply,  have  not  suffered  in  value  et^ually  with  wheat,  the  relaUve  falls  in 
tiiese  articles  dnoe  1872  having  been:— Wheat,  63  per  cent. ;  barley,  M  par  cent ;  and  oato 
24  par  cent. 

That  Mr.  ^mith  does  not  stand  alone  in  his  estimate  of  the  ruinous  effect  of  this  system 

upon  producers  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress 

by  Mr.  Kusk,  the  late  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  American 

fiurmers,  and  that  it  has  already  been  passed  by  the  Senate.   The  indictment  k  indeed  a  heavy 

<Hie,  and  if  it  can  be  made  good,  England,  with  its  penal  enactments  against  betting  and 

gmWing,  is  the  very  last  country  in  which  so  peenUarly  otooxioua  a  kam  of  gambling  ou^t 

to  take  riace  nnder  the  protection  of  the  law*  -   

■  ^  WINCHILSEA. 
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Mark  Lane  Xa^prem,  &g?iemhern&,  1893. 

*G0ll»BClAIi  GAKBEilKa.* 

Nearly  six  months  ago  we  noticed  the  appearance  of  a  small  book  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Smith, 
which  claimed  to  set  out  some  original  theories  upon,  and  remedies  for,  the  depression  m 
trade,  land,  ^iculture,  and  sUver.  One  of  the  causes  mentioned  in  that  book  was  what  is 
known  as  the  "  future  "  system  of  dealing  in  wheat,  a  method  of  business  which  brmgs  about 
all  kinds  of  trade  demoralisation,  and  more  or  less  false  sales,  always  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  producer.  This  book  created  somewhat  more  interest  than  even  its  author  expected, 
and,  in  consequence,  he  was  led  to  bring  out  another.  *  Commercial  Gambling  is  an 
excellent  description  of  the  methods  practised  by  a  large  body  of  so-called  a)m-dealer8. 
Hundred  of  thousands  of  qnarters  of  wheat  are  sold  and  bought,  and  profits  or  losses  made 
upon  the  transactions  bv  men  who  have  no  intention  of  receiving  wheat,  when  it  is  ostensibly 
bought,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  sold  by  men  who  really  have  no  wheat  to  dispose  of. 
Further,  the  quantity  of  wheat  that  is  sold  in  this  way  is  probably  larger  than  the  yidd 
of  the  whole  world.  Mr.  Smith  sets  out  his  oont^tion  of  the  injurious  effects  of  this 
oommetdal  gambling  in  plam  and  forcible  language,  and  we  are  glad  that  he  has  taken  up  this 
question,  and  teought  it  to  the  front.  For  doing  this  he  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  wheat 
producers,  and,  as  we  have  before  remarked  in  these  columns  on  this  question,  we  should  be 
^lad  to  see  it  fully  inquired  into  bv  the  new  Royal  Commission  of  Agnculture;  and,  if  it 
should  be  found,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be,  that  the  state  of  affairs  is  quite  as  rotten  as 
Mr  Smith  shows  in  his  book,  we  hope  the  Gov^nment  will  take  care  that  legislation  shall 
put  an  end  to  a  system  of  gambling  of  the  worst  description.  The  United  States  Legislature, 
hi  consequence  of  its  people  havin-  suflered  to  a  very  large  extent  from  a  snmlar  i^use,  has 
taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  we  trust  our  own  Government  will  not  be  behmdhand  in 
adopting  some  measures  of  a  like  necessary  character,  not  only  for  ridding  the  commercial 
woiid  of  a  <n:eat  pest,  but  also  of  doing  a  little  something  which  may  be  expected  to  result  m 
benefit  to  imiculturists.  In  welcoming  this  book,  we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote 
the  followin<r  summary  of  facts,  which  practically  closes  the  volume  under  notice  :— 

*'  1.  That  the  option  and  future  contracts  were  adopted  m  America  at  about  the  time  or 
the  origin  of  the  present  depression— say  from  1875  to  1876.       ,    .    .      .       j  «  ^  j 
•*2.  That  as  the  option  and  future  contracts  became  mim  popular  in  AmmSBk  and  Jfinglana 
ft©  dMWiriai  inCTeased—4»y  from  1876  to  1882.  •  .    ;i  ..i 

«*^^That  as  the  option  and  future  contracts,  combined  with  the  registered  settienient 
system'  became  common  both  in  America  and  England,  and  the  moving  and  luiporting  of  aU 
the  important  crops  of  the  world  became  usual  on  Ihis  basis,  year  aftw  year  the  deproanxm 

has  increased,  say  from  1882  to  1888,  ,       .u  j  •   i  ooo     ^  i  qoq  ;« 

«4,  Since  1888  the  depression  has  intensified,  and  has  culminated  in  1892  and  18  Jd  in 
universal  depnaaQa  aUowthewodd.  Why?  Because  the  i^stems  have  become  ahnost 

«  5  That  the  vario'is  markets  for  produce  where  these  systems  were  first  adopted  ha^ro 
been  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  them  ;  and  that  the  industries  diwctty  affi«ted  ArnYxy 

gradually  fell  into  the  same  state  of  depression.        .  „    ,    , ,  ,  .  ,        ,u    ^  a- 

«6  That  the  various  markets  and  industries  specially  dwelt  upon,  wmch  are  the  leading 
cues  of  the  world,  have  all  been  hampered  and  rained  in  many  years  by  a)rners,  manipula- 
tions, and  syndicates,  and  have  in  consequence  suffered  from  this  cause,  and  such  opratiinifl 
are  solely  traceable  to  the  option,  future,  and  settlement  systwns. 

«7  That  the  values  of  all  such  commodities  havmg  been  fictitiously  raised  by  such, 
artificial  means,  have  eventually  fallen  to  a  much  lower  basis  than  they  would  have  done 
nnder  the  power  of  the  settlement  system,  had  the  artificial  rise  not  taken  place. 

"  8  That  the  wholesale  markets  whore  speculation  and  gambhng  have  beoi  mostn^onoitt 
on  the'  basis  of  the  option,  future,  and  settlement  systems  have  been  most  depnssed  and 

^*^^h^^the  several  trades  and  industries  act  and  re-act  cme  upwi  anolhw;  hence  all  have 
suffered  under  this  option,  future,  and  settlement  system.  .      *    .  - 

«10  That  after  fifteen  years'  experience  of  the  opUon,  future,  and  settlement  systCTM  m 
America  and  England,  the  land  which  grows  the  produce  has  at  last  been  reduced  te  a  state 
of  panic.  threateiiDg  not  only  the  prosperity  of  each  trade,  but  also  that  of  the  nation  itself. 

^"11  That  the  yshxes  of  those  imported  products  which  are  not  based  on  options,  tutures, 
and  settlements  have  not  been  subjected  to  such  depression,  or  suffered  as  much  from  panics 
as  those  affected  bv  such  svstems,  although,  of  course,  the  values  of  all  such  commodities 
have  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  depression  in  ottwr  «facto  vdth  ^»*»^^y  ^ 
or  less  associated.  The  same  remark  appBfls  to  the  v«Mas  uidost^ 
IHX)ducts» 
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•'la  That  supply  and  demand,  of  late  yeara,  have  not  been  the  means,  as  of  old,  of 
r^ating  the  values,  hat  that  prices  have  been  regulated  by  option  and  future  contracts, 
which  are  only  gambling  contracts ;  hence  the  value  of  the  speculative  paper  contracts  by  the 
markets  of  America  and  England  have  absolutely  been  the  regulating  medium  of  the  value  of 
the  produce  grown  by  the  farmer,  and  eventually  have  regulated  the  value  of  t!ie  land  tSM 

produces  the  same.  ,  ^        .   i    i     v      *  i, 

Vb«t  tiie  value  of  certain  agricultural  produce,  such  as  oats,  barley,  hops,  &c.,  have 
not  suffered  in  value  to  the  extent  of  wheat  and  maize.  Why?  Because  the  crops  of  these 
wticlesare  not  moved  to  this  country  on  the  basis  of  the  future,  option,  and  settlement 
systems,  there  being  no  gambling  institutions  in  this  country  for  auflii  ai^dfia.  aune 
remarks  apply  to  other  agricultural  produce,  but,  of  courae,  the  values  of  all  have  suffered  in 
sympathy  with  the  fdl  in  wheat  and  maize.  The  followmg  are  the  values  since  1872,  and 
the  %ureB  speak  for  themselves,  and  show  the  depreciation  in  the  values  of  barley  and  oats 
in  ocmifasttoa  vitii  that  ci  wheat  sinoe  tha^  year : — 

%  Wheat  Barley  Oats. 

s.    i  s.  d.  s,  d. 

1872     ...    57   0  87   5  ^8  2 

1882  -  .  ,  45  1  =  21  p.c,  31  2  =  17  p.a  21  10  =  6  p.c. 
J892  .   30  3  =  83  p.c      26  2  =  16  19  10  =  9  p.c. 

Total  &U  since 

1872     .       .       -    47  p.c.  30  p.c.  U  p.c. 

"The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  wheat  since  1892  has  been  even  more  marked  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  barley  or  oats;  for,  as  exphiined  before,  it  is  due  almost  solely  to  the 
Sweased  quantities  of  futures  sold  by  importers  and  otiiar  traders,  aa  well  as  to  the  un- 
Dovmahed  fioandal  position  of  the  settlement-house,  caused  by  the  great  mcrease  m  gambling 
^rations  which  has  takw  piacftin  ifSm  femor  uOtM  in  later  yewa,  wd  the  gigauuc  losses 

attodaed  to  theaau  .       ^  ^ 

Wheat.  ^       Barley.  Oats, 

a.    d.  «►  d.  s.  d. 

Partofl893  .      •  25  6  .  25  1.  18  0 

Palidaoel892      .   16p^.  4px.  10p.c. 

**Iinay  mention  that  fcaei^n  barley  and  oats  are  imported  principally  on  cost,  freight,  and 
insurance,  and  other  terms,  which  are  the  old  and  legitimate  basis  for  moving  crops.  Also, 
that  there  are  no  options  in  barley  in  America;  while,  as  regards  oats,  they  are  sometimes 

dealt  in,  but  very  rarely.  ^      .  ^ ,    ,  j  i 

14.  That  the  option,  future,  and  aeta<ffDent  systems  have  Inmiahly  depreaaed  the  Taluea 

of  all  oOBimoditaes,  independently  of  the  size  of  crops. 

**16.  That  the  option,  future,  and  settlement  systems  have  been  the  means  ot  torcmg 
producers  to  combine  and  make  a  counter  artificial  move  by  limiting  production,  m  order  to 
tiy  and  raise  the  values  of  their  produce." 


The  Journal  of  the  Brituk  Eoonomic  A»$ookiHm  (fiegptember  JTiimier). 
The  Agbicultubal  Peoblem.   [^Sc^nwrf.]  By  Mb,  W.  B.  Bbab. 

Althouoh  the  pnces  of  agricultural  produce  in  this  country  have  been  greatly  reduced  by 
legitimate  foreign  competition,  the  depression  has  been  intensined  by  unfair  competition,  and 
by  what  mav  be  regarded  as  illegitimate  trade  practices.  Hitherto  very  little  attention  has  be^ 
paid  in  this  isountry  to  a  system  of  commezoal  gamhliii^  which  has  become  common  in  the 
^ted  States,  and  has  obtained  a  considerable  footing  amongst  ourselves.  This  subject  is  one 
of  great  intricacy,  and  cannot  be  dealt  with  adequately  in  a  mere  section  of  an  article.  I  have 
treated  it  at  length  in  an  article  on  "  Gambling  in  Farm  Produce  "  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Koyal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  and  the  subject  is  enlaced  upon  at  still  greater  length  in 
a  bodk  entitled  *Comin^eial  Gambling '  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Smith,  for  many 
years  a  produee  broker  at  Liverpool.  The  system  referred  to  applies  to  wheat,  maize,  oats, 
cotton,  sugar,  porlc,  bacon,  lard,  tea,  coffee,  silk,  silver,  and  petroleum.  As  far  as  farm  produce 
is  concerned,  the  n  ost  important  features  of  the  system  may  be  briefly  described^  as  the 
forestalling  of  the  crops  by  belling  them  before  they  are  grown,  the  sale  for  future  delivery  of 
goods  which  the  seQm  do  not  possess,  and  do  not  int^  to  deliver,  an  enormous  amount  of 
leadling,  without  the  transfer  of  the  commodities,  rampant  speculation,  a  method  of  hedging, 
conducted  after  the  professional  betting  inan's  plan  of  book-making,  and  the  establishment  of 
cleariuf'-houses  in  ^vhich  a  daily  or  weekly  settlement  of  sums  due  on  variations  in  prices  is 
effected  This  is  known  as  the  system  of  trading  in  "options*  «r  ** futures,"  It  has  coane 
into  geneid  use  in  Amfiiica  during  the  last  tw^l?  yeaia,  and  finr  the  last  ten  yean  at  lOBai  H 
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has  completely  controlled  the  market  prices  in  that  country,  and  more  or  less  completely 
throughout  the  world,  of  those  articles  which  are  embraced  by  it.    During  the  last  five  years 
the  system  has  become  common  in  Liverpool,  and  has  made  some  prc^cress  in  Loadon.  The 
American  formers,  almost  to  a  num,  denonnoe  it  as  injiuious  in  the  hijihest  degree  to  their 
interests,  and  two  Anti-Option  Bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  American  Legislature  to  put 
an  end  to  it,  one  of  which  passed  the  Senate  last  Session,  and  would  probably  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  if  it  had  not  arrived  too  late.    In  all  probability  it  will  be 
reintroduced  this  year,  and,  if  it  should  be,  passed,  will  put  an  end  to  the  objectionaUe  Bystera 
as  far  as  America  is  conoeroed.   An  •*  optaon  "  is  deBned  aa  an  agroaomt  whereby  one  party 
seeurea  the  option  of  selling  to  or  buying  firom  another  party  a  ^iven  quantity  of  a  certain 
commodity,  at  a  future  date  or  within  a  future  period,  at  a  fixed  price ;  while  a  "  future '  is  an 
agreement  whereby  one  party  agrees  to  sell  and  deliver  to  or  buy  and  receive  from  another 
mrty  a  ^^iven  quantity  of  a  certain  commodity,  at  a  future  date  or  within  a  future  period^  a 
fixed  price.   In  effect  there  is  no  diffm^nce  between  ihe  two  fwrns  of  contract      te  as 
biimnesa  in  the  recognised  exchanges  is  concerned,  the  only  option  recognised  being  that  of  the 
day  in  a  fixed  month  at  which  settlement  is  to  take  place;    Delivery,  according  to  the  rules  ol 
the  American  Exchanges,  must  be  contemplated  in  every  contract ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  is  a  mere  subterfuge,  as  it  is  well  known  that  delivery  does  not  take  place  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases— Mr.  ftnith  says  not  in  95  per  cent,  of  the  transactions.   The  settlement  is 
merely  one  of  difference  in  prices  as  a  general  rule.    If  the  price  has  gone  up  beyond  the  fixed 
amount  the  seller  has  to  pav  the  difference  to  the  buyer,  and  if  it,  has  fallen  he  receives  the 
difference  from  the  buyer;  but  the  differences  are  not  allowed  to  accumulate  until  the  maturity 
<  f  the  contracts,  being  paid  in  one  way  or  another  in  accordance  with  fluctuattons  m  mora 
from  day  to  day,  or  from  week  to  week,  until  the  final  settlement  takes  place.   Mr.  0.  Wood 
Davis,  aaextoomve&nner  in  Kansas  and  a  capable  statistician,  declares  that  m  999  out  c« 
every  1000  transactions  under  the  option  system  the  seller  neither  owns  nor  expects  to  own 
the  grain  he  contracts  to  deliver,  and  the  buyer  does  not  expect  to  receive  the  grain  he  has 
contracted  to  receive  and  pay  for,  the  tacit  understanding  being  that  the  difference  betw^ 
the  contract  price  and  the  current  price  at  maturity  should  be  settled  between  them.  He 
also  deobies  diat  durir^  nine-tenths  of  the  time  there  ate  more  option  dealers  interested  in 
depressing  prices  than  in  advancing  them,  so  that  the  influence  of  this  speculative  body  is 
almost  constantly  exerted  in  attempting  to  run  prices  down.    That  this  statement  is  true 
there  is  overwhelming  evidence  to  prove,  and  the  fact  is  a  very  serious  one,  as 
quotations  for  some  of  the  most  important  articles  of  farm  j^uce  are  entirely  regulated  tbe 
option  system  of  trading.   That  this  should  be  the  case  is  all  the  more  mtoleraWe  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  only'a  small  proportion  of  the  grain  crops,  at  any  rate,  are  di^sed 
of  under  the  option  or  future  system.    Mr.  Davis  quotes  from  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
showing  that  during  five  years  ending  with  1888,  11,040,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
maize  were  grown,  of  which  only  1,077,000,000  or  9-8  per  cent,  reached  the  interior  Board  of 
Trade  nuuketa,  roudi  of  it  bring  counted  twice,  as  grain  is  sent  from  one  manet  to  another, 
while  that  which  is  sent  to  seaboard  markets  had  already  been  counted  once  or  twice  at 
interior  points.    Mr.  Steevens,  the  editor  of  Bradstreefs,  in  an  article  in  defence  of  the  option 
sN  stem  states  in  effect  that  the  sales  of  futures  are  nine  times  the  total  crop.    As,  according 
to  the  official  statistics  quoted  by  Mr.  Davis,  less'  than  a  tenth  of  flie  total  crop  is  passed 
through  the  markets  in  which  futures  are  sold,  if  Mr.  Steevens  is  r^ht,  it  follows  that  the  sales 
of  fiituraa  in  a  year  are  about  ninety  times  the  amount  of  grain  actually  disposed  of  m  those 
markets.    This  affords  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  what  the  Americans  call"  wind 
selling"  prevails  in  the  United  States.    In  Liverpool  and  London,  according  to  the  evidence 
those  best  able  to  give  information,  the  busineas  done  in  futures  is  abnost  oituely  one  of 

gambling  in  prioea.  ,         ^      „  .... 

Hie  defenders  of  the  system  declare  that,  as  it  multiplies  the  number  of  persons  wilhng 
to  buy  the  farmer's  produce,  it  must  benefit  him;  but  this  contentiou,  to  say  the  least,  la 
neutralised  by  the  fact  that  the  system  puts  an  enormous  amount  of  fictitious  gram  on  ^ 
markets,  thus  creating  a  nominal  glut  which  must  tend  to  reduce  prices.  It  is  further 
contended  by  those  who  operate  undw  the  ^yatem,  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  car^  over 
the  great  quantity  of  wheat  disposed  of  by  farmers  in  the  autumn,  which  is  not  needed  until 
the  following  spring  or  summer ;  but  the  weakness  of  this  statement  is  exix)sed  when  it  is 
shown  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  American  wheat  crop  is  dealt  with  under  the 
option  system,  although  the  prices  of  the  whde  of  it  are  regulated  by  the  prices  of  tiu^ 
proportitm.  No  wheat  whididdea  notgradeupto  Na2,itn»ybe«iplsin©d,i«fiOJdiiader 
the  optiesi  system. 

The  most  plausible  argument  is  one  declaring  that  in  the  long  run  the  opii»  system 
makes  no  difference  to  prices,  or  that  if  it  tends  to  depress  them  in  periods  of  plenty  it  also 
tends  to  enhance  them  in  a  corresponding  degree  in  seasons  of  scardty.  As  in  evwy  contract, 
it  has  been  said*  there  must  be  cme  peraon  intere^  in  a  rise  of  price  and  one  interested  in 
a  Mi,  as  fiir  aa  tbst  partacnlar  oontract  ia  {xsmmoA^  in  the  whels  mm  ai  ooi^facts  these 
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must  Im  as  many  persons  interested  on  one  side  as  on  the  other,  so  that  the  influences  of  the 
twa  sets  of  men  upon  prices,  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  affect  them,  must  neutralise  each  other 
m  the  long  run.  The  fallacy  of  this  argument  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  Dersons 
who  are  endeavouring  to  influence  the  market  for  a  rise  on  the  one  hand  or  a  fall  on  the 
other  are  not  equal  The  "  bears  »  are  nearly  M  of  them  men  CMistantly  eu^a^ed  in  the 
option  busmess,  ^vhereas  a  great  number  of  the  men  who  rank  on  the  "bull"  side  notwith- 
stanaing  that  they  are  buyers  to  whose  interest  it  is  for  prices  to  rise  after  they  have 
bought,  are  not  ordinary  operators  in  the  option  markets  at  all.  Most  of  the  mUlers  who 
purchase  wh^t  for  manufecture,  and  merchants  who  import  it  for  distribution,  are  not  men 
who  make  a  business  of  manipulating  tlie  markets.  Moreover,  many  of  these  men  who  ara 
ranked  anion-  the  " bulls "  become  "bears"  after  they  have  » hedged "  against  their  par- 
chases  tor  tuture  dehvery  by  sales  of  Jutuivs.  Importers  who  buy  extensively  for  deliverv 
months  ahead  at  a  fixed  price,  hedge  in  order  to  secure  themselves  against  the  loss  which 
they  would  mcor  in  the  event  of  a  great  fall  in  price,  and  this  they  do  by  selling  futures,  so 
that  If  the  pnce  falls  they  will  go*  a  profit  on  their  sales  to  cover  the  loss  on  their  pur- 
chases Having  bought  largely,  they  are  frequently  com[iclle-l  to  sell  futures  promptly  at  any 
price  they  can  get,  and  thns  tliey  are  known  to  be  the  weakest  of  sellers  and  men  who  help  to 
depress  the  markets.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  a  comparison  of  the  old 
and  new  sjretems  of  trading  the  latter  is  a  disadvantage  to  producers,  for  under  the  old  system 
mrjme  who  bought  farm  produce  to  resell  for  manufacture  desired  a  rise,  whereas  under 
the  new  system  a  very  large  number  of  the  dealers  are  anxious  for  a  falL  Therefore,  80  ftr 
as  men  have  power  to  influence  market  prices,  it  is  actual!  v  demonstrable  that  tlie  option 
system,  a-s  compared  with  the  old  method  of  trading,  must  have  a  deterioratin<r  effect  upon 
pnc»  No  doubt  supply  and  demend  are  the  main  features  in  determining  prices  but  it  is 
equaUy  certain  that  operators  in  markets,  by  their  tricks,  their  Mae  reports,  and  by  the  general 
sense  of  insecurity  which  they  cause,  have  a  great  influence  upon  market  quotations.  H<m- 
over,  the  gambhng  system  of  trading  has  introduced  into  the  markets  great  numbers  of  reckless 
and  comparatively  impecunious  men,  who  are  ruined  by  a  serious  turn  of  ill-fortune,  ^^reatly  to 
^^^.^^^^^"^"y'^vemuch  to  lose.  The  occasional  panics  and  frequent  financial 
diflicnlties  mcidental  to  the  gambling  system  keep  up  a  ccmstant  sense  of  insecurity,  and  drive 
capitalists  out  of  the  trade.  On  the  whole,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  tlie  system  of 
gambling  in  farm  produce  has  had  a  great  eSeot  in  int^ifying  the  demwdon  of  the  laat 
twelve  or  mteen  years.     •  .  ^  r 


Mr.  aw.  Smith  has  greatly  improved  upon  the  first  book  which  he  wrote  to  denounce 
the  aystem  of  gambling  m  produce  of  various  kinds  in  the  work  just  published  by  Sampson, 
Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  under  the  title  'Commercial  GambKug:  the  Principal  Cause  of 
Depression  in  Agriculture  and  Trade/  As  explained  in  a  notice  of  his  first  bookTMr.  Smith 
was  lor  many  years  engaged  as  a  broker  at  Liverpool  in  option  "  or  "  future"  tradinc-  the 
syrtem  which  he  now  denounces  as  a  great  evil.  Therefore,  he  knows  "every  rope  in  the 
shii^  and  he  descnbes  the  vanoua  devices  and  the  trickery  which  are  carried  on  extensively 
m  Ameri^  and  Live^l,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  London,  in  connection  with  grain  and 
certam  other  staples  of  commerce.  All  agricultural  leadera  should  carefully  read  his  book 
and  see  for  themselves  whether  he  proves  his  case  when  he  contends  that  ac^ricultural 
depr^ion  hasbeen  in  great  ineasure  produced  by  the  gambling  system  of  trading.  °He  points 
«  quotations  of  prices  of  gtain  in  American  markets  are  all  connected  with  the 
fliture  system,  and  that  they  are  manipulated  by  gamblers  by  means  of  trickery,  often  of  a 
very  unscmpulous  kind  ;  that  old-fashioned  traders  are  driven  out  of  the  markets  by  the  new 
system ;  that,  instead  of  men  ot  capital,  the  majority  of  the  si>eculators  are  "men  of  straw  "  • 
and  that,  in  consequence,  laiiures  are  frequent,  and  panics  often  occur,  causing  a  constant 
feetaig  of  insecurity  wluch  tells  against  prices.  He  also  gives  evidence  to  show  that  the 
tendency  of  the  ^ystem  is  to  reduce  prices,  because  the  great  majority  of  the  dealers  are 
usually  interested  m  a  falling  market.  If  half  that  Mr.  Smith  says  ia  true,  we  may  wish 
success  to  the  Amflrj$»n  Anti-Optitoi  Bill,  and  possibly  think  of  something  of  the  kind  fin  onr 
own  country.  ^ 

Mark  Lane  Eaqprm^  Juty  ITfil. 
BtoonsvocBBS. 

Among  the  n^y  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  present  depression  in  agriculture 
there  IS  one  which  has  hitherto  recdved  but  scant  notice,  and  yet  it  is  one  which  is  perhaps 
respcmsi^^Qriseieaijiiiyto  the  fi^^  We  refer  to  tfc 
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epeonlative  middlenian.  He  is  the  emrse  of  ^ricnltnre,  as  well  as  of  any  other  indastiy  to 
which  he  tnms  his  attention.  He  no  sooner  commences  td  operate  with  anything  than  he 
blights  it;  and  it  msy  safely  be  said  that  he  has  done  as  mock  to  lednoe  pdoes  as  aiiy  oflwr 
cause. 

We  do  not  refer  to  the  legitimate  middleman  ^the  trader  who  acts  as  a  collector  and 
distributor  of  prodooe— to  vitimn  tesson  he  is  as  necessary  to  the  wdMwing  <tf  the  fiumw  as 
is  the  seedsman  or  the  maker  of  agricnllofal  implements.   If  ev«y  fannw  had  to  seek  out  the 

miller  to  whom  his  wheat  was  to  go,*  or  the  horse-keepw  who  requires  his  oats,  he  woul*l 
soon  tind  that  the  slightly  increased  price  which  he  obtained  would  not  by  any  means 
compeasate  him  for  the  time  he  would  have  to  spend  away  from  his  farm  and  the  expenses  to 
irtiieh  be  woald  be  put»  It  is,  therefore,  useful  to  have  a  man  who  makes  it  bis  bosinesB  to 
collect  the  crops,  remove  them  to  the  places  where  they  are  required,  and  then  sell  them. 
a  rule,  such  a  man  fully  deserves  the  comparatively  small  profit  which  he  makes,  and  both  he 
and  his  customers  profit  by  the  system  adopted.  That  is,  of  course,  assnmiug  that  such  a 
dealer  is  content  with  a  reasonable  profit,  and  that  he  acts  fairly  with  those  with  whom  he 
deals — and  as  a  rule  he  is  wise  enough  to  see  that  it  is  to  his  own  interest  to  do  80«  There  is, 
bowevo^i  another  kind  of  middleman  who  is  anything  but  a  blessing  to  agriculture.  He  is 
the  speculative  dealer :  the  man  who  buys  to  sell  again,  or  who  sells  to  buy  agaia,  never 
accepting  or  delivering — or,  for  that  matter,  never  inteQding  to  accept  or  deliveF-— die  article 
in  which  he  deals.   Let  us  just  glance  at  the  system. 

Every  day  in  this  country  of  ours  there  are  hundreds  of  bargains  made  in  idieat  which  are 
nothing  more  or  less  tbaa  gamUing  traasadaoDS.   Wheat  is  bought  nominally  for  delivay  at 
some  future  date,  but  really  in  the  hope  that  it  will  belore  the  time  arrives  go  tip  in  price,  and 
result  in  a  "  difference  "  being  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  purchaser.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
seller  anticipates  a  fall  in  the  price,  and  also  hopes  for  a  balance  in  his  favoiu*.    In  neither 
case  is  there  the  slightest  intention  of  a  single  quarter  or  bushel  of  grain  actually  changing 
hands.   This  is  exactly  the  ssme  st^  and  i^^m  of  gamWiwg  wmch  prevails  npon  die 
Stock  Exchange,  for  the  only  difSBraioe  is  that  the  wsger  r&m  to  the  price  of  wheat 
instead  of  the  price  of  shares.    Twenty  years  ago  this  system  was  utterly  unknown,  hut  now 
it  has  reached  such  proportions  that  there  is  more  than  one  Clearing-house  established  lor  the 
purpose  of  settling  these  barg^ns  and  striking  balances  between  the  various  gamblers.  All 
this  is  bound  to  have  an  injarioos  effect  upon  the  price  of  wheat,  and  as  a  fact  it  oontinaally 
tends  to  the  lowering  of  the  market  price,  and  it  tends  to  establish  an  artificial  price,  which 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.    To  prove  this  contention  it 
is  not  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  annual  increase  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
world  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  annual  increase  of  the  population.    There  is  no  need  to  go 
into  figures,  for  anycme  who  is  fiusuliar  witii  the  sabject  will  know  tiiat  the  statement  is 
absolutely  accurate.   The  natural  result  of  this  state  of  afbirs  would  be  to  enhance  the  price 
of  wheat,  for  the  supply  would  be  proportionately  smaller  and  the  demand  steadily  increasing. 
The  effect,  however,  has  been  otherwise,  and  for  some  years  now  wheat  has  been  decreasing  in 
value.    Some  explanation  of  this  decrease  must  be  found,  and  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  only 
one  is  the  reason  we  have  stated*    We  are  incliaed  to  the  belirf  that  a  oareM  investigation  ii 
the  subject  would  show  that  the  direct  tendency  of  this  gambling  in  food  producte  murt  be 
to  lower  prices.    We  are  aware,  however,  that  there  are  people  who  will  dispute  this  view  of 
the  case,  and  therefore  for  the  moment  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  statement  that  it 
produces  an  artificial  and  unnatural  market  price.   This  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  injure  the 
tanner,  and  so  long  as  the  price  which  he  recdves  depends  upon  the  mood  of  the  gamUer,  it 
is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  that  he  can  have  fair  play.    Some  time  ago  th^  was  an 
attempt  made  in  Liverpool  to  rig  the  cotton  market,  and  the  result  was  thal^at  least  half  a 
million  of  money  was  lost  in  three  days.    The  effect  of  this  upon  the  price  of  cotton  must 
naturally  have  been  ruinous  to  many  fanners,  for,  unfortunately,  there   are  too  many 
nowadays  who  cannot  choose  their  market,  but  who  are  bound  to  sdl  at  a  particular  time  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  their  liabilities  for  rent,  labour,  and  other  presring  matters.    It  needs 
ao  aij||sment  to  show  that  the  loss  of  half  a  million  over  a  deal  must  affect  the  general 
market.    This  instance  is  by  no  means  solitary,  although  perhaps  it  is  larger  than  most 
others.    The  evil  about  which  we  are  speaking  has  been  felt  most  seriously  in  the  United 
States,  fluad  we  some  time  ago  saw  the  ibrmatiun  of  a  powerful  party  whose  chief  object  was 
to  promote  a  measure  fior  the  prevention  of  gambling  in  feeding  stuffs.   A  Bill  entitled  the 
Anti-Option  Bill  was  prepared  by  the  late  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  brought  into  both 
Houses  of  the  American  Legislature.    It  has  already  passed  the  Senate,  and  seems  likely  to 
pass  the  House  of  Representativts.    Tt  is  a  special  measure,  and  should  it  become  law  the 
eiflfect  TriU  be  to  at  once  prevent  gambling  in  crops,  and  it  is  believed  to  materially  assist  the 
former  by  allowing  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand  to  operate,  and  by  preventing  tim 
a.rtificial  values  and  serious  fluctuations  which  must  follow  upon  gambling  transactions.  The 
evil  is  probably  greater  in  the  United  States  than  here,  but  none  the  less  it  has  got  to  be  a 
serious  matter  in  this  country.   We  shall  probably  have  more  to  saj  upon  this  important 
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subject,  but  for  the  present  we  conteut  ourselves  with  callmg  attention  to  it,  in  the  hope  Uiat 
it  wiU  leodve  consideration  in  other  quarters,  and  that  if  it  is  thought  advisable  the  subject 
maThethmAiedoiUhtfomtlienfiW  is  to  myesti^Hle  {he  preBoal  atato 

This  is  a  red-covered  book  with  gilt  lettering,  written  by  a  gentleman  who  has  obnously 
enjoyed  very  &vounibte  oppcntonities  for  studying  the  inside  trickery  of  what  is  by  the 
average  outdder  regarded  as  the  very  higl^  forma  of  trading.   It  wUl  not  take  high  rank  as 
literature,  hut  among  books  that  are  useful  it  occupies  a  prominent  place.    The  preface 
consists  of  two  sentences,  the  first  of  which  reads  thus : — "  The  book  which  1  had  the 
pleasure  of  bringing  before  the  public  recently,  entitled  'Original  Theories  upon,  and 
B^nedies  for,  Depression  in  Trade,  Lamd,  Agricoltore,  and  ISIver/  havii«  exdted  a  &r  greater 
inteleet  amongst  all  classes  than  I  had  ever  even  hoped  for,  I  am  in  ^onseqneaioe  cariyiBg  out 
my  promise  made  in  the  preface  thereof,  by  enlarging  and  dwelling  upon  the  principal  subject 
I  therein  propounded,  so  as  to  explain  the  gradual  ruin  that  has  been  brought  about  by 
gambling,  not  only  in  options  of  wheat  and  com,  but  also  in  those  of  other  produce,  as  well  as 
seriously  affecting  the  vahte  of  the  land  that  grows  theee  ecxnmoditaea.*   It  was  from  tids 
amionry  that  Mr.  Bear  drew  the  facts  to  which  we  referred  last  week  in  reviewing  the  corrent 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  among  other  items  of 
information,  for  which  the  author  merits  the  best  thanks  of  the  agricultural  community,  his 
definition  of  the  aim  and  object  of  the  Fanners'  Alliance  of  America  is  not  the  least.  This 
organisation,  if  it  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  winnix^  an  election,  has  nndoabtedly  achieved  the 
Atlnction  of  spoiling  the  dectioBi  of  either  of  the  two  great  political  parlies  which  may 
oppose  its  designs.    To  it  the  people  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  Anti- 
Option  Bill  of  Mr.  Rusk  into  Congress.    The  first  thing  to  which  the  alliance  set  its  hand  was 
to  bring  before  the  U.S.  legislators  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  farm  produce  were  no  longer 
regulated,  as  of  old,  by  supply  and  demand,  but  by  the  values  as  quoted  in  the  varions 
produce  gambling  institutions  whidi  had  sprung  up  in  leeent  years  in  commercid  ceotrea.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  the  produce  of  the  land  was  gambled  away  before  it  ever  came  to 
market,  and  the  producer  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  gambler.    This  Bill,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may 
become  law,  as  its  operation,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  will  be  wholly  favourable  to  the  growers 
of  wheat  and  other  cereals.   Mr.  Smith  argues  that  the  resnlt  of  dealing  in  options  and 
fittmea  with  refemioe  to  food  stufi  has  year  by  year  hem  to  artifidally  dopraes  values.  The 
wheat  crop  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1892  was  7,588,527  qr.,  as  against  an  average  of 
9,400,000  qr.  for  the  preceding  five  years,  showing  a  marked  decrease.    The  imports  of 
Indian  wheat  in  1892  were  2,915,603  qr.,  whereas,  in  1891,  they  were  3,034,683  qr.,  also  a 
decrease;  and  the  imports  of  Russian  wheat  in  the  same  years  also  showed  a  deoreaa^  the 
ndaliTe  figures  hring  an  average  <tf  4,470,000  qr.  for  the  yean  from  1888  to  1891,  as  against 
only  1,918,030  qr.  for  1892.    The  point  made  by  Mr,  Smith  in  adducing  these  figures  is  that 
there  is  no  warrant  in  the  actual  conditions  of  the  food  crop  of  the  world  for  the  tremendous 
fall  that  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  wheat  since  1891,  amounting  to  not  less  than  35  per 
cent.   To  the  fact  that  the  wheat-area  of  the  world  has  been  decreasing  in  these  years  must 
be  added  the  othor  &ot  that  tiie  popuhttaon  haa  heen  inmaring,  and  therefore,  aoeoiding  to  all 
idooDomic  laws,  there  oo^t  to  he  an  increase  in  the  value  of  wheat,  and  not,  as  there  is,« 
decrease.    There  were  more  people  wanting  bread  in  1892  than  there  were  in  1891,  and  there 
was  less  bread  to  give  them,  therefore  it  should  have  followed  that  wheat  would  have  been 
higher  in  price  in  1892  than  in  1891,  but  as  a  matter  of  feet,  it  was  lower.   To  what  was  this 
due?   Mr.  Sfl4th  says,  to  the  gambling  that  goes  on  in  the  options,  futares,  Sso^  before  the 
erop  has  any  real  existence.   Four  crops  are  made  out  of  one.   (1)  The  actual  crop ;  (2)  the 
wtificial  crop  in  the  shape  of  o])tions;  (3)  the  re-selling  of  these  options  on  behalf  of  the 
speculators;  and  (4)  the  unlimited  and  artificial  crop  created  by  the  bears  and  other 
illet'itiniate  operators-    And  all  these  options — these  transactions  in  what  has  no  existence — 
are^imder  the  management  of  the  Clearing-house  based  on  a  daily  cash  settiemfiot.  Uadts  of 
spaee  d&  iwt  adiidi  <tf  ft  fiUIar  descc^on  ctf  the  eoa^^ 

The  Land  Agents  Becord,  July  Isfc 

Not  long  ago  we  noticed  a  little  book,  *  Original  Theories  upon,  and  Remedies  for. 
Depression  in  Trade,  Land,  Agriculture  and  Silver,'  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Smith;  and  we  had 
occasion  to  observe  that  the  denunciation  of  the  system  of  "  wind-selling,"  otherwise  known 
as  the  "option  "  or  "fatui*"  system,  the  main  object  of  the  work,  was  stronger  than  the 
arguments  against  it.  We  are  glad,  iherefore,  to  see  that  the  author  has  sent  out,  thioujEh 
Sampaon  Low,  Marston,  and  Co.,  a  new  book,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  which  is  very 
much  more  telling  than  the  first.  This  is  entitled  '  Ckoniaercial  Gambling,  the  FrindpaL 
Cause  of  Depression  in  Agriculture  and  Trade.' 
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Mr.  Smith  (who  knows  all  the  "tricks  and  the  manners"  of  the  syslem  of  gambling  in 
the  prices  of  commodities  from  years  of  experience  in  it,  and  particularly  m  those  ot  wluja^ 
cotton,  and  sugar)  gives  very  strong  evidence  to  prove  that  it  is  one  of  the  canaee  oc 
depression,  whether  it  be  the  chief  cause  or  not.  There  are  bo  many  CMwea  of  depmsum  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  rface  ihem  in  wder,  and  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  admit  that  one  cause  is 
mainly  acomntable  for  the  depression  in  nearly  all  kinds  of  products.  It  happens,  however, 
that  the  commodities  subject  to  the  "future"  system  are  those  which  have  iallen  m  price 
beyond  almost  all  others,  and  most  readers  of  the  hook  under  notice,  we  beheve,  wUl  he 
dis.iosed  to  conclude  that  this  is  not  a  mere  coincidence.  The  ayetem  whu*  Mr.  bmtth 
explains  is  80  intiacate  that  it  cannot  be  summarised  in  a  panfiFaph,  and  we  most  oa  oontegot 
to  KO(mmupd  a|^ih»atuiiat8  to  iwd  the 

The  Nor&  Britith  J^rieuUwrist,  &^temAer  18tt. 

This  is  a  very  aWy-written  indiure  from  the  i^en  of  a  gentlman  who  has  had  a  vast 
experience  in  the  commercial  worW,  and  who  is  well  known  in  Liverpool  as  the  editor  of 
Whitaker,  Whitehead,  &  Co.'s  Weekly  Trade,  Finance  and  Cotton  Circular,  ihe  author 
gives  a  lucid  account  of  how  the  «  bulls  "  and  "  bears"  of  the  Stock  Exchange  operate  m  Oie 
buying  and  selUng  of  "  options  "  and  "  futures,"  and  he  has  no  difficulty  m  rfwmng  that  the 
mwk^  for  any  kind  of  produce  are  often  greatly  demoralised  through  the  operations  of  these 
«  bulls  »  and  "  bears."  Mr,  Smith  has  undoubtedly  a  great  grasp  of  his  subject,  and  the  book 
will  repay  the  most  careful  study.  As  showing  the  evils  on  which  Mr.  Smith  insists,  we 

au#B  the  following : —  .      ,      .  -  ^.      i.        r  e-i  

i**A  broker  held  about  two  million  pounds'  worth  of  iffodueo  m  flie  shape  of  fMure 
oonttacts-iiot  a  pennyworth  of  which  did  he  ever  intend  to  demand  delivery  of  actual 
produce  against  This  enormous  gamblins  transaction  was  known  to  all,  for  all  recognised, 
sooner'or  later,  that  the  same  quantitv  had  to  be  re-sold  ;  and  further,  that  if  the  market  did 
fall  somewhat,  it  would  be  impossible  for  this  broker  to  find  margins  to  pay  mto  the  Oteanng- 
house.    Hence  danger  and  ruin  ahead  to  many  connected  with  the  GIesiw«-hoase. 

« The  market  did  fell,  rebelling  commenced,  and  the  smash  came.  WeJl,  under  the  rules, 
this  colossal  mass  of  future  contracts  had  to  be  sold  at  the  best  possible  pnce  on  the  day  ot 
fiiilure,  which  meant  absolute  panic  and  ruin  to  many,  besides  an  unwarrantable  shrmkage  in 
the  value  of  actual  stocks  of  that  produce  all  over  the  world.  What  did  this  brokers  ^editors 
do  to  avert  this  panic,  and  save  their  own  financial  necks  ?  Why,  they  imitated  the  lianK  ot 
England's  action  of  1890  after  the  Baring  collapse,  and  formed  a  strong  Byndi<ate  and  thu^ 
as  \t  were,  fathered  upon  themselves  (but,  I  may  add,  with  no  outside  guarantee)  all  the  said 
unsold  contracts,  and  gradually,  week  by  week,  liquidated  the  said  holdings ;  but  by  doing  so, 
held  the  market  in  check  for  weeks  from  a  natural  advance,  which  would  have  happened  had 
this  bankrupt  stock  of  futures  been  out  of  the  way,  and  the  market  beoa  legnlated  by  supply 

and  demand."  n    •  •  j-  i. 

But  manting  that  the  market  is  often  demoralised  by  such  illegitimate  trading  as  that 
noted  in  the  above  quotation,  it  is  clear  enough  that  prices  could  not  be  permanently  low 
unless  the  supply  was  in  excess  of  the  demand,  as  otherwise  the  "bulla  would  have  an 
occasional  innings  as  well  as  the  "  bears."    But  whatever  may  be  tiw  opinion  on  flito  prant, 

there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  ability  with  which  Mr.  S»M<l^l»«V??f^'^*  L 
and  stated  his  case  as  to  the  vartMMWBi*  of  miMldiif  which  is  iROi^t  by  lU^timate  tndmg 

in  **eptiflm  **  and  **  fiitunM." 

National  AgricuUmal  Union  CaMe,  July  2.2nd,  1893. 

Fttr  some  time  past  many  people  have  been  dfaposed  to  believe— in  a  somewhat  vague  way 
perhaps-that  the  ^tinned  depression  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  and  especiaUy  of 
wheatrhas  a  cause,  or  causes,  other  than  those  which  appear  on  the  surface.^  The  conviction 
is  slowly  gaining  ground  that  all  the  generally  accepted  explanalkms  are  madequate. 
seasons,  over-piSduction,  reduced  ocean  fiwights,  no  doubt  served  for  a  time  to  supply  plausible 
nas^for  the  constant  lowering  of  prices,  but  they  are  not  sufficient,  and  the  distressed 
fenner  may  well  be  pardoned  if  he  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  some  mystenous  influence  is 
at  work  which  year  bv  year  tends  to  drag  down  Ins  industrj.  .  u^^^^. 

Ko  doubt  there  are  many  acute  observers  who  beUeve  that  there  is  suob  a  «my«tanouB 
influence,"  and  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  steady  appTeciation  of  gold  But  without 
attempting  to  discuss  Uie  theories  of  bimetallism,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  draw  attention  to 
anotlier  explanation  which  is  put  forward  with  much  vigour  and  earnestness  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Smith,  of  Whitney  Court,  Herefordshire.  Mr.  Smith  has  >iad  over  thirty  &8  practiojd 
experience  of  commercial  life  in  Liverpool,  and,  as  the  editor  of  ' mitakw,  Whitehflad  wd 
Co!'8  WeeUy  Trade,  Finance  and  Cotton  Oir(mlar,'  may  be  regarded  as  a  high  autiioniy.  He 
asserts  rauaiy  that  the  system  whioh  bas  ^ning  im  «pwiaay  withm  Hie  past  ten  yeai^  m 
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America  and  England,  of  dealing  in  varioDS  kinds  of  pxodnee  hy  means  of  what  are  Itaoim 

as  "  Options  and  Futures  "  is  the  principal  cause  of  depression  in  trade  and  agricnltoie. 

The  intricacies  of  the  system  by  which  merchants  deal  over  and  over  again  in  enormous 
quantities  of  commodities  which  they  never  actually  possess,  are  no  doubt  a  mystery  to  the 
majority  of  people.  But  Mr.  Smith  knows  every  move  on  the  board,  and  being  convinced 
that  liie  whole  system  is  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  oommonity  at  hum,  he  comes  ftr- 
ward  with  a  courage  and  magnanimity  which  cannot  be  too  highly  appredoted  to  expose  what 
is  simply  gambling  in  food  supplies.  He  shows  very  clearly  that  the  vicious  system  under 
which  grain  is  now  sold  several  times  over  for  future  delivery,  tends  by  creating  an  artiiicial 
supply  to  continually  depress  prices.  As  he  says,  the  corn  markets  all  over  the  world  are 
govemed  ahnost  entirely  by  the  specoladve  markets  in  America.  It  would  take  too  long  to 
follow  the  argument  by  which  it  is  shown  that  though  there  may  be  fluctuations,  this  gam- 
bling in  tlie  long  run  steadily  and  inevitably  tends  to  lower  prices.  The  case  of  the  formation 
of  a  "comer**  may  be  mentioned  as  being  easily  stated  and  understood. 

"You  will  never" — says  Mr.  Smith — "find  a  corner  commenced  in  any  article  of  produce 
80  knff  as  the  produce  is  held  by  farmers  and  the  producers.  Hie  w^ght  of  staff  coming  in 
from  file  land,  combined  with  the  selling  of  options  and  fdtnres,  is  too  heavy  for  sndi  manipu- 
lation. It  is  after  the  bulk  of  the  produce  has  left  the  fanner's  hands  that  such  manipulation 
commences.  In  this  way  the  farmer  loses  the  benefit  of  the  artificial  rise,  and  has  parted 
with  his  produce  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  year."  Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  " corner"  is 
SQceessfal,  the  price  is  temporarily  forced  up  witiioat  any  advantage  to  the  producer,  and  the 
reaction,  of  course,  falls  upon  him  when  his  next  crop  comes  on  the  market.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  "comer"  fails,  as  it  frequently  does,  the  e&ct  on  prices  is  even  wonK^  and  ia 
both  cases  depression  is  bound  to  follow. 

This  pernicious  system  has  reached  greater  lengths  in  America  than  it  has  yet  done  here, 
and  the  formers  there  have  comlnned,  and  have  pressed  upon  their  legislators  the  fiict  tikat 
prices  are  no  Icmger  related  by  legitimate  supply  and  demand,  but  by  values  as  quoted  in 
the  various  produce  gambling  institutions,  so  that  their  crops  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  operators, 
who  forestall  and  gamble  in  them.  A  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  which  would 
practically  prohibit  options  and  futures,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  pass 
this  year,  it  wonid  be  well  if  a  similar  Bill  vrere  introdnoed  into  Parliament,  for  there  is  no 
doabt  that  the  prohibition  of  these  transactions  in  the  United  States  may  tend  to  transfer  the 
jtimbling  centre  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  As  a  first  stop  the  suggestion  already  made  by 
Mr.  W.  E-  Bear — viz.,  that  a  Select  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
whole  subject — may  be  very  cordially  endorsed.  Failing  this,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  little  hope  <tf  such  action  in  the  present  session,  it  would  be  highly  deainble 
that  evidence  shocUd  be  submitted  to  the  Bo^  CbmmisiiAon  on  Agitadioie  now  just  aboot 
toot 

Agricultural  Economist^  Augustlsf,  1893. 

This  book  is  certainly  worthy  of  perusal  by  all  in  business,  whether  as  agriculturists  or 
traders,  as  it  treats  in  a  very  lucid  manner  on  the  gambling  system  of  'trade  invented  in  the 
ITnitod  States  and  copied  m  thw  country,  which  really  puts  values  of  commodities  at  quite 
artifidal  values  accoiding  to  the  ri^;ing  of  markets,  uninfluenced  by  cost  of  production  or  the 
operations  of  supply  and  demand.  We  confess  to  have  learnt  many  substantial  details  from 
Mr.  Smith's  book,  and  having  for  years  past  studied  the  question  of  commercial  gambling  in 
connection  with  "  Farming  v.  The  Middlemen,"  we  can  endorse  the  author's  opinions  through- 
out, and  to  second  his  "  remedy,"  which  is  to  make  it  illegal  for  a  man  to  sell  what  he  has  not 
got  We  are  sorry  the  price  is  so  high  (3s.  6dL%  as  the  nMlet  can  only  be  remedied 
legislation,  which  in  these  days  is  xeguhled  by  nie  masses;  bat  we  leooiameod  the  wm 
toall. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Agricultural  Economist, 

SfB, — It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  have  read  yoiu*  short  review  on  my  book,  entitled 
'Commercial  Gambling,'  and  it  afibrds  me  great  satisfaction  to  see  you  share  the  views 
I  propound^  t(^ether  with  those  of  the  other  leading  agricultorist  papors  aa  the  qnesfeioiL 
of  gymMitig  in  food  products,  to  the  immense  detriment  of  the  farmer  and  pioducei; 
I  trust  you  will  not  let  tbe  subject  drop  in  your  valuable  journal,  but  join  me  in  con- 
tinuing to  expose  the  ruin  brought  alx)ut  by  the  systems  I  propound,  which,  if  thoroughly 
understood  by  our  leading  men,  would,  I  feel  sure,  be  taken  up,  and  thus  enable  those 
At  present  igncorant  in  tbe  subject  to  see  for  themselves  that  tbe  dmple  remedy  I 
TptapooB  woold,  if  carried  out,  have  an  instant  effect  on  the  values  of  wheat  and  other  com- 
modities. I  further  note  your  remarks  about  tlie  price  of  my  book.  My  intention  is,  later 
on,  to  issue  a  cheap  edition  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet,  so  as  to  reach  our  farmers  and  others 
interested  in  land  and  agriculture,  for  my  object  iu  writing  tbe  two  books  was  not  to  make 
money,  but  simply  to  expose  an  €^  which  I  have  believed  for  years  was  one  of  the  original 
jmd  principal  causes  of  depresriai  in  i^pnooltaie, 
Atigw^      im^  ToQn,&a»  Qoabubs  W*  ^tmu 
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The  Farming  World,  Jiihj  28th.  1 

The  author  of  this  useful  volume,  which  to  the  uninitiated  iu  the  phraseology  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  proves  suniewhat  tough  reading,  endeavours  to  show  that  a  gradual  ruiu  is  being 
brought  about  by  gambling,  not  oidy  in  "options"  of  wheat  and  coni»  but  in  other  prodm^ 
also,  bringing  abont  the  destruction  of  the  true  valne  of  land  in  this  country.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  mercurial  value  of  foreign  ,*irain  greatly  affects  our  markets  for  home 
produce,  and  this  sliding  up  and  down  at  the  will  of  the  reckless  speculator  deserves  little 
short  of  legislative  interference.  If  we  are  to  recognise  any  ajde  of  morals,  and  if  we  would 
desire  equdity  and  justice  to  the  fair-minded,  no  one  can  be  excused  for  using  unfiur  means  to 
give  produce*a  fictitious  valu^  and  thus  manipvdate  the  pxMlucts  of  the  soil  which  are  neees- 
sBiy  for  vital  sappcnrt.  Tba  uthoar  is  very  a^Moit»  and  candt^eas  is  ona  of  his  virtoes, 

Beference  has  previously  been  made  in  the  columns  of  the  Land  Agenbf  Beoord  to  the 
exposure  of  the  system  of  gambling  in  corn,  which  has  been  made  with  so  much  energy  and 
public  spirit  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Smith.  The  practice  of  speculatinc;  in  food  products  is  even  more 
pernicious  than  gambling  in  stocks  and  shares.  It  is  very  difficult  to  bring  subjects  of  this 
kind  home  to  the  mind  of  the  public,  but  Mr.  Smith  in  his  work  on  •Commercisl  Gamblings* 
has  given  a  statement  of  the  facts  fonrnded  on  a  long  experience  of  the  system  which  he 
denounced.  Mr.  Smith  has  recently  received  a  communication  from  the  Director  of  tho 
Farmers*  Alliance  of  Germany,  in  which  he  observes  that  he  has  never  seen  such  a  gcxxi  exi>o- 
dtiou  of  the  system  of  gambhng  as  is  given  in  his  book.  He  concludes  by  expressing  th« 
hope  that  the  proposals  against  theJFuture  and  Option  systems  may  soon  be  xeoogtused  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  of  weat  Biitain." 

■ 

The  JUrmsr,  and  Jbrmar  and  BioelAnedert  My  24th. 

Ifr.  Charles  W.  Smith,  the  author  of  •  Original  Theories  upon,  and  Bemedies  for,  De^ession 
in  Trade,  A^culture,  and  Silver,'  has  fulfilled  hb  promise  and  issued  a  work  entitled 
•Commercial  Gambling:  the  Principal  Cause  of  Depression  in  Agriculture  and  Trade.'  This 
latest  work  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest,  although  for  the  average  farmer  it^savoura 
rather  strongly  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  However,  the  author  sticks  close  to  his  subject  and 
submits  several  usetul  statements  and  somid  suggestions  for  tiie  consideration  of  his  readm. 
^The  arguments  are  forcibly  set  forth,  and  although  scwaewfaat  in  price,  the  volamei  being 
beaotinilly  bconght  oat,  is  worth  ptocadiig* 

NaUtmei  AgrusuUural  Union  CaOe,  S^tember  2th,  1893. 

Mr.  0.  W,  Smith,  whose  work  on  'Commercial  Gambling'  was  referred  to  by  Lord 
Winchil^ea  in  last  week's  Cable,  has  recently  been  in  communication  with  'the  Farmers' 
Alliance  in  Germany.  They  are  keenly  alive  to  the  injury  which  the  agricultural  interest 
suffers  from  the  pernicious  system  of  speculating  in  farm  produce  which  Mr.  Smith  has  set 
himself— with  so  much  energy,  and  public  spirit— to  expose.  Mr.  Smi&  has  jost  received  a 
lett^  ftom  the  Director  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  at  Bedm,  in  the  course  of  which  he  says,  **  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  good  exposition  of  the  system  of  gambling  as  you  give  in  your  book. 
Your  indefatigable  crusaOe  against  gambling  of  so  many  years,  both  as  regards  corn,  cotton, 
&c.,  is  sure  to^command  the  sympathy  of  all  farmers  here.  The  arguments  contained  in  your 
book  will  form  subjects  for  debate  iu  our  next  conference,  and  will  be  freely  quoted  frwn.  We 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  availing  ourselves  of  your  kind  offer  and  willingness  to  give  us  further 
inftwmation,  and  to  support  us  with  your  interesting  experience.  Hoping  that  the  proposals 
your  book  contains  aijainst  the  future  sj-stem  may  soon  be  recognised  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  farmers  of  this  country  will  not  be 
behind  tliose  of  Germany  iu  realising  the  significance  of  the  system  which  Mr.  Swith  has  so 
manfnUy  and  completely  unveiled. 

Tie  IHeh  TeaeHle  Jmmal,  Migaet  16^  1893. 

The  author,  who  has  had  thirty-one  year^  erp^enoe  in  the  onnmercnai  world,  deals  with 
a  subject  which  he  holds  is  most  seriously  affecting  the  commercial  and  trading  interests  of  the 
country  at  the  present  time,  and  to  its  influence  the  depression  of  late  years,  and  the  fall  m  price 
of  the  products  of  the  soil,  are  largely  traceable.  In  the  preface  he  wishes  the  landlords,  farmers, 
and  working  classes,  as  well  as  commercial  men,  "  to  realise  the  curses  which  the  Option,  Future, 
and  Settlement  systems  have  brought  upon  th«  worid."  The  evil  had  its  ori^  in  America,  but 
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within  ike  past  fifteen  yeaw  it  has  crept  into  and  has  now  firmly  established  itself  in  British 
commerce.  In  short,  it  is  a  total  perversion  of  legitimate  tradino:,  by  which  one  buys  and 
takes  delivery  of  what  another  has  to  sell.  Under  this  si-urious  system  no  goods  whatever 
pass,  the  dealings  represented  by  paper  contracts  being  settled  from  day  to  day,  or  week  to 
week,  by  a  clearing  (or  sponging)  houM  arrangement,  created  to  liquidate  these  transactions* 
Whatever  produce  is  dealt  in  on  the  speculation  of  its  price  at  a  future  date,  when  that  date 
oomea  round,  the  margin  or  difference  is  only  adjusted  between  the  contracting  parties ;  if  the 
price  has  gone  up  or  dtiwn,  the  margin  is  a  profit  or  loss  accordingly,  but  no  goods  representmg 
the  dealing  are  moved.  The  outcome  of  this  gambling  system  is  that  the  actual  world's  total 
of  any  crop  dealt  in  becomes  doubled  or  trebled  or  quadrupled  on  paper,  so  tibat  the  ordinary 
ftetors  of  supply  and  demand  can  no  longer  be  depended  upon  for  regulating  the  pnce  of  those 
commodities.  It  la  necessary  that  the  produce  dealt  in  should  be  one  of  prime  importance  and 
quickly  turned  over.  The  author  gives  the  following  as  the  "  List  of  Commodities  worked 
under  the  Option  and  Future  Systems,  based  on  Settlement.  In  -47n€rica— Provisions,  wheat, 
maize,  oats,  coffee,  lard,  pork,  petroleum,  sugar,  cotton.  In  Ef^kmd-'Vflmt,  maiz^  sugar, 
cotton,  coffee,  tea,  silver,  silk.  Besides  these,  warrants  in  Bi^land  are  used  as  a  medium  of 
gamhling  in  iron,  copper,  and  tin.*'  He  also  states  that  theje  are  large  speculations  carried  on 
at  home,  but  the  orders  are  executed  principally  in  America,  as  there  are  no  organised  institu- 
tions in  this  country  for  gambling  in  these  commodities.  A  case  in  point,  which  occurred  last 
year  in  Liverpool^  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  spurious  trading,  and  show  what  a 
disturbing  influmioe  it  has  on  the  actual  hand  fide  market  value  of  produce. 

A  broker  held  about  £2,000,000  worth  of  produce  in  the  shape  of  Future  Contracts— not  a 
peainyworth  did  he  ever  intend  to  demand  delivery  of  actual  produce  against.  This  enormous 
punbling  transaction  was  known  to  all,  for  all  recognised,  sooner  or  later,  that  the  same 
quantity  had  to  be  re-sold,  and,  further,  that  if  the  market  did  fall  somewhat^  it  would  be 
impOB^ble  for  this  broker  to  find  maar^ns  to  pay  into  the  Clearing-house.  Hence  danger  and 
ndn  ahead  to  many  connected  with  the  Clearing-house.  The  market  did  iall,  re-sellmg 
commenced,  and  the  sma--h  came.  Well,  under  the  rules,  this  colossal  mass  of  Future 
Contracts  had  to  be  sold  at  the  best  possible  price  on  the  day  of  failure,  which  meant  absolute 
panic  and  ruin  to  many,  besides  an  unwarrantable  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  actual  atoeks  of 
that  produce  all  over  the  world.  What  did  this  baker's  creditors  do  to  avert  this  panic  and 
save  their  own  financial  necks  ?  Why,  they  imitated  the  Bank  of  England's  action  in  1890 
after  the  Baring  collapse,  and  formed  a  strong  syndicate,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  fathered  upon 
themselves  (but,  1  may  add,  with  no  outside  guarantee)  all  the  said  unsold  contracts,  and 
gradually,  week  by  week,  liquidated  the  said  holdings ;  but,  by  doing  so,  held  the  market  ia 
check  for  weeks  from  a  natural  advance  which  would  have  happened  had  this  bankrupt  stodt- 
<rf  FattireB  been  oat  of  the  wiqr,  and  the  market  been  regulated  by  supply  and  demand. 

By  this  system,  the  author  contends,  "  the  value  of  actual  and  bond  fide  stocks  of  produce 
are  reduced  down  to  the  panic  value  of  the  gambling  paper  or  Future  Contracts,  which  wlue, 
therefore,  regulates  the  retail  value  of  all  such  produce  in  every  part  of  tlie  worid,  and  a&cto 
not  only  the  producer,  but  also  eventually  the  ^cultural  labourer,  as  well  as  the  vdue  of-the 
bad  that  grows  the  produce.**  The  book  is  deeply  interesting,  and  the  subject  one  ^at 
demands  searching  investigation;  for  the  deductions  of  the  author,  as  the  result  of  lona; 
experience,  are  that  it  means  commercial  ruin  to  the  country,  if  measures  be  not  adopted^  to 
make  this  gigantic  gambling  in  food  and  raw  materials  illegal.  A  Parliamentary  Commission 
should  make  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  inquiry  into  this  system— which  is  a  potent  ftctor  m 
the  pEesent  agricultuml  depre«ri<«i— nith  a  view  to  legislation,  since  no  power  at  present  exists, 
to  check  an  evil  which  hAS  grown  to  such  mj^nitude  within  the  past  decade.  He  contends 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  Bill  should  be  brought  in  to  make  it  illegal  to  sell 
Futures  or  Options  ahead,  or  forestall  the  market  in  any  way  of  any  produce,  food  products,  or 
commercial  commodities,  which  the  sellers  do  not  actually  hold  in  some  shape  or  form  at  the 
time  of  sale.  The  United  States  Senate,  by  a  lai^e  majority,  has  passed  an  anti-Option  bill 
which  puts  a  tax  on  such  transactions  to  make  them  prohibitive,  but  the  House  ot  Eepresenta- 
tives  has  unfortunately  shelved  the  measure  for  the  present.  At  all  events,  so  far  as  the  home 
markets  are  affected  by  this  gambling  system,  a  strong  case  is  made  out  by  Mr.  Smith  calling^ 
for  Parliamentary  notice,  and  we  trust  that  very  soon  stepe  will  be  taken  in  the  House  of 
Gbmmons  to  have  an  ii^niry  mad^  both  deep  and  searching,  and  emlnacing  not  alone  this 
syston,  but  the  modem  invention  of  Trusts,  Combinations,  and  Syndicates,  which  have  spread 
so  much  of  late.  The  book  is  one  which  should  be  extensively  read  and  studied,  for  it  discloses 
a  condition  of  things  that  more  or  less  atlects  everyone.  The  author  is  not  a  "crank,"  nor  the 
subject  a  "  craze; "  but  the  work  is  a  sober  relation  of  fiacts  which  should  be  fiioed,  and  of  an 
evil  that  ought  to  be  denounced. 
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*Couii£BCiAi>  Gambuno.* 

Sib —May  I  make  a  few  remarks  ou  your  last  Itraiday's  interesting  artide  in  Skmdard 

™  "^OT  mSI  Ae  &U  in  ^  values  of  wheat  in"  America  still  continues  oyrin-  to  the  financial 
crisis  May  I  point  out,  that  while  the  state  of  finance  may  be  the  indirect  cause  lor  this 
continued  decli^  still  it  would  have  been  truer  ex,.ressed  if  you  had  said  that  the  decline 
was  directly  due  to  the  continued  monthly  liciuidation  of  the  raormouB  ©unbling  opUon 
contracts  in  wheat,  which,  under  the  pressure  of  the  flnancid  crisis,  had  made  it  imperative 
upon  the  hoWera  of  theae  contracts  to  re-sell  at  the  best  pnce  obtainaWe  as  each  month  s 
dSveries  came  round;  and  such  has  been  the  case  now  for  months  past.  Even  the  ^ew  York 
and  Chicago  telegrams  point  out  the  past  two  days  that  wheat  declined  on  feare  of  a  liquidate  of 
September  and  December  options,  aided  by  large  operators  teing  on  the  be«^^^^ 
will  be.  more  or  less,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  on  the  broad  baaiB,  that  the  Future  and  Option 
gysbBm  being  in  themselves  rotten,  and  answerable  in  a  large  meaaore  for  the  present  state  of 
finance,  they  will  always  be  affected  by  all  unfavourable  factors,  however  shght ;  and  thus  on 
liquidation  a  decline  in  values  must  be  the  inevitable  result,  and  this  in  its  turn  can  oiJy  tend 
to  seriously  a-<:ravate  the  financial  position,  not  only  of  the  banks  in  America,  but  •*»  «  «Jl 
private  trs^ers,  as  well  as  the  producers,  who  are  one  and  aU  dependent  upon  financial  a^ist- 
ancefiom  the;>  banking  inalftutiona.  This  artificial  decline  day  after  day  being  reechoed 
thiouirh  our  own  prodiwe  exchanges,  the  result  is,  that  tbe  values  of  a  such  commodities  are 
d^nSated  whether  grown  in  this  or  any  other  countrj-,  and  totally  independent  of  the 

m  Standard,  Syptaaaiar  4ih,  1893. 

In  reference  lo  our  recent  remarks  upon  the  depreaaing  effect  of  finanoai  difficulties  in  the 
ITmted  Statee  upon  the  wheat  market,  Mr.  C.  W.  Smith,  author  of  '  Commercial  Gambling 
fSamwon  Low  and  Co.),  asks  to  be  allowed  to  state  that  the  primary  cause  of  the  anomalous 
fall  in  Trices  is  "  the  continued  monthly  liquidation  of  enormous  gamblmg  option  contrartsm 
wheat."  The  pressure  of  the  financial  crisis,  he  adds,  has  made  it  impeiaUve  upon  the  holdere 
of  those  centrists  to  re-seU  at  any  pr^  obtainabK  month  after  month,  as  the  oontracte 
approadied-  maturity.  He  pointa  to  the  -New  York  and  Chicago  market  reports  in  The 
auimdairi  as  confirming  his  sUtement  by  mentioning  liquidations  and  expected  liquidations  as 
the  causes  of  falls  in  prices.  The  Option  system  he  goes  on  to  say  is  a  rotten  one,  and  is 
answerable  in  great  measure  for  tbe  failure  of  banks,  as  well  as  of  trading  firms,  m  the  ^itod 
States,  and  for  agricultural  depression  throughout  the  world.  Hia  contention  is  that  prioaa  an 
artlfidally  deprS«ed,  not  only  by  the  tricks  of  "bear"  speculators  and  by  the Jadure  of 
^M^ZtA  «coraem-on  the  t«rt  of  "bulls,"  but  also  by  the  frequent  collapse  of  the  reckless 
andi^unious  gamblers  who  swarm  in  the  markets  of  the  United  Stotes  aadLiye^l. 
drivincr  legitimate  speculators  and  other  men  of  capital  out  of  the  grwn  ttwto.  ri»  ""6  « 
these  arguments  is  thoroughly  recognised  by  producera  iiuAmanca.  and  by  tbe  gnat  iBa]onty 
of  merc^ta  in  tfaia  oottnti;. 

The  Mormng  JPott,  Sq^tember  3(MA. 

Tbe  practice  of  dealing  in  option*  and  futana  is  emphatically  dewranoed  in  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Smith'a  book  on  •  Commercwl  Gambling.'  He  asserts  that  these  transactions  are  the  principal 
onuses  of  depression  in  agriculture  and  trade.  Of  course,  if  this  be  so,  the  remedy  is  com- 
paratively easy,  and  his  appeal  to  the  legislature  to  mterfere  is  just  „S! 
^stion^is,  however,  one  .liich  must  ^  decided  by  '^^^^^  .'^^^^J^J^ 
interests  are  more  directly  at  stake,  and  if  they  comndw  it  adviaaiiie,  flwywiU  doobtlaw 
agitate  to  aoA  meaaatBa  a»  inay  be  Bec«a«yy  fw  Ihw  fiota«*Mii. 

The  Times,  JtOtf  13^  1893. 

The  writer  pursues  and  enlarges  uix)n  a  subject  broached  in  his  former  work  entitled 
« Original  Theorifs  upon,  and  Kemedies  for,  Depression  in  Trade,  Land,  Agncultme,  mfl 
SUver/  with  the  object  of  exphiining  "the  gr«Aual  ruin  that  has  been  brought  about  by 
gambling  not  only  in  optkna  of  wheat  and  com,  but  also  in  those  of  other  produce,  as  well  as 
LiOtt^affecting  theVSne  of  the  land  that  grows  those  commi^dities."  The  subject  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  Mr.  Smith  treats  it  with  adequate  knowledge  and  J^ol^ft'e^^sji^t- 
Soms  of  his  ooadusionfl  may  be  disputable,  and  th«  remedies  he  propoaea  may  be  l^timMety 
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open  to  criticism,  but  he  writes  cogently  and  straightforwardly  on  a  subject  which  demands 
the  earnest  attention  of  all  who  desire  fair  dealing  in  trade  aud  are  concerned  for  the  stability 
of  some  of  the  most  important  branches  of  commerce. 

The  Scotsman^  July  lOth* 
• 

Mr.  a  W.  Smith's  small  volume  on  'Commercial  Gambling'  (15)  is  a  supplement  to  his 
book  of  '  Original  llieories  upon,  and  Remedies  for,  Depression  in  Trade,  Land,  Agriculture, 
and  Silver,'  and  sums  up  and  emphasises  the  arguments  more  briefly  set  forth  in  that  work- 
Mr.  Smith's  position  is  that  the  present  depresMon  in  tmde  is  due  to  the  system  of  options  or 
fataxB  ocmtiacts,  a  systan  which  his  experience  has  shown  him  encour^es  gambling  in 
fnoduce.  His  illustrations  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  history  of  the  Liverpool  cotton  market, 
and  he  makes  out  a  strong  case  for  the  abolition  by  positive  enactment  of  the  practice  of  men 
sellintr  what  they  have  not  got.  An  Anti-Option  Bill  is  at  present  under  con^demtum  irf*  the 
LegisUturri  of  America ;  and  few  will  he  able  to  read  Mr.  Smith's  telling  dennndation  ^ 
^tem  vithoat  wifi^%  that  a  measure  dmihr.  in  eSbot  would  pass  into  hnr  h^ 


-  Leeds  Mercury^  September  SiTu 

~-  Apparently  the  subject  of  gambling  in  farm  produce  haa  obtained  attention  m  G*'rmany 
«BMr.  C.  W.  Smith,  author  of  'Commercial  GambUng'  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.),  sends  an 
eztfact  from  a  letter  which  he  has  received  from  the  Director  of  the  Boiia  Parmenf  Aluance, 
itofoQows:  •«Ihffvenera*8eeaSYi«diagooda:podti<mof  thesystemof  gamblmg  as  you  give 
in  your  book.  Your  indefatigsAle  crusade  against  gambling  of  so  many  years  back  as  regards 
corn,-  cotton,  &c.,  is  sure  to  command  the  sympathy  of  all  farmers  here.  The  arguments 
contained  in  your  book  will  form  subjects  of  debate  in  our  next  conference,  and  will^free^ 
quoted  from.  We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  avaiUng  ourselves  of  yonr  kind  offisr  and 
willingness  to  give  us  further  informaUon,  and  to  support  us  with  your  mterestmg  experience. 
The  letter  ends  with  the  expression  of  hope  that  the  evils  of  the  system  of  tradin.^  m 
"options"  and  "  futures"  will  soon  be  recognised  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  subject  will  shortly  be  discussed  in  our  Chambers  of  Agriculture.  In 
every  district  there  will  be  found,  no  doubt,  some  one  connected  with  the  corn  trade  who 
understands  the  working  of  the  option  system,  so  as  to  be  able  to  explam  it  m  the  local 
Cbambw;  if  not,  Hr,  C  W.  ^th  mif^t  possibly  bd  indnoed  to  attend,  as  h«  la  <«ithus)astiQ 
4)D  the  8iilgeo(« 

Manchester  City  News,  August  2Uh,  1893  (Extract). 
OuniAit  Spjshxno  CkncPAioES  asd  Speoulatiok. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Sinith,  editc»  of  **  Whitaker,"  in  his  work  on  *  Commtoaal  Gambling/ 
calls  attention  to  the  strange  lascinatioa  which  cotton  seems  to  have  for  men  of  a  specuktive 
or  adventurous  disposition  who  appear  to  think  it  is  a  commodity  out  of  which  money,  lots 
of  money,  can  be  made  regardless  of  any  consequences  it  may  have  upon  the  capit^ts  and 
workpeople  engaged  Iq  the  great  cotton  spinning  and  manu&cturing  industry.  Whatever 
else  has  liai-pened,  the  speculators  ot  "ccMrner  men,"  as  they  have  been  opprobnously  called, 
appear  to  have  come  worst  out  of  the  encounter.  We  are  told  that  from  1884  to  1890  no  less 
than  five  attempts  were  made  to  "comer"  the  Liverpool  cotton  market;  first  of  all  by  a 
Abdicate  of  Jews,  then,  two  years  in  succession,  by  an  American,  and  lastly,  by  a  Dutchman 
in  1889  and  1890.  "      ,  .  ,  ^  „ 

(»dham  spinners,  during  the  period  named,  were  led  on  hy  the  speoulatOTs  and  «  conw 
opmtors  to  what  became  known  as  a  forward  pt»licy  in  regard  to  cotton.  That  is  to  say,  tliey 
parduuied  in  advance  of  their  ordinary  requirements.  They  were  tempted  to  do  this  simply 
as  a  means  of  self-protection,  because  they  found  towards  the  close  of  the  cotton  season  the 
speculators  laid  their  nets  to  "  lift "  the  market  and  to  catch  and  fleece  the  trade  by  maki^ 
thm  pay  higher  prices  for  the  raw  mataial  thwi  the  circumstances  of  the  case  warrante^ 
because  they  knew  that  consnmers  must  have  the  cotton  or  stop  their  mills,  and  they  would 
not  prefer  to  do  that.  However,  users  practically  struck  against  this  species  of  trading,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  being  "cornered"  they  bought,  as  we  say,  greatly  in  advance  of  their 
ordinaiy  requirements-  Indeed,  in  many  instances  the  purchases  made  were  of  so  extensive  a 
character  as  to  meet  the  consomplion  for  a  whole  year  and  even  for  a  longer  period.  As 
nothin*'  succeeds  like  success,  so  the  defeating  of  the  "comers "by  a  few  firms  led  to  the 
majority  of  the  companies  adoptiiig  a  similar  polugr,  and,  as  seea  fcom  the  above  figures,  it 

was  productive  of  good  results.  x.-  ■ 

But  this  is  not  spinning.  So  what  in  one  mstance  led  to  profit-making  it  may  iQjQ^ 
lead  to  a  loss.   While  this  enjoyment  was  helng  partaken  ^rfmoney  was  also  beii^  derived  hy 
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speculatiims  in  «  fntares,**  which  tempted  the  directors  of  companies  not  so  well  cuctunstanwi 
to  make  by  one  means  what  they  could  not  gain  by  another— the  process  of  spinning.  ii 
others  can  successfully  manipulate  futures  and  cott<m,"  they  said  to  themselves,  "surely  we 

can."    And  so  they  tried,  but  what  was  the  result? 

Up  to  Christmas,  1890,  the  directors  and  shareholders  of  the  OMham  rohmmg  companies 
were  on  exceedingly  good  tenns  with  Ihemselves,  and  were  gleefnUy  lookmg  forward  to  the 
not  far  distant  time  when  they  woold  be  able  to  secure  some  return  on  their  capital,  which 
they  had  not  experience  for  some  time;  but  like  the  will-o'-the-wisp  it  went  afar  oti  ji^t 
when  it  was  withm  their  grasp.    And  thus  their  rejoicing  was  turned  into  sorrowing. 
policy  which  led  to  the  one  proved  the  keynote  to  the  oth«r.    At  the  dose  ofthe  yeat 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  advene  balanoes  were  cleared  out  of  the  way,  and  the  pcw^w  ^as  so 
roseate  that  the  operatives  sscored  an  advance  of  five  per  cent  in  their  wages.    Ihe  position 
to-day  18  nearly  the  reverse,  and  some  of  the  companies  are  literally  groaning  under,  tj^ 
weight  of  adverse  balances.    Up  to  1890  they  had  been  fighting  against  "  c^^'^^^f 
tiy^  to  corner  the  comerers.   In  1891  they  more  than  ever  bought  cotton  and  specu^t^  to 
a  hiMer  extent.   Then  came  the  gi«tt  cotton  yield,  and  down  went  prices,  the  result  being 
aiat  spinners  were  mulcted  in  great  losses,  so  much  so  that  in  1891  they  totalled  for  ninety 
companies  £101,434.    Some  of  the  directors  became  scared,  and  sold  futures  at  the  bottom  ot 
the  market,  and  struck  their  balances  at  several  thousand  pounds  loss,  a  lew  touctaig  ovj^ 
£15,000.   The  companies  were  not  alone  in  this  respect.   Private  spinnwH  awo  snared  to  ^ 
iU-result,  as  weU  as  individual  speculators  <m  ftdr  own  aocooBt.   Bad  tesde  foUoroig  on  the 
mtefortimeB  placed  spinners  in  a  poor  poeiti<Mi.   Scared  by  then-  losses  directors  and  managers 
lost  nerve,  and  where  in  cahner  moments  they  would  have  been  able  to  put  money  into  tbe 
shareholders*  pockets,  they  were  unable  to  take  advantage  and  thus  to  some  extent  redeem 
themselves.   A  few,  not  content  with  thek  first  reverse,  a^n  tried  their  hand,  wrth  a 
result.   Then  others  sold  yam  somewhat  heavily,  and  did  not  cover  with  oottoOt  wmcn, 
imneasins  in  price,  created  alarm,  and  they  pushed  in  and  covered  at  top  rates  and  escapeit 
losses.   Thwe  are  bitter  experiences.   But  the  result  of  all  this  is  that  spmners  seem  now 
vwy  determined  to  reVert  to  the  old  method  of  selling  and  buying  being  very  httle  either 
covered  or  under-covered  with  cotton  in  accordance  with  then:  requirwnents. 

Mr.  Smith  api)eals  for  a  stop  to  he  put  to  gambling  in  fotuies  and  options.  Ihe  spumeis, 
no  doubt,  wUl  be  strongly  inclined  to  support  any  actioii  havmg  that  object.  However, 
whatever  be  their  attitude  in  that  matter,  it  must  be  the  earnest  hope  of  every  one  m  auy  way 
connected  with  the  spinning  industry  that  the  producers  during  the  next  iew^  years  wiU  reap 
(0  the  full  ihe  beueht  to  be  derived  ^om  their  mills. 

Commerce^  August  23rds 

lliat  earnestness  whi<*  is  horn  of  conviction  is  markedly  apparent  in  every  line  of  this 
little  book,  which  is  written  in  a  racy  and  vigorous,  not  to  say  aggressive  style,  more  v^^^y 
associated  with  the  verbal  i>olemics  of  politics  than  with  the  calm  argumentettve  disqm^oM 
of  commerce.   Mr.  Charles  W.  Smith  starts,  then,  wiA  one  ekanent  of  success^   He  is 
thoroughly  imbued  with  a  beUef  in  the  truth  of  what  he  wntes,  and  convinced  that  he  has 
dlaoorae^  if  not  the  only,  at  any  rate  the  principal  cause  of  the  depression  of  trade  and  the 
Ml  inTices.    It  is  not  the  appreciation  of  gold  that  is  responsible,  but  the  gambling  system 
which,  of  late  years,  has  steadily  worked  its  way  into  the  conduct  of  busmess.    Against  the 
dealings  in  "futures  "and  the  speculations  m«optio^''he  t'^^^^^P^l^i^P*'^-^^^ 
QwxiSe  never  rode  fiiU  tUt  at  a  whidmiU  with  more  hearty  goodwill  than  does  Mr.  Smith  at 
^e  men  who  buy  and  sell  what  they  have  not  got,  and  who  play  aU  sorts  of  ki.avish  tncKs 
with  various  articles  of  produce  in  the  furtherance  of  their  object,  which  is  to  "^.fe  their 
own  fortune  if  they  can.    Mr.  Smith  writes  as  one  who  knows ;  and  ^^i^^.J^^'f^  » 
centre."  for  he  has  been  a  produce  broker  for  more  than  thirty  yeaw.    Without  endorsing  aU 
that  he  says,  and  without  afcttibating  as  much  importance  as  he  does  m  its  effecte  upon  the 
tmde  of  th«  world  to  the  special  matter  with  which  he  deals,  we  feel  that  there  is  a  solid 
foundation  of  fact  in  his  \x>ok.    Far  too  large  a  proportion  of  modern  busmess  transactions  are 
a  Ubel  on  the  name  "  commerce."    They  are  gambhng,  as  unpure,  if  not  as  simple,  as  tcaong 
with  halfpence  or  betting  with  impecunious  strangers  as  to  the  exact  telatioMliip  in  ^V^^J 
a  pea  to  any  one  of  thr^  tin  cups-   And  insomuch  as  busmess  intakes  of  this  chamcter, 
w^prea^  harm  must  result.    Whether  legislation  can  deal  with  the  evil  as  effectually  as 
Mr,  Smi^seems  to  think,  is  another  matter.    Legislation  to  put  down  gambling  has  never 
been  able  to  boast  any  great  success.    Man  is  at  least  ^  much  a  S^i^^^^^^l^^^^,^^^^^^ 
anunal,  and,  to  give  a  fFee-and-easy  translation  Of  ihe  wdl-worn  lAtm  hues,  ''^J^o^ 
Nature  out  with  a  pitohfork,  but  she  wiU  tmfn  up  again."    At  the  same  toe,  the  exi«nment 
li^t  be  made^  ai^  if  it  only  resulted  in  driving  men  with  the  gambhng  instinct  stronglv 
developed  mto  finding  other  channels  for  its  exercise,  there  is  a  probability  that  such  channels 
wmld  bs  less  hanirfuL  At  aU  events,  the  effects  of  this  purely  speculative,  buying  and  selling 
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— quite  a  distinct  thing  from  legitimately  speculative  operations,  though  perhaps  the  difference 
eludes  precise  definition— might  be  studied.  The  attention  devoted  to  currency  problems 
would  find  more  utilitarian  outcome  if  turned  to  this  subject;  while  even  the  most  uncom- 
mercial reader  will  profit  by  the  explanation  of  such  slang  commerdal  terma  as  •*COTneriug" 
**mlltmding/^  <*  omring  "  &c.,  whioh  ke  will  find  in  Mr.  Bmitli'a  smart  Uttte  Tolanae. 

The  Manchester  Quardian^  August  8th,  1893. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  *  Commercial  Gambling '  (London :  Sampson  Low,  Marston, 
sad  Co.),  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Smith,  of  Liverpool,  the  editor  of  Messrri.  Whitaker,  Whitehead, 
and  Co.'s  circular.    The  volume  is  an  elalioratiou  of  the  principal  topic  dealt  with  in  a  previous 
book  published  by  Mr.  Smitb  and  noticed  in  our  columns  at  the  time,  and  is  a  much  more 
Bnceessfol  prodnction,  precisely  \mBme  the  author  is  less  discnrolTe  than  he  was  in  that 
tbrmer  publication.  He  discusses  in  considerable  detail  the  vast  system  of  speculative  dealings 
in  "  options  "  and    futures,"  to  which  he  attributes  the  depression  in  agriculture  and  trade. 
The  volume  may  be  recommended  to  all  who  wish  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  kind  of 
dealings  referred  to,  and  to  understand  the  considerations  which  have  infinenoed  the  authors  of 
the  American  Anti-Option  BilL    Undoubtedly  Mr«  Smith  calls  attentions  to  many  abuses  of 
the  system.    But  he  really  loads  his  subject  >,vith  more  than  it  will  carry.    After  all,  the 
"  future  "  system,  within  legitimate  limits,  tends  rather  to  steady  prices  than  to  force  them 
downwards,    Mr.  Smith  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  it'  any  annual  crop,  though  in  itself 
barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  year's  requirements,  be  forced  on  the  market  at  the  b^uming  of 
the  aeaacHi  prices  may  he  lowered  imm  below  what  ^  aetuai  statisftical  position  justifies. 
The  real  object  of  the  **fiiture'*  system  is  to  spread  supplies  more  or  less  equably  over  the 
whole  period  of  consumption.    So  far  as  the  abuse  of  the  system  tends  to  lower  prices  by  the 
influence  of  repeated  "  bear  "  operations,  the  evil  would  cure  itself  by  the  losses  which  would 
result  in  consequence  of  the  play  of  real  demand  and  supply  were  it  not  that  meanwhile  prices 
are  being  constantly  depressed  by  other  conditions  of  the  m^or  importance  of  which  Mr.  Smith 
does  not  aesm  fully  conscious.    In  justice  to  Mr.  Smith  it  must  be  said  that  he  does  not  seem 
to  wish  to  prevent  actual  speculative  purchases  of  produce  for  more  or  less  remote  delivery,  but 
he  would  make  the  actual  holding  of  the  produce  by  the  seller  of  the  "  future  "  and  its  actual 
delivery  to  the  last  purchaser  compulsory  by  legislation.    W  e  fear  that  any  such  attempt  to 
pmmt  abuses  would  prove  infinitely  mischievous.    So  &r  as  the  ^tem  is  objectionable  tiie 
core  k  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  gmdual  elimicalao&  of  wWiwam  wUeh  ia  iii  fcufma 
iaiDany  due^kMMt 

To  the  EdUor  'ijf  the  Mcmheskr  Ouardum* 

Sib, — I  have  read  with  interest  the  review  in  your  valuable  journal  of  the  8th  inst  relative 
to  my  publication  entitled  as  above,  and  I  trust  you  will  kindly  allow  me  space  to  dwell  upoa 

one  or  two  of  the  more  important  points  you  raise. 

In  the  first  place,  you  say  that  the  future  system,  if  carried  on  within  legitimate  limits, 
tends  rather  to  steady  prices,  and  I  should  be  disposed  to  i^ree  with  you  if  the  fi)rmer  was  the 
case,  but  ^be  system,  by  increasing  so  enormously  in  the  various  produce  exdianges  durii^  me 
past  ten  years,  is  well  known  to  have  brought  with  it  serious  abuses,  and  has,  in  consequence, 
^ne  far  ahead,  by  leaps  and  bounds,  of  all  legitimate  limits,  and  has  become,  as  1  show, 
under  such  altered  circumstances,  what  it  was  never  intended  to  be — that  is,  a  machine  u* 
facilitate  gambling  transactions  pure  and  simple.  This  factor  consequently  must  have  an 
adverse  e&ct  on  iSl  hond  fide  traders,  by  being  answerable  for  wide  and  unnatural  fluctuations 
ia  valuer  while  the  system  of  a  daily  or  weekly  settlement  can  only  also  tend,  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  to  cause  first  financial  depression  in  the  clearing-House,  followed  by  a  lall  in  values,  and 
culminating  very  often  every  season  in  a  semi-panic.  No  doubt,  as  you  further  say,  the 
<jriginal  object  of  the  future  system  was  to  spread  supplies  more  or  less  equaUy  over  the  twelve 
months,  but  is  Ibis  the  case  under  the  present  abuses  of  the  system?  1  maintain  it  is  not, 
and  I  point  thia  out  most  forcilfyin  my  answer  to  question  number  3  in  my  book,  which 
answers  your  remark  where  you  say  that  I  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  if  any 
annual  crop,  though  in  itself  barely  sufficient  u>  supply  the  year's  requirements,  be  forced  on 
aJbie  market  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  prices  may  be  lowered  much  below  what  the  actual 
atatistical  position  justifies.  It  is  this  very  fact,  even  in  the  &oe  of  a  short  supj^y,  of  fcoe* 
Btaffing  and  manipulating  the  crops  of  the  world  all  the  year  round  (very  often  even  before 
the  seed  is  in  the  ground),  in  the  shape  of  speculative  sales  of  options  and  futures,  agdnst 
which  actual  produce  is  hardly  ever  tendered,  that  I  expose  and  wish  to  put  a  stop  to,  as  these 
huge  "bear"  transactions,  based  as  they  are  on  a  settleuient,  can  only  in  the  long  run  be  the 
means  of  artificially  depreciating  the  value,  and  by  so  doing  must  tend  .to  serioutty  afy^  ana 
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«adaally  ruin  the  producer,  by  placing  the  latter  at  the  tenaer  mercy  of 
SSng  the  value  of  his  produce  regulated  ahead  by  the  vjOue  ot  ^l^^. 

I  Ihould  also  like,  in  answer  to  your  further  naniikB,  to  pant  out  that  I  have  tn  my 
previ^Z,iZm^  'DepreuUm  in  Trade  a>nd  BUver '  dwelt  most  fully  upon  all  the  other 
i^nrZd^wUcTare  a  «»^ofdepn^a^  1  specially  r^erto 
fy^ge  50  {printed  in  italics)  of  my  present  hook    In  conclusion,  let  me  ^^^'^^ 
my^uinble  opinion,  te  a  sad  day  for  many  if  the  cure  you  ^I'l^l  L,*w*^th^ 
jiridual  elimination  of  middlemen.   If  this  is  to  be  the  ,*'»*^,^„f "f^HoS 

class,  who  are  the  legislators,  a«  it  were,  for  making  rules  and  '«g«^«?"r  before  S 
urodom  «ech«](K«.  ^  trite  the  hint  at  once  and  put  their  various  houses  m  order  belore  tne;y 
^rhTSS^Crllpon  them,  and  which  no  doW  will  be  the  case  xf  by  the  ab,^  of  then^ 
old  existing  rules  they  force  the  manufacturer,  «Pi^°er,  merchant^ndproduc«  to  8«  p^ 
that  it  is  in  their  interest  to  do  away  with  a  class  who  have  f  w*y"„Jf  jJ^HS 
useful  and  honourable,  and  who  wUI,  I  feel  «rtain,  be  the  first  to  i^JllS 
of  tradmg  which  has  become  under  its  abuses  eminently  unfair  to  aU  bona  fide  tmAea,  am 
which  tends  to  ruin  the  most  important  of  all,  viz.  the  producer. 

AaguBt  15, 1893.  Yonrs,  &c,      ChabWB  W.  BMOT. 

Ifoifclk  Omdaird,  J^O/g 

'  Commercial  Gambling*  is  the  title  Hnd«.which  Mn  Chad*  JL?"''ln^lS  S 
discuss  the  principal  causes  of  the  dep««»«Hi  in  A^ricuttate  and  l^*;, . 
Wlltor  of 'WMta&r,'  Mr.  Smith  has  used  his  i*n  before  on  the  same  subject  that  tojhio^ 
SeSXme  little  ^ed  volume  publishai  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  is  devoted^J 
his  r^T^Tare  well  worthy  of  careful  study.  The  proUem  of  "IjS 
solved  and  if  we  disagree  with  some  of  Mr.  Smith's  conolumona  hore  and  there,  we  weloMne 

t^'^^^wli^nt^SZa^  of  a  psaale.  indeed,  -"d^- ."f ^^-^J^^  P"™^  t^Sit 
throoghottt  the  ooontiy  and  the  ftnaadal  importenoe  of  which  «w  and  has  been  computed  in 

auUiDos. 

The  disastrous  efibcts  of  gambling  speculations  on  ordinary  trade  have  been  felt  by  mopt 
than  oL  SSTyTAisooiitry,  bit  by  none  mora  than  the  staple  mdustry  of  Lanc^^hire. 
Itte  Qly  tS^ears  ago  t^  the  pernicious  system  of  dealing  in  cotton  for  future  delivery 
J^SncT^uTr^l,  and,  wi^  a  short  time,  the  result  wa.  to  throw  the  co^ 
Xufacture  into  confusion.  There  can  be  no  question  tb^t  this  gambhng  ^^t^.^f 
in  raw  materials,  that  have  not  even  been  grown  at  the  time  «f  *5«  » 
ihe  prosperity  of  all  the  indnstries  dependent  on  such  produce.    Of  dealing  in    futures,  with 

IhSSj^of  corners  and  rings.^  United  Sutes  has  had  n^'i«>«»<>'%«^7' W Sd  » 
tbantiiis  wuntry.  The  invariable  consequences  has  been  the  enrichment  of  a  J^J  J^"^^ 
some  other  unscmpulous  person,  at  the  expense  of  ruinous  l^^^/?*!  "'ii^l'^.P^'^^^^f J^*^ 
of  small  people ;  and,  wh^t  is  stiU  worse,  the  disorgMlisatm  of  mdnstry.  the  «'^*«>^  «f  P^f^^^ 
and  uncertainty  and'the  nndermining  of  honest  b«sln«»  pr.naple^  ^ll'^Tw  SrSth  a 
this  illegitimate  outgrowth  of  trade  competition  to  be  combatted  ?  Mr.  L.  \\.  ^^'tn.  » 
SJerpS  cotton  bro^of  long  standing,  who  has  recently  published  f,7« f-^r.  "^i^S 
subjeTholds  that  there  can  be  no  cure,  unle.s  the  Legislature  renders  a  1  ^^^^^^^^ 
a  p^nal  offence.  We  fear,  however,  that  it  would  be  of_  httle  u«  if  only  '^'^^^^^^^ 
subh  legislation.  But  the  evU  is  so  great  that  something  mwit  be  done,  aooner  or  Irtsr.  ana 
the  mort  effective  way  of  dialing  with  it  wwM  he  by  mtanutiM^ 

Leah  Mercury,  Jilljf  lit,  Vm, 

Wheat  has  once  more  fallen  in  value,  current  supplies  being  heavy,  and  the  price  to-day  is 
fully  Sl  a  qt^rter  worse  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  although  the  prospects  of      gromng  crop  m 

he  wor  d  L  qnite  20  per  cent,  less  fiivoorable.  Financial  disturbance,  m  the  Umted  Stet^ 
ha^help^t^depwssSioes,  and  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  the  gambhng  system  of  tradmg 
wM^h  taCc'o^^^  has  not  more  to  do  with  the  depression  i  V'^l'^^^iit^'l  ^ 

rS  C  moJ? people  imagne.    Th,s  subject  is  fully  ^  -^^'f/^^ 

inercial  GamblingTthe  Principal  Cause  of  Depression  m  Agncoltnre  and  Trade,  by  G  W. 
S  (UwT  Marston.  and  Cc'london),  which  ought  to  be  widely  read  by  ^ricultunsts  and 
S^Ss.  &»aShor,  who  has  previously  published  a  small  lx)ok  on  the  subject,  is  editor  of 
wSSer.  WhSSi.  and  Co.'s  Weekly  Trade,  Finance  and  Cotton  Ciro^ar,  and  for  a 
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methocls  under  which  it  is  carried  on  and  their  results,  and  then  proposes  a  Parliamentary 
inquiry,  ^vith  a  view  to  legislation  a<:ainst  the  gambling  system.  Among  the  conclusions- 
which  he  claims  to  have  established  by  his  evidence  are  these — ^That  "  option  "  and  '*  future  " 
ocntracts  were  adopted  in  America  at  about  the  time  when  deproBsion  cfflnmoDcedf  that  the 
^ptesskm  waaintenaified  as  they  became  general,  that  the  industries  directly  affected  by  the 
gambling  system  were  the  first  to  leel  the  depression,  that  prices  have  been  depressed  by  the 
system,  and  that  where  it  prevails  it  has  ruined  legitimate  trade  and  produced  panics  and  a 
generally  unsound  financial  condition  among  traders.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  importance, 
and  Mr.  Smith  deals  with  it  in  a  striking  maimer.  If  he  is  right^  somethiog  should  be  done  to 
atc^  the  advance  of  the  ayatem  he  condemns ;  and  if  he  is  wrong,  he  should  be  refuted.  But 
the  great  majority  of  men  in  this  country  who  are  engaged  in  the  com  txade*  63QQe|^  iu 
LiTecpody  wh^  it  joevaili^  dec^ue  the  system  a  coiBe  to  commerce* 

The  Uperpocl  DaOy  Pod,  August  Sih^  1893. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Smith  thinks  he  has  discovered  the  cause  of  depression  in  agriculture  an<l 
trade,  and  has  taken  the  world  into  his  confidence  by  entrusting  the  pubhcation  of  his  views 
to  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  in  the  form  of  a  volume  entitled  ^Gommerdal  Gamblino:,' 
That  gambling  is  an  evil  very  prevalent  in  the  commercial  world  everyone  will  admit,  and 
there  are  few  who  will  deny  that  it  is  a  very  disturbing  element  and  productive  d  many  evils. 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Smith,  too,  undoubtedly  knows  all  about  the  various  modes  in  which  a 
gamble  in  either  produce  or  shares  can  be  carried  through.  He  talks  about  " futures  "  and 
"options,"  "hulls"  and  "bears,"  and  uses  all  the  jargon  of  the  markets  with  a  fsmiiliarily 
that  is  suggestive  of  long  and  intimate  aequaintanoe  with  all  the  grooves  of  ommneroe;  But 
he  does  not  prove  his  point,  which  is  that  we  true  source  of  all  tmie  and  agricultural  trouble 
flows  from  the  settlement  system  that  has,  within  the  last  tea  jean^  ccone  ao  largely  into 
vogue  in  this  couutry,  and  is  still  extending, 

Mr.  Smith's  line  of  argument  is  that  the  settlement  system  alone  renders  large  dealings 
in  futures  possible,  that  it  is  in  fiitures  that  speculation  is  rampant,  that  by  a  fic^tioua 
dealing  in  futures  prices  are  systematically  forced  to  a  level  below  the  real  value,  and  that  the 
inevitable  result  over  a  series  of  years  is  to  rob  farmers  of  their  legitimate  profits  without 
anyone  being  one  penny  the  better  except  the  "  bears  "  who  have  methodically  and  persistently 
depreciated  prices.  Everyone  had  been  supposing  that  the  settlement  system  was  not  only  a 
gr«it  ocmvendence  but  a  great  advantage  to  trade,  and  tibat  <ai6  important  mister  to  ita  credit 
was  that  it  end>led  an  enormous  amount  of  business  to  be  settled  by  the  passing  of  a 
minimum  amount  of  cash.  That  this  is  so  we  do  not  suppose  Mr.  Smith  would  for  a  moment 
deny,  but  instead  of  this  being  a  benefit  it  is  to  his  mind  a  most  dangerous  evil.  The 
settlement  system  bad  to  be  introduced  to  protect  merchants  and  others  who  sold  options 
against  pending  imports  from  km  throi^h  the  foiture  of  speculative  purchasers,  but  the 
speculator  has  so  utiliaed  ihe  system  as  to  make  it  serve  his  own  ends  and  to  subject  the 
business  of  the  merchant  and  imjwrter  to  his  pernicious  control.  It  is  the  "bear"  who  is 
Mr.  Smith's  hete-noire.  As  for  the  unfortunate  "  bull,"  he  is  made  to  appear  in  the  unwonted 
light  of  a  public  benefactor,  who  bears  all  the  loss  that  accrues  while  produce  is  on  its  way 
from  the  grower  to  the  consumer.  From  the  consumer's  point  of  view,  indeed,  ''bulls'*  and 
••hears**  appear  to  be  asddnondy  labouring  with  a  view  to  effecting  the  same  great  object — 
namely,  to  bring  down  prices  of  all  commodities  to  a  level  that  is  absolutely  below  the  cost  of 
production,  for  though  the  ** bulls"  are  eternally  trying  to  advance  prices,  their  action  in  tiie 
long  run  only  makes  the  success  of  their  natural  enemies  all  the  more  phenomenal. 

it  must  be  admitted  that  the  argument  is  put  forward  with  very  great  ingenuity.  The 
fimdamaital  idea  is  that  prices  an  so  manipulated  as  not  to  he  related  in  any  way  by 
supjdy  and  demand,  but  that  they  are  fixed  by  speculation.  There  arc,  we  are  tdd,  four  crops 
made  out  of  every  single  crop  that  is  grown.  First,  there  is  the  actual  crop  which,  in 
America,  is  sold  by  the  farmers  to  factors  and  merchants.  Next,  there  is  a  crop  of  options 
sold  by  the  factors  and  merchants  "  as  a  hedge  against  their  purchases."  These  duplicating^ 
it  will  be  seen,  actual  fscduce  not  yet  marketed,  are  bought  by  speculators  and  resold,  this 
being  the  third  crop.  Then  there  is  the  fourth  crop  ci  opi^ons  that  are  merely  speculative 
time  bargains  that  have  no  relation  to  real  produce,  and  are  capable  of  indefinite  multiplication. 
It  is  the  sale  of  this  last  crop  which  Mr.  Smith  declares  forces  prices  down  and  brings  ruin  to 
the  grower.  But  he  admits  that  the  fourth  crop  is  not  marketed  until  the  bulk  of  the  first 
crop  is  sold,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The  speculat(»r  does  not  know  whether  to  be  a 
**Knll"  iff  a  ''bear**  until  tiie  extent  of  the  real  crop  is  ascert^ued,  but  as  soon  as  he  is  able 
to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  yield  will  exceed  or  fall  short  of  demand  he  takes  his 
plunge  and  carries  prices  either  artificially  high  or  artificially  low.  His  action  is,  therefore, 
originally  regulated  by  supply  and  demaml,  though  at  subsequent  stages  he  no  doubt  gives 
due  weight  to  the  '*Btote  at  the  market,"  the  price  of  money,  and  other  external  consderaliops* 
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The  weakness  of  Mr.  Smith's  ar-ument  is  his  allegation  that  speculation  V^^^^J^^'}?^ 
a  fall.  If  he  had  confined  himself  to  asserting  that  it  caused  wide  and  unnatural  fluctuationa 
in  value,  bis  argument  would  have  been  unassailable. 

*C0MMEKCIAL  GrAMBLTNG.* 

To  the  Editor  qf     Daily  Fast. 

g™  — I  have  read  with  great  intoert  the  ksding  article  in  yoor  valuable  journal  of  flie 
Sih  inst  relative  to  my  publication  entitled  as  above,  and  I  trust  you  will  kmdly  allow  me 
apace  to*  dwell  upon  one  or  two  of  the  more  important  points  raised,  which  are  rather  at 
variance  with  what  the  arsruments  in  my  book  really  aim  to  prove.  .  . 

In  the  first  place,  you  say  I  do  not  prove  my  point,  which  put  m  your  own  words  u  that  Uie 
true  source  of  all  trade  and  agricaltazal  trouble  flows  fran  the  settlement  system.  Now, 
wbt^liowmBdiBthattUs  system  is  certainly  one  of  the  important  factors  in  the  situation 
uAiieh  aggravates  the  depression,  and  I  try  to  show  as  clearly  as  I  can  that  this  system  has 
been  soaltered  from  what  the  original  intention  was  ten  years  ago  that  it  has  become,  b^  ite 
abuse  into  what  it  was  never  intended ;  that  is,  a  machine  to  facilitate  gambling  tranaactiona 
pure  and  simple,  and  which  consequently  have  an  advewe  effisct  m  all  trades  and  ii^nstnei^ 
Mmr  farther  an  instrument  ag^nst  the  operations  of  the  bulls,  and  consequently  m  favour  of 
tfaebears,  and  is  answerable,  as  is  well  known,  for  causing  first  financial  depression  in  the 
dearin^-house,  followed  by  a  fall  in  values,  and  culminating  very  often  in  a  semi-panic. 

You  are  quite  ri^ht  in  saying  that  the  bear  is  my  real  bete-naire.  But  I  fiwicy  I  allude  to  » 
4ffierent  class  of  be^  to  what  you  do,  and  which  now  oonstitntea  90  per  cent,  of  the  whde 
bear  interast  in  tiite  country.  I  allude  to  the  new  style  of  merchant  called  an  importer,  who 
constitutes  himself  into  a  bear  by  being  obliged  to  sell  futures  as  a  hedge  against  produce 
bou^rht  abroad  for  imiwrtation  into  this  country,  and  whose  contracts  liquidate  themselves 
without  hardly  ever  having  any  produce  (except  in  corner  years)  tendered  agamat  than,  ^ 
hence  are  reduced  down  to  the  baas  of  a  pmble  pure  and  mmpB,  Conaaqnently,  under  tbia 
new  aystem  of  importing  foreign  produce  we  are  forced  to  witness  m  our  various  pro^ 
exchanges  an  enormous  bear  interest  on  ^yer  open  all  the  year  round  m  the  shape  of  futures, 
and  a  speculative  buyer,  as  is  well  kno\\Ti,  must  be  found  at  some  price  to  buy  these  futures, 
the  result  bein^'  that  directly  any  outside  unfavourable  factor  happens,  however  slight,  the 
tendency  durin^^  liquidation  of  these  bull  operations  unda'  a  aettiement  must  eventoallj  cveate 
an  artificial  decline,  and  prices  be  depreciated  to  sucii  an  extent  that  would  not  be  warranted 
■  if  supply  and  demand  were  the  regulating  medium ;  and  I  explained  most  forciblv  m  page  147 
<rf  my  book  how  the  settlement  system  in  that  case  at  once  adversely  affects  the  bulls  financiaUy 
OIU2  favours  the  hears,  90  per  cent,  of  the  latter  being  composed,  as  explained,  of  importers. 

As  you  say  most  rightly,  the  action  of  bull  apecnlatiws  is  no  doubt  originally  regulated  by 
aupplvand  demand;  and  all  I  have  tried  to  explain  is  that  the  result  of  these  huge  operations 
(t^lly  independent  of  supply  and  detnand,  after  allowing  for  the  usual  fluctuations)  must 
eventually  in  the  lon^r  run,  prove  a  direct  factor  for  causing  an  artificial  fall  directly  the  bulls 
attempt  to  unload,  as  well  as  showing  that  the  settlement  system  i^iji|ainst  their  interest,  Mid 
especially  so  when  the  markets  are  further  attadwd  wther  by  the  bona  fide  bear,  wrecker,  jobber, 
&cor  by  the  compulsory  hear  eaks  of  futures,  offered  by  the  importer  against  actual  prodnce 
as  explained;  and  consequently  my  ailment  is  that  the  enormous  increase  m  past  years  of 
the  weaent  system  of  options  and  futures,  teeti  on  a  daily  or  weekly  settlement  (combined 
with  pure  gamblin^r  in  paper  contracts),  which  now  constitute  the  basis  for  moving  not  only 
crops  abroad,  but  also  for  importing  foreign  produce  into  this  country,  must,  in  my  humUe 
opinion,  be  a  source  of  depression  in  all  produce  markeU  in  the  majority  of  seasons,  and  has 
naturally,  by  caudi«  this  artiflcial  decline,  tended  to  ruin  the  producer  of  all  commodity 
where  such  systems  have  been  introduced  as  a  medium  for  importing. 

And  all  I  propose  for  a  remedy  is  that  all  classes  of  bond  fide  traders  be  put  on  an  equal 
basis  for  trading  in  the  commercial  world,  and  obtain  a  fair  chance  for  having  their  property 
motected ;  and  it  is  with  the  sole  olqect  of  showing  that  under  the  present  systems  of  mampu- 
ttin*' the  crops  of  the  world  this  is  not  the  case  1  have  ventured  to  brmg  this  important 
aubj^  before  the  public,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  tend  to  throw  an  entirely  fresh  light  and 
explain  how  it  is  that  the  wholesale  markets  (which  govern  the  retail)  generally  decline 
without  any  apparently  substantial  reason,  even  in  the  face  ofamaU  supply.  AjdA  >«dL 
is  the  case;  it  ^  needless  to  pmnt  out  that  not  only  is  the  prodooer^but  aiao  tiie  JmAJbU 
tradw  and  legitimate  bull  speculator,  suflfering  under  it.  .     .  .  , 

The  very  fact,  as  you  frankly  admit,  of  options  and  futures  mtroduced  into  the  commercial 
world  during  the  past  ten  to  fifteen  years  as  the  medium  for  speculation  being  answerable  for 
wide  and  unnatural  fluctuations  in  value  is  quite  enough  to  prove  that  immense  harm  must  be 
done  to  our  leading  industries ;  and  the  prindpal  difference  of  opinion  between  us,  as  &r  aa  I  ^n 
aee,  rir,  la  the  mm^e  queatiim  lA^ikw  <^ 
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I  maintain  that  it  does  under  the  present  systems,  and  I  clsdm  to  have  proved  it  to  be  the 
case  after  fifteen  years  of  actual  working  experience,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  evidence 
as  given  in  my  book,  and  if  England  acknowledges  that  1  have  done  so,  she  will,  in  the 
interest  of  the  majority,  have  to  recognise  (as  the  American  nation  has  done)  that  the  systems 
I  denounce  do  form  one  of  the  principal  and  original  causes  of  depression  both  in  trade  and 
agriculture,  by  artificially  forcing  values  down  to  a  lower  le^d  than  warranted  by  the  ordinary 
laws  of  supply  and  danaiid»  wb^  by  so  doing  has  reduced  this  mibjecA  into  oae  of  nationiik 
importance. — ApoU^^ring     the  let^th  of  iSm  letter,  I  am,  youn^  &c., 

g  The  Crem  Advertiser  <md  Stockport  Advertiser^  St^tentier  23rd. 

The  writer  of  this  work,  a  gentleman  of  the  widest  experience  in  trade  and  author  of  a 
previous  book  on  a  kindred  subject,  has  opened  up  to  the  public  mind  the  undoubted  evils 
which  surround  the  options  and  futures  in  the  main  articles  of  food  and  manufactures.  The 
remarkable  depression  which  has  during  the  past  few  years  taken  hold  on  our  commerce,  and 
eqpedally  on  agriculture,  has  by  various  writers  heen  attributed  to  some  occult  oaus^  one  of 
the  latest  being  bimetaUism.  With  all  due  deference  to  the  claims  advanced  on  behalf  of  the 
latter,  we  think  they  are  far  less  tangible,  and  the  evils  of  a  gold  standard  much  more  shadowy 
than  is  the  system  of  trading,  or  rather  Stock  Exchange  gambling  which  Mr.  Smith  deals  with 
so  trenchantly  in  this  book.  To  the  general  public,  unused  to  the  ramifications  of  dealings  in 
options  and  Aitnres,  and  the  modm  operandi  by  which  "bears*'  und  "bulls''  inflate  or 
depnes  Qxe  markets,  it  woidd  be  no  easy  task  to  explain  intdli^bly  in  the  spaoe  at  command 
the  manificdd  evils  of  a  system  which  has  grown  in  Um  years  into  gigantic  proportions,  and 
which,  unless  steps  are  taken  to  prohibit  these  nefarious  piBCticea  by  passing  a  Bill  in  Par- 
liament, will  further  develop. 

The  author  shows  that  »nce  the  American  methods  of  rigging  the  markets  haye  become 
eommon  in  England,  and  since  the  establishment  of  the  clearing-house  system  to  Stoi^ 
Exchange  settlements,  a  vast  system  of  gambling  has  taken  root  by  which  enormous  dealings 
in  food  stuffs,  cotton,  &c.,  take  place  by  which  oj^rators  hope  to  secure  some  margin  of  profit 
on  re-sale,  such  operators  never  havirg  the  slightest  interest  in  their  holdings  except  for  the 
purposes  of  gambling  therewith.  The  system  of  "oOTnering*  with  its  countless  evito  to 
aliDoet  every  one  is  Mlj  expoeed,  imd  especially  the  ill-effects  to  trade  which  arise  from  the 
abncnmally  high  or  low  prices  which  result  as  a  rule  in  tremendous  failures,  and  a 
consequent  throwing  on  the  markets  of  immense  stocks  when  the  bubble  has  burst.  I  have 
known  thousanus  of  cases  where  one  importation  of  actual  produce  was  "hedged  "  by  no  less 
than  two  or  three  sales  of  futures.  For  instance,  a  purchase  abroad  of  actual  produce  in 
January  was  hedged  by  a  sale  of  March  fotures;  the  latt^  was  taken  in  and  June  futures 
add.  These  again  were  taken  in  and  Septmber  futures  were  sold,  and  then  at  last  the  original 
actual  importation  was  sold  to  the  consumer.  So  we  may  say  that,  for  instance,  £10,000  of 
produce  imported  had  actually  £30,000  worth  of  futures  sold  against  it  in  three  diflerent 
contracts,  and  these  three  diflerent  contracts  were  ultimately  re-sold  by  the  speculators  who 
bought  them,  making  kt  aH  six  »de8  df  futures,  representing  in  value  iSOfiOO^  besides  the 
value  of  the  actual  produce  before  the  importer  has  luspofled  of  hia  HQfiOO  mxOx  oi  peoduoe 
to  the  consumer,  and  thus  closed  his  original  transaction. 

The  cornering  of  the  cotton  market,  which  has  of  late  become  so  common,  comes  under 
drastic  censure,  and  to  these  he  largely  attributes  the  gradual  downfall  of  our  manufacturing 
supremacy.  He  shows  how  the  strikes  in  the  cotton  and  oth«r  trades  may  be  traced  directly 
to  tiie  cause  he  denounces,  giving  figures  which  lend  force  and  proof  to  his  conclusions.  The 
remedy  proposed  is  fir  a  law  to  be  passed  "prohibiting  speculative  selling  of  all  classes  of 
produce ;  in  plain  language,  make  it  illegal  for  a  man  to  sell  what  he  has  not  got,  or  thus  take 
it  out  of  the  power  of  any  man  or  syndicate  to  depreciate,  by  such  artificial  selling,  other 
people's  property.*  The  book  is  espedally  valuable  in  calling  attention  to  tte  very  serious 
and  thoroughly  immoral  systems  of  gambling  speculations  which  are  permeating  trade  and  , 
ocmmierce  to  the  detriment  of  everybody  and  everything  save  the  lawabarka  who  oanavcad 
beeoming  the  victima  of  their  equally  voracious  associates. 

Meteford  Joum^t  Augwi  5^%. 

A  Herefordshire  gentleman,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Smith,  of  Whitney  Court,  has  lately  brought 
out  an  important  book  which  he  has  entitled  '  Commercial  Gambling.'  The  subject  is  a 
technical  one,  and  Hr.  Smith  tackles  it  in  a  manner  which  shows  what  he  is  writing  about. 
He  observes  that "  the  theories  I  am  advocating  will  be  ahnost  Greek  to  the  non-commercial 
world,  and  the  working  classes  in  neneral,"  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  hopes  those  men 
^ho  have  frotest^  agm3t  the  injustice  of  the  railway  companies  will  "also  rise  en  masse 
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mbm  they  have  fully  understood  the  cnmes  tiie  option,  future,  and  settlement  systems  have 
Imught  uprai  all,  and,  in  ooauiBquence,  insist  upon  some  legislation,  in  order  to  do  away  with 
tile  original  cause,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  present  extreme,  undue,  and  artificial  depression  which 
exists,  not  only  in  the  various  articles  of  produce,  including  food  products,  but  also  upon  the 
land  that  grows  them  ;  for  these  practices,  if  allowed  to  continue,  must  gradually  but  inevit- 
ably bring  this  country  into  a  state  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  aa  well  as  all  other  countries 
which  have  been  affected  naturally  by  such  gambling  proceedings."  The  object  Mr.  Smith 
had  in  writing  his  book  was  to  explain  the  gradual  ruin  that  has  been  brouj^ht  about  by 
gambling,  not  only  in  options  of  wheat  and  cora,  but  also  in  those  of  other  nrotluce,  as  well  as 
seriously  affecting  the  value  of  the  land  that  grows  these  commodities.  He  dwells  on  **  die 
curses"  the  option,  future,  and  aettlmnent  systnns  have  brought  upon  the  world  since  their 
introduction,  not  only  for  mmng  crops  alHoad,  but  ^     iii9ortiii«lQimgnptD(tace  mto  thia 

^'"''^AU^the  technical  terms  used  in  the  book  are  explained,  options  and  futures  are  defined, 
their  oriain  is  traced,  and  the  effects  of  the  systems  are  exposed.  He  very  fairly  oontends  that 
if  gambling  in  miuor  ways  is  considered  by  our  fegishitors  to  be  iUegaU  gamUii^  m  food 
products  and  other  produce  of  the  land  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing.  He  would 
make  speculative  selling  of  produce  illejial,  and  his  remedy  for  England  would  be  to  «  ^"ng  lu 
a  Bill  called  an  Anti-Future  Bill,  on  nearly  the  same  lines  as  the  American  Anti-Opliou  BilL 
He  explains  the  working  of  such  a  Bill  and  its  prol>able  results.  To  the  commercial  man  and 
the  agriculturist  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Smith  a^e  eminendy  worthy  of  close  Mesa^m  aai 
study.  They  are,  indeed,  of  vital  importance. 

The  Morning^  July  7th. 

Mr.  Gharks  W.  Ehiuth,  <rf  Whitney  Court,  Herefordshire,,  has  wdttan  an  intereating  book 
upon  oommeieial  gambling,  and  the  prkidpal  causes  of  depressicti  in  i^culture  and  trade. 
iCTSmith  was  for  many  years  a  Liverpool  broker,  and  speaks  with  some  authority  on  the 
subject.  He  attributes  a  great  deal  of  the  depression  in  trade  to  the  future, 
settlement  system,  and  to  the  corners,  manipulations  and  syndicates  which  are  thmrofiapnng. 
Mr.  Smith  believes  that  an  And-Puture  Bill  is  abaolutdy  neceseaary  t&oounteract  the  evils  of 
wliiidL  he  Gompbin^  and  says  that  if  such  a  Bill  becaaw  law  m  Eagland  and  Ammm^ 
every  vam^  mmai,  and  <4iil4  ^f™M^  ^  ^  hsBoeAt  of  it. 

Leamingian  Bga  Cowrier^  July  ISO. 

The  author,  who  has  tldrty-one  years*  experience  in  the  commercial  world,  has  here,  in 
plain  and  unmistakable  hu^guage,  laid  bare  the  curse  of  gambling  upon  our  industries 
under  the  system  of  "option,"  "future,"  and  "settlement,"  by  which  "gradual  misery 
and  ruin  have  been  entailed  upon  all  classes."  Mr.  Smith  avers  that  the  daily  ganobling 
in  wheat,  maize,  cotton,  and  other  produce  is  only  indul^  in  by  a  v«y  small  portion  of 
the  world,  so  that  the  majority  of  all  classes  are  suffering  by  the  gambling  acta  of  a  v^ 
amallarinxnilT^  He  uigea  ^  legidatioa  ia  oiigB^ 

WeOnmxUr  OoasetU^  July  7th, 

The  author  writes  as  oae  with  thirty  years'  experienoe  in  the  corameroial  world,  and  he 
faruats  his  readers  will  realise,  as  he  has  dum, « the  oozaes  t}ie  Cftiah  fnture,  and  aettlement 
^fBtMoa  hare  Uought  Vigm  the  world,'' 

British  Trade  Journal^  Septeniber  Qth. 

In  this  volume,  the  author,  who  is  the  editor  of  the  circular  issued  by  the  Liverpool  iirm 
of  Whitaker,  Wiiitehead  &  Co.,  deals  with  the  system  of  speculative  busmess  m  options  and 
futures,  to  which  he  traces  the  present  depression  in  trade.  Mr.  Smith  does  not  wish,  as  we 
understand  him,  to  prevent  the  actual  speculative  purehaaea  rf  produce  for  Aitnie  deUvery, 
but  is  deairoua  of  making  the  actual  holdfiag  of  the  produce  by  the  seller  of  a  «  future,  a^  its 
actual  delivery  to  the  last  purchaser  compulsory  by  legislation— thus  dom::  away  with  the 
poceiy  ipe^daUve  or  e»*»Wi«Tg  filament  so  rapidly  developed  in  business  during  recent  years. 

Bookseller y  July  20th, 

Mr.  Smith  sets  himself  to  maintain  the  thesis  that  gambling  in  options  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
other  produce  is  a  disastrous  and  ruinous  system.  Mr.  Smith's  experience  of  busmess  hfe  has 
been  lengthy,  and  his  views»  if  somewhat  dogmatically  expressed,  undoubtedly  oontam  much 
matter  for  reflection. 
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Colchester  Oazette  and  Be^tist  Northern  Whig,  August  Srd. 

In  *  Commercial  Gambling,'  Mr.  Charles  W.  Smith,  of  Liverpool,  enlarges  on  the  slashins; 
indictment  of  the  future,  option,  and  settlement  systems  which  he  made  in  his  recent 
pam^Iet, '  Original  l^ecnries  upon,  and  Bemediea  for,  Depresflkm  in  TouSb,  Land,  Agricaltoie, 
and^w/  It  is  a  tNxdt  vdl  mnth  the  atkSDti<»i  of  all  angaged  in  ooranMnbl  pmraitB. 

The  author  is  Mr.  Charles  W.  Smith,  who  has  had  thirty-one  jears'  experience  in  the 
ocmunercial  world,  and  haa  produced  ibis  msk  in  ord«r  that  **  not  only  the  non*coinmercial 
woild,  but  also  the  landlord,  farmer,  and  working-classes  can  fully  understand  the  subject, 
and  realise  the  curses  the  option,  future,  and  settlement  systems  have  brought  upon  the  world, 
not  only  as  the  basis  for  moving  the  crops  abroad,  but  also  for  importing  foreigu  produce  into 
this  country."    The  author's  indictment  is  ably  sustained. 

Manchester  Evening  Newe^  Awgmt  7<&. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Smith,  of  Liverpool,  the  writer,  has  very  decided  views  about  the  principal 
causes  of  depression  in  agriculture  and  trade,  and  has  much  to  say  about  the  "gradual  ruin 
that  has,"  he  says,  "hemi  hronght  about  by  gambling,  not  only  in  options  of  wheat  and  com 
bat  also  in  those  of  other  produce  "  Some  of  the  original  and  principal  cansea  of  had  trade  in 
Lancashire  he  attributes  to  the  abuses  of  the  option,  future,  and  settlement  systems.  His 
remedy  is  to  make  illegal  speculative  selling  of  all  classes  of  produce — in  other  words,  to  punish 
hyfine  or  imprisonment  a  man  who  sells  what  he  does  not  possess,  and  he  suggests  the 
intioduction  of  an  "  Anti-Future  Bill"  in  Parliament. 

Wolverhampton  Chronicle,  July  26^A. 

'Commercial  Gambling'  is  an  amplification  of  'Original  Theories  upon,  and  Remedies 
for,  Depression  in  Trade,  Agriculture,  and  Silver,'  which  latter  we  had  occasion  to  favourably 
notice  some  time  ago.  We  can  only  say  that  the  autlw— Mr.  G*  W.  Smith,  Liverpodp-* 
aemw  to  write  from  an  extended  and  wide  experience,  and  that  the  theories  and  arganmts  he 
advaihosa  am  wiAl  wiMrOiy  the  eaieftil  and  diqtaauonate  pmual  of  aU  ooouoeEdal  maoi 

This  is  a  welknistained  argument  proving  that  oommennal  gamUing  causes  depresaon  in 
i^ricnlture  and  trade.    Crambling  of  all  kinds  is  to  be  condemned,  but  it  is  not  generally 

known  that  the  gambling  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  oj'tions  and  futures,  settlements  and 
clearing-houses,  are  ten  times  more  extensive  than  tht.'se  on  a  race-course,  and  are  more 
disastrous.  It  is  well  that  attention  should  be  drawn  to  this;  the  more  publicity  given,  the 
cure  may  be  soonar  arrived  at* 

The  Echo,  July  lih. 

We  would  advise  traders  and  agriculturists  to  read  Mr.  Charles  W.  Smith's  'Commercial 
Gambling.'  The  author,  a  wdt-known  autluHrlty  on  business  matters,  attributes  the  defnession 
in  our  Ixade  and  agricultnre  to  gambling.  He  writes  with  all  the  qualifications  of  more  than 
thirty  years'  experience.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  already  acquainted  with  Mr  Smith's 
book,  *  Original  Theories  upon,  and  Remedies  for,  Depression  in  Trade,  Agriculture,  and  Silver,' 
a  book  which  has  been  well  received  in  the  business  world,  and  of  which  the  present  one  is  the 
^mpletement  *  Commercial  Gambling '  contains  the  smallest  number  of  technical  terms.  It 
is  so  dearly  written  that  the  general  reader  may  grasp  its  meaning  as  easily  as  the  farmer  and 
■commercial  man.  Mr.  Smith,  in  fact,  claims  to  have  made  the  evils  of  the  option,  future,  and 
settlement  system  plain  to  the  humblest  capacity.  In  order  to  remove  all  difficulty  from  the 
path  of  the  most  untechnical  reader,  Mr.  Smith  supplies  a  glossary  of  business  terms.  Says 
our  author : — "  Since  1888,  this  gambhng  has  increased  to  a  hxge  and  very  serious  extent,  and 
the  losses  entailed  upon  that  community  (India)  since  that  year,  in  buying  futures  of  various 
classes  of  produce  through  European  hous-es,  must  amount  to  a  total  figure  that  would  not  be 
credited  by  outsiders,  the  extent  of  which  can  only  be  known  by  the  European  houses  them- 
selves, who  have  done  the  business  on  native  account.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  growing  evil, 
combined  with  speculating  in  exchange  and  rilver,  and  I  don't  hesitate  to  say  that  during  the 
past  eight  years  it  muslin  tiie  aggre^tSi  have  cost  tihalooittnianity  millicms  of  pounds  (me  way 
.sad  8001^." 
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B^oekfoH  Adwrti$er,  July  14^ 

The  author  is  Mr.  Charies  W.  Smith,  whose  works  on  kindred  subjects  are  too  well  known 
to  need  referring  to.  In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Smith  endeavours  to  show  that  the  prmcipal 
causes  of  depression  in  ajrriculture  and  trade  have  been  brought  about  by  gambling  m  options 
of  wheat  and  corn  and  other  produce,  and  that  owing  to  this  cause  the  value  of  the  land  has 
also  been  depreciated.  He  strongly  condemns  the  disastos  which  the  option,  futiro,  and 
settlement  systems  have  caused  both  in  connecticm  with  the  removal  of  crops  and  the  import- 
ation of  produce  into  England.  Mr.  Smith  makes  out  a  very  strong  case,  and  submits  his  tacts 
and  arguments  with  a  lucidity  and  vigour  which  must  make  the  subject  clear  to  even  the 
humblest  agricultural  lal)ourer— a  class  which,  with  the  landlord  and  farmer,  he  expresses  m 
his  preface,  an  earnest  desire  to  reach  and  convince. 

Birmingham  Mercury,  July  22nd. 

Among  recent  books  received,  certainly  the  most  noteworthy  is  *  Commercial  Gambling,'^ 
C.  W.  Smith.  After  thirty-one  years'  experience  in  the  commercial  world  ^® Jf^J^"^ 
himself  to  expose  the  present  system  of  traffic  in  mvestments,  &c.,  and  to  prove  this  to  be  Uie 
primary  cause  of  depressicm  in  agriculture  and  trade.  The  writer's  standing  is  such  as  to 
qualify  him  beyond  doubt  for  the  subject^  and  his  performance  is  decidedly  creditable;  his 
earnestness  of  mtef^^oy*  and  candour  in  atgumeat  are  clear  beyond  hesitation* 

Manchester  Examinei',  August  9th, 

Mr-  0.  W.  Sndth  has  followed  up  his  book  on  'Original  Theories  on  Trade  Depression'  by 
one  entitled  'Commercial  Gambling :  Principal  Causes  of  Depression  in  Agriculture  and  Trade 
(London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.).  The  subject  here  dealt  with  was  referred  to  m  his  previous 
work,  but  he  now  enlarges  upon  it.  His  object  is  to  show  •'the  gradual  rum  ihat  has  been 
bmight  about  by  uamblii^,  not  cmly  in  options  of  wheat  and  com,  hut  also  in  those  of  other 
TOoduce."  The  remedy  he  proposes  is  the  passing  of  an  Anti-Future  Bill  on  nearly  the  same 
lines  as  the  American  Anti-Option  Bill.  Very  few  people,  we  imagine,  are  prepared  to  deny 
that  a  grave  evil  exists,  but  there  will  probably  be  some  difference  of  opmion  as  to  the  ^lethods 
Mr,  Smith  urges  should  be  adopted  for  checking  it.  His  long  experience  as  a  Ltverpool  uMer 
has  made  him  intimately  acquainted  wi&  the  option,  foturei  and  aefeOemsiit  syaUuns  mam 
he  flo  rtAmgly  oondemns. 

Limpool  O&wier^  AMiguii2l8L 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Smith,  of  Uwmool,  has  thirty-one  yesrs*  experience  in  the  oonmuMid 
w«ld  to  hsse  his  opinions  upon.  Hs  has  no  heaitataon  in  ass^ning,  as  the  prmcipal  causea  of 
deniesffiim  in  tcadte  and  ^iculture,  the  "option,  future,  and  settlement  systems.  This  view 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  he  vindicates  it,  are  concisely  set  forth  in  a  new  book  Irom 
Mr.  Smith's  pen  entitled  '  Commercial  Gambling,'  published  by  Messrs.  Sampwm  IjOW, 
Marston,  and  Company,  Limited.  The  fact  of  the  dearing-houae  and  settkment  in  Uvsrrool 
hemgofwyrooeritdate  "dearly  shows,"  to  Mr.  Smith's  mind,  "that  the  present  g^eat  ds- 
Toeanim  is  due  largely  to  the  system."  What  the  author  terms  «  a  complete  exposure  of  the 
future,  option,  and  settlement  systems  cannot  faU  to  be  of  special  interest  just  now  in  view  ot 
the  American  Anti-Option  Bill.  Mr.  Smith  adduces  many  specific  mstances  of  huge  trans- 
actions in  futures  and  their  consequences,  in  suppcart  of  his  contentiumSi  Uid  alto^her  presente 
a  very  strong  case,  conduding  mth  the  assertion  fliat  «if  an  Anti-Option  and  Anti-Fature 
Bill  were  passed  in  this  countiy  and  in  Amettos,  96  per  eent  of  the  Mb  population  of  the 
werid  woidd  ben^  by  it." 

Mandie^  Cify  News,  July  ISSL 
Qjcnmrnm  wtx^  Oldham, 

■ 

{Eheiract']  • 

In  an  article  contributed  to  the  Economic  Journal,  the  writer  of  ssme'i^EffB  s^ 
observation^  on  the  recent  Oldham  cotton  dispute.  Both  masters  and  men  know  that 
millions  of  new  sdndles  have  beai  laid  down  before  the  state  of  trade  warranted  the  increase. 
The  new  machinery  and  the  mUls  have  mostly  been  built  by  speculators,  and  the  share 
capital  is  mainly  held  by  architects,  builders,  and  machine  makers.  The  men 
amendment  in  the  Companies  Act  to  put  a  stop  to  this  anomalous  state  of  mm.  ^^^^^ 
were  not  intended  to  be  the  means  whereby  a  great  industry  ooula  oe  9Xgmm,  By 
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specalatora  and  company  promoters  of  all  wr^   A  contiibntive  caaee  of  the  profitless  state 

of  many  8|nmiin«?  companies  is  declared  by  shareholders  and  is  admitted  by  directors  to  be 
the  way  in  which  gambling  in  futures  has  been  indulged.  It  is  not  denied  that  directors  of 
losing  concerns  have,  like  drowning  men  clutching  at  straws,  sought  to  make  up  losses  iu 
spiiming  out  of  gains  in  speculation.  The  result,  of  course,  as  any  one  would  x>redict,  has  only 
Men  to  awdl  the  **  adverse  balanaes.'* 

The  Avriter  says  nothing  in  his  pages  of  these  and  other  causes  whidi  Lave  brought  about 
the  conflition  of  the  cotton  industry  for  the  last  three  yc:irs,  nor  does  he  suggest  any  remedial 
measures  beyond  a  mild  proix)sal  that  wages  disputes  might  be  prevented  by  the  adoption  of  a 
sliding  scale.    But  disputes  on  the  question  of  wages  are  only  one  and  perhaps  the  smallest 
element  in  the  ease.   Hie  men  point  to  the  chief  cause,  the  redcless  increase  in  the  means  of 
production.     The  shareholders  blame  the  management  generally,  especially  the  policy  of 
^rambling,  and  a  third  explanation  is  given  in  a  book  which  has  just  been  published  by 
Mr.  C.  AV.  Smith,  the  editor  of  '  Whitaker's,'  on  *  Commercial  Gambling.'    Mr.  Smith's  object 
is  to  show  the  part  that  gambling  in  commodities,  food,  raw  materials,  and  the  like,  has 
{dayed  in  bringmg  about  the  profitless  state  of  many  of  oar  industries.   His  remarks  with 
reg^  to  cotton  have  a  distinct  bearing  <m  the  question  of  Oldham.   He  deds  with  that 
aspect  of  the  question  known  as  "  cornerinjr."    During  the  thirteen  years  finding  1890 
there  were  no  fewer  than  eight  years  of  "corners,"  each  one  of  which  caused  short  time 
to  be  worked  during  its  period,  ranging  from  four  to  fourteen  weeks.    In  1885  one  of  these 
**  ccHners,*'  fonned  by  a  syndicate  of  Jews,  caused  a  stoppage  of  thurteen  weeks,  by  which 
Oldham  lost  £1,000,000.  Mr.  ^nith  cannot  give  us  a  total  estimate  of  what  time  '^comers'' 
have  cost  the  cotton  trade  ;  but  if  we  add  the  increased  cost  of  cotton  which  spinners  had  to 
pay  and  the  loss  on  stocks  when  the  "corner"  came  to  an  end,  to  the  losses  in  wages  and 
expenses  during  short  times  through  those  "corners,"  the  gross  loss  to  Lancashire  must 
Lave  been  enonnons.   Including  Uie  last  great  dispute  of  twenty  weeks  it  would  be  safe  to 
say  that  during  the  time  covered  by  Mr.  Smith's  book — siztera  years— 1^  loss  to  lAe 
Lancashire  Cotton  Industry  from  these  cannot  he  less  than  me  miUion  a  year  for  the  whole 
time,    Mr.  Smith  advocates  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  put  down  gambling  in  "Futures."  Like 
the  Anti-Option  Act  proposed  by  America,  such  an  Act  would  not  interfere  with  legitimate 
speculation  with  a  view  to  supply  certaua  wants,  but  would  make  "cornering"  illegal,  and 
would  punish  those  who  sold  that  which  they  did  not  possess,  and  ^ose  v^o  bought  that 
which  they  had  no  idea  of  accepting  and  paying  for — the  gamblers  in  feet.    Such  an  Act  is 
urgently  demanded  and  is  inevitable  if  our  great  industry  must  be  carried  on  without  these 
ever-recurring  disasters.    These  gamblers  actually  forced  up  the  price  of  cotton  diu-iug  the 
last  stoppage,  in  the  fece  of  the  largest  stock  on  record,  by  three  halfpence  a  pound.    If  such 
an  Act  were  passed,  and  also  a  drastic  amendment  to  the  Companies  Act  to  the  effect  that  a 
certain  proportion — say  three-fourths — of  share  capital  shall  he  subscribed  by  persons  in  good 
faith  before  any  company  can  be  registered,  we  might  leave  all  nostrums,  such  as  sliding 
scales  and  bimetallism  to  the  professors.    Oldham  and  the  cotton  trade  generally  would  enter 
upon  a  new  period  of  prosperity. 

IndusMes  and  Iron,  August  11th,  1893. 

Mr.  Smith  is  no  writer,  but  he  has  some  powerful  arguments  in  support  of  his  position, 
which  is,  briefly,  that  the  present  system  of  future  and  option  contract  mterferes  with  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  tends  to  unduly  diminish  the  prices  obtained  by  raisers  for 
their  produce.  The  subject  is  one  which  concerns  us  little,  but  as  the  habit  of  dealing  in 
warrants  for  iron  and  coal  may  extend  and  grow  to  the  same  extent  as  obtains  in  the  cotton 
and  grain  trades,  it  will  be  worth  while  for  our  readers  to  make  a  note  of  the  influence  future 
contracts  have  had  on  these  industries,  and  take  care  that  the  system  may  not  result  in  a 
similar  depression  in  coal  and  iron  |vioe6.  Trade  is  quite  dull  enouj^  without  any  ndfiiij^wiftl 
iactor  to  keep  prices  in  ibid  diommmi  ^zectioD. 

To  the  Edii&r  of  Induces  and  Iron. 

Sir,— My  attention  having  been  called  to  the  revitnv  in  your  valuable  journal  of  the 
11th  inst.,  relative  to  my  publication  entitled  as  above,  I  trust  you  will  kindly  allow  me  space 
to  dwell  upon  one  or  two  of  the  more  important  points  you  raise. 

In  the  first  place,  you  say,  the  subject  I  have  brought  fisnvard  is  one  whidi  concerns  you 
little.  This  statement  rather  surprises  me,  considering  the  established  &ct  liiat  de|»eBsion  in 
one  industry  acts  and  re-acts,  more  or  less,  upon  all  others;  while  the  enormous  gambling  in 
the  shape  of  ^warrants  in  pig-iron,  copper,  and  tin  have  brought  about  the  same  disastrous 
^eeolta  to  i&6irYarioua  industries^  as  Tom  been  tiie  case  with  all  others  similarly  situated,  by 
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artificiaUy  raising  and  then  depredating  (or  «ioe  verm)  th«  «l»fi8  <rf  flfwninnditiflif.  when 
these  gambling  institutions  have  run  riot.  .  ,       ,    ^        •     *        s,^  ««J 

I  however,  notice  on  tins  iioint  with  interest  your  spMsia  words  of  warnmg  to  the  iron  fflid 
coal  'industries,  but  is  not  the  damage  done  already  by  BoMi  m\ena  too  apparent  in  tne 
former  industry?  You  will  observe  that,  in  pages  82  and  83  of  my  book,  I  specially  dwell 
ODon  the  nut  gambliiK  in  pig-iron  and  copper,  with  all  its  consequences.  Is  it  not  acknow- 
teStedthrtSiS  system,  in  the  former  trade  especially,  has  had  a  distinct  controUmg  influence 
mWues,  and  that  it  has  been  the  means,  in  the  average  of  years,  of  permanently  depressing 
the  price  of  that  commodity  ?  That  the  system  eventuaUy  has  done  so  is  certain  m  aU 
commodities  where  introduced,  and,  consequently,  has  thereby  traided  to  KOious^  vogaom 

the  prodncoB  thereof .  .   ,   ,       r   n  .v,^w„„t 

While  as  regards  the  coal  industry,  is  it  not  also  recosnise^i  that,  of  all  our  important 
industries,  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  this  one  in  particular  is  priucipally  regulated  by  ttte 
state  of  the  general  trade  of  the  country,  on  the  broad  theory  that  this  indnstiy  is  «pefaMj 
dependent  upon  others,  and  as  a  powrarfal  example  <rf  BOoh,  I  point  out  in  p^  61  ot  my  ixwK, 
thit  dnring^e  late  cotton  crilis  in  Lancashire,  no  less  than  40,000  tons  i>er  week  were 
economised;  which  means  that  the  consumption  of  this  imiiortant  commodity  was  reduced 
thereby  durina;  the  period  of  twenty  weeks'  strike  by  no  less  than  800,000  tons. 

Surely  this  fact  concerns  aU,  and  especially  so,  as  I  further  prove  that  this  <« 
gambling  in  food  products  of  late  years  has  been  one  of  the  principal  means  of  artihcially 
aepreciaUng  (as  the  American  nation  has  acknowledged)  the  values  of  wheat  and  maize  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  nearly  ruin  the  producer  and  farmer,  and  I  feel  sure  you  yourself,  bir,  wiU 
admit,  if  this  is  the  case,  that  depression  in  our  national  industry  can  only  mean  depression  m 
every  branch  of  commerce  and  industry,  as  the  backbone  of  every  nations  prosperity  lies  m  its 

^"TtiSJrSiefore,  your  Tsluable  journal  will  acknowledge,  and  see  that  the  subjects  I  have 
iRoaght  before  the  public  do  affect  everyone,  and  consequently  the  systems  I  denounce  concern 
all  industries  and  classes  who  are  dependent  on  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  viz^  tlie  present 
Diiseiable  state  of  trade  and  agriculture.  Yours,  &c., 

Charles  W.  Smith, 
Iditw,  Whitid^si^MwriwoI  Trad)s  and,  Fiaaaoe  Oireidar. 

Aognst  19tb,  1893. 

Birmingham  GaxeUe.JiOjf^ih.'iSS^ 

The  favourable  reception  of  Mr.  Smith's  '  Original  Theories  upon,  and  Ben»«Ji"  *«. 
Depression  in  Trade,  Land,  Agriculture,  and  Sflver,'  revfewed  m  our  co  umns  a  mon^  or  two 
agi^  has  induced  hba  to  issue  a  companion  vdmne,  in  which  he  more  elaborately  exposes  the 
system  of  "wind-selling,"  or  dealing  in  options  and  futures.    As  a  commercial  journalist  of 
ftirty  years'  standing!  it  has  been  his  business  to  watch  trade  ^^r^^^^^'^^'^Ji^Z  i 
description,  and  the  result  of  his  observation  is  that  trade  is  being  rnmed_  by  gambtog  m 
market  chances;  in  buying  and  seUing  what  does  not  exist,  and  reguhiting  pnces  rather  by  the 
tendencies  of  r^ing  pLics  than  by  the  <dd-&shioned  influancw  of  supply  and  demand. 
Mr.  Smith  traces  the  history  of  the  settlement  question  from  the  time  of  its  introduction  to 
the  present,  shows  bow  it  operates  in  a  rising  and  a  falling  market,  and  how  fi^^fl^?^^ 
ordinary  speculator,  the  farmer  (who  suppUes  the  raw  material),  and  others  mtewflteom  l«W 
and  trade.    Originally  intended  to  cover  lon&  fide  transwjhons,  he  mamtauui  that  tbe 
settlement  system  has  bocrane  "nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  financial  siwnge ;  being,  lurtner 
an  instrmn^t  of  torture  to  the  'bulls'  and  an  unfair  help  to  the  'bears'  and  'wreckers  -all 
such  knowing  and  fully  reaUsing  the  way  to  work  the  same  for  their  own  il^eg;^*!^^^-,, 
And  yet,  he  contends,  this  country  has  not  grasped  the  dire  effect  it  is  working  upon  Mi 
industries  and  the  land,    ffis  remedy  is  the  absolute  prohftition  of  aU  «n«ail«bve  s^^^  He 
would  have  PteBament  niss  an  Anti-Future  Bill  on  nearly  the  same  lmes  as  tlie  American 
Anti-Option  BilL   ThiB,\ep(ant»  out,  would  still  enable  importers  and  merchants  to  move  to 
Europe  the  crops  of  the  world  on  the  basis  of  futures,  but  it  would  he  imperative  that  the 
sellers  of  these  futures  did  actually  hold  produce  at  the  time  the  sale  of  futures  took  Pl«». 
that  the  produce  should  be  actuaUy  shipped  and  subsequently  dehTwed  to  the  last  P^cnaser , 
or,  as  an  alternative,  t^  seller  must  actually  get  the  produce  and  deliver  it  if  required    i  ne 
whole  o^on-and-future  system  he  would  bring  under  the  operation  of  the  '^ws  a^m^t 
gambling.   U  severe  legislation  of  this  sort  does  not  take  place,  Mr.  Smith  argues,  corners  a^ 
manipulations,  syndicates  and  panics  will  continue  to  hamper  business  and  rum 
traders  by  alternately  increasing  and  depressing  values  by  fictitious  moms.   A«  w^"^  ™ 
volume  he  answers  a  number  of  objections  raised,  amongst  others,  by  "a  weU-toownpuonc 
writer"  agNnst  the  abolition  of  the  gwnUing  systen.  We  to  safficMitty  indicated  the 
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ioope  of  Mr.  Smithes  work.  The  author  thinks  clearly  and  writes  plainly.  His  theories  ate 
the  result  of  practical  expeiioooe  mi  thorough  study,  and  they  ate  eminently  worthy  the 
eeriooswmridOTtiottof  IwMtofl^ 

Siiymt  llar»m%  Whig, 

HesBTB.  Sampson  Low,  Harstcm  &  Co.  publish  a  little  work  hy  Charles' W.  Smith, 

Liverpool,  editor  of  Whitaker,  Whitehead  &  Co.*s  Weekly  Trade,  Finance  and  Cotton 
Circular,  in  which  the  author  deals  with  "depression  in  trade,  land,  agriculture,  and  silver." 
There  are  some  suggestive  passages  in  the  book,  especially,  perhaps,  those  in  which  Mr.  Smith 
points  out  the  evil  effects  which  he  helieves  due  to  the  option  system  and  abuse  of  the 
oieatin|^-hoas& 

What  are  the  principal  causes  of  depression  in  agriculture  and  trade  ?  Mr.  C.  VV.  Smith,  a 
well-known  IdTerpool  boainess  man,  has  published  a  little  book  entitled  'Commercial 

Gambling,*  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  present  depression  from  which  we  are 
sufl'ering  is  not  due  to  over-production  so  much  as  to  the  new  system  of  gambling  in  options 
and  futures  which  has  lately  grown  up  both  in  this  country  and  America.  His  argument  may 
be  best  understood  from  the  action  of  the  American  Farmers'  Alliance,  which  insists  that  the 
prices  of  their  produce  are  no  longer  being  regulated,  as  of  old,  by  supply  and  demand,  bat  by 
the  values  as  quoted  in  the  Tatious  gambling  institutions.  Prices,  they  say,  are  not  regulated 
by  the  actual  value  of  the  commodity  dealt  in,  but  by  the  necessities  of  the  middlemen,  who 
are  not  the  actual  holders  of  the  stuff  they  deal  in.  The  manipulation  and  moving  of  the  crops 
IB  the  United  States  are  explained  as  follows:  first  of  all,  they  are  sold  by  the  farmers  to  the 
&ctoiB  and  merchants.  The  latter  at  <moe  sell  options,  as  a  hedge  against  their  purchase,  to 
speculative  buyers ;  hence,  says  Mr.  Smith,  four  crops  are  thus  ^ing  made  out  of  one— (1) 
the  actual  crop;  (2)  the  artificial  crop  in  the  shape  of  options;  (3)  the  re-selling  of  these 
options  on  behalf  of  the  speculators;  (4)  the  unlimited  und  artificial  crops  created  by  the 
"  bears  "  and  other  illegitimate  operators.  Mr.  Smith  contends  that  the  extension  of  this 
system  of  speculation  to  all  classes  of  produce  is  the  true  cause  of  the  fall  in  prices  and  the 
dtfpresfloon  which  has  ensued,  and  he  avers  that  its  effects  are  being  felt  by  all  classes  of 
society.  The  remedy,  he  holds,  is  to  follow  the  example  of  the  American  farmers,  and  insist 
that  the  British  Parliament  shall  make  it  illegal  to  sell  speculative  futures  or  options  ahead,  or 
forestall  the  markets  in  any  way  of  any  produce,  food  products,  or  commercial  commodities, 
which  the  sdlers  do  not  actually  hold  in  some  shape  or  form  at  t^ie  time  of  sale. 

The  Bury  Times  and  The  Et^o,  July  12th. 

Everybody,  whether  they  are  votaries  of  the  *'  Dismal  Science  "  or  not,  is  interested,  in 
these  d^Sy  in  trade  depression,  and  nearly  everyone  has  his  own  peculiar  theory  of  cause  and 
esee.  The  author  of  this  book  has  alr^y  given  ns  ideas  upon  the  subject  in  a  2^»vioas 
volume,  and  in  this  he  returns  to  the  charge.  For  twent3'-six  years  he  has  been  a  cotton  broker 
in  Liverpool,  and  he  naturally  has  Lancashire  in  his  mind  as  he  writes.  He  has  nothing  to  say 
in  favour  of  those  who  believe  that  trades  unionism  and  its  result  in  high  wages  has  ruined 
the  cotton  trade.  He  has  seen  business  methods  from  behind  the  scenes.  He  does  not 
write  as  a  master  who  has  to  browbeat  a  strike  committee,  and  so  he  frankly  lays  the  blame 
•  of  trade  depression  on  the  ahouldem  of  the  cotton  speculator*  Previous  to  1868  there  was  no 
speculation  in  raw  cotton,  e.^.,  when  one  merchant  bought  cotton  of  another  he  was  buying 
material  that  actually  existed.  From  1872  to  1876  a  system  of  trading  in  paper  contracts 
began,  so  that  brokers  bought  from  each  other  contracts  to  deliver  cotton  which  had  not 
grown,  at  purely  speculative  prices.  In  fact,  they  began  to  gamble  on  the  chances  of  a  good 
or  bad  oottoi  crop.  Then  the  ordinary  wires  of  the  Stock  Exchange  began  to  be  pulled. 
The  bull  goes  abroad.  Holders  of  this  paper  stock  wanted  to  sell.  Every  new  seller  makes 
the  market  worse  for  his  successor,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  value  of  the  actual  and  hand 
Jide  stocks  is  reduced  down  to  the  panic  value  of  the  gambling  paper.  Thus  the  market  is 
oevtf  steady.  Commissions  on  contracts  heap  up  as  they  are  transferred  from  holder  to  holder, 
aad  triiitover  profits  are  made  go  mto  the  pockets  of  specnktons. 

This  system  of  gambling  has  given  rise  to  the  various  attempts  made  to  comer  the 
Liverpool  cotton  market.  The  first  comer  ever  attempted  was  by  a  German  Jew  in  1878, 
and  in  the  succeeding  five  years  he  made  no  fewer  than  three  similar  attempts.  In  1883  he 
was  cornered  himself  by  another  person  of  the  same  nationality,  and  smashed  for  over 
£1,000,000^  Gzeating  a  panic  in  Liverpool,  and  upsetting  for  six  mon^s  all  Izade  in  Lancaslure. 
Between  1884  and  1890  five  attempts  have  been  made  to  corner  the  cotton  market^  all  without 
aoeoeflii^  elAoi^h  the  loss  to  Ifythnatie  manufactoreia  and  tandna  has  been  eaormmis,  tiie 
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towTi  of  Oldham  alone  having  lost  in  1885  the  spending  power  of  £1,000,000.  Even  when 
the  speculator  is  not  as  mad  as  Morris  Ranker,  the  first  great  comers,  he  is  every  day  Packing 
his  gamUing  profits.  And  so,  asks  Mr.  Smith,  "What  has  Lancashire  suffered  by  all  this? 
Why,  simply  I  trace  her  gradual  downfidl  aind  bad  trade  to  this  cornering  and  manipulation  " 
A  similar  system  of  gambling  is  now  going  on  on  the  wheat  and  maize  markets ;  and  in  1888 
a  London  clearing-house  was  started  by  London  bankers  to  gamble  in  tea,  sugar,  and  coffee. 
The  headquarters  of  the  system  is  in  America,  where  the  speculator  in  produce  has  so  ground 
down  the  &rmer  that  the  Farmers'  Alliance  had  to  be  started  to  protect  the  agriculturist. 
The  Alliance  has  since  entered  politics,  its  mission  being  to  point  out  to  the  legislators  that  the 
price  of  produce  is  no  lon^rer  bein^;  regulated,  as  of  old,  by  supply  and  demand,  but  by  the 
values  as  quoted  in  the  various  gambling  institutions. 

If  Mr.  Smith  is  right  (and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  indicates  one  of  the  gmteet 
hindrances  to  Lancashire  industry),  the  remedy  is  simple.  We  give  it  in  his  own  WOTds  :— 
"  It  is  now  too  late  for  any  private  company  to  take  any  individual  course  themselves.  A 
Bill  must  emanate  from  our  Cabinet  Ministers  which  will  absolutely  make  it  illegal  to  sell 
speculative  values  ahead,  or  forestall  the  markets  in  any  way  of  any  produce,  food  products,  or 
commercial  commodities  which  the  sellers  do  not  actually  hold  in  some  shape  or  fwm  at  the 
time  <tf  sale." 

Bath  ChronicUt  July  20^. 

This  is  a  tieatise  on  the  principal  causes  of  depression  in  agriculture  and  trade.  The 
author,  who  has  evidently  had  much  commercial  experience,  traces  the  foregoing  to  be  due  in 
the  main  to  the  invention  and  development  (about  1876)  in  the  United  States  of  the  sy.stem 
of  options  and  futures  in  grain  and  other  produce,  and  their  extension  raA»  IMitf  to  this 
country.  Thus,  artificial  values  are  created  in  stod:8  whidi  do  not  exist,  and  whan  the 
process  of  realisation  be^ns  the  crash  comes,  and  with  it  ruin  to  all  concerned.  An 
fllustration,  although  relating  to  a  mineral  rather  than  to  grain,  which  will  sbow  clearly  the 
author's  view  and  meaning,  is  afforded  by  the  notorious  "Copper  Rins:"  formed  in  Paris  in 
1888,  a  case  which  must  be  remembered.  An  industrial  and  commercial  society  in  Paris, 
guaranteed  by  a  rich  French  bank,  formed  a  ring,  under  the  operations  of  which  copper  was 
forced  up  to  £110  per  tcm,  felling  then  to  £77  in  1889,  and  finally  to  £39  10s.  per  ton.  Of 
course  the  ruin  that  followed  was  widespread.  One  result  of  options  and  futures  is  to 
quadruple  the  existim^  stocks  and  of  course  to  depress  the  latter  by  the  inevitable  fall  of 
prices.  In  America  the  results  have  been  so  bad  that  the  farmers  there  have  formed  the 
Farmers'  Alliance,  which  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresfflitatives  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  forestallmg  and  gambling  in  their  ciopa  This  is  known  as  the 
Anti-Option  Bill,  and  the  author  advocates  the  passmg  of  a  measure  on  somewhat  snnilar 
lines  by  the  British  Parliament,  if  all  connected  with  the  land  and  its  produce,  and  who 
depend  upon  their  values  for  their  means  and  livelihood,  are  to  be  saved  from  the  rum  that  is 
Storing  them  in  the  face.  A  BiU  must,  he  urges  (p.  86),  "emanate  from  tiie  Cabinet  -which 
will  absolutely  make  it  ill^  to  sell  speculative  iutures  or  options  ahead,  or  forestall  the 
markets  in  any  way  of  produce,  food  products,  or  commercial  commodities  which  the  sellers  do 
not  actually  hold  in  some  shape  or  form  at  the  time  of  sale."  His  view  is  that  the  com  and 
wheat  markets,  etc.,  all  over  the  world  are  ooverned  almost  entirely  by  the  si^eculative  markets 
in  America,  and  he  reminds  (p.  72)  English  landlords,  farmers,  and  agricultural  labourers 
•*  that  the  value  of  the  option  and  future^  gambling  ccmtract  governs  the  retail  value,  that  is 
the  value  of  the  produce  grown,  which  the  farmer  has  to  sell  and  upon  the  values  of  whidi  all 
three  classes,  and  I  regret  to  add,  the  Church,  are  80  entirely  dependent." 

Mr.  Smith,  therefore,  urges  that  it  is  a  matter  for  the  heads  of  the  Church,  as  affecting 
the  clergy,  and  for  the  country  at  large,  which  "  originally  made  Great  Britain  what  she  is. 
He  believes  (p.  169)  that  if  fln  Anti-^ion  and  Anti-Future  Bill  was  passed  in  this  country 
and  in  America,  95  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  world  would  benefit  by  it;  whereas  at 
]>resent  the  majority  of  all  classes  are  suffering  by  the  gambling  acts  of  a  very  small  minority. 
'J'he  book  contains  a  glossary  of  Stock  Exchange  terms,  and  whether  the  writer's  conclusions 
are  agreed  to  or  not,  it  affords  very  useful  reading  and  food  for  reliection  to  men  of  every  class. 
That'' the  market  gambling  is  the  principal  cause  of  our  terriUe  agricultural  depression, 
agriculturists  and  landowners  may  not  agree  with ;  at  all  events  they  ought  to  read  the  book. 
The  book  ou^t  to  have  a  wide  circulation,  and  its  startling  facts  and  arguments  merit  careful 
considerg-tion.  If  the  adoption  of  his  proposals  brought  back  even  partial  recovery  to  the 
suffering  landed  interest^  the  author  would  deserve  the  highest  honours  the  country  could 
bestow. 
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[CMd&m  (^rmide,  June 

, ,  vr'^'  ^  *  ^^"^  ^'^^^       appearance  at  a  most  appropriate  time  The 

fi^nn"?  fTT"  ^1  *  Street.  andTe  writer,  M  .*  C.  W 

bmith,  IS  an  authority  upon  the  sub  ects  on  which  he  tnats.   He  is  the  editor  of '  Whitater  ' 

A^''' "P°°'  and  Remedies  for,  DepSsten  ixf  SSdl 
SmteS^'ti;*"-  7^/  P-^'r^*  eularsing,  as  it  were,  uponT^ 

SrS^^'^ti  ^wLSfT''"*^!!''"!^-*  explaining  the^gradual  ruin  that  has 

otUerTS^L     TK^A^  ■    ^  °f  but  also  ia  those  of 

fo  oL^^^Ti*  f  Anti-Option  fcill  defines  an  « option"  and  a  "future"  as 

or  S  'tehSZ!rr.l  V  T'''''"'  fg-T "^'^t  a  party  thereto  contracts  to  have 

Lto^t  or  .    K  "P''°°  *°  ''"^     '"^1      *  f^*"'-^         ^l»e«as  a  future  is  a 

SdThen  wf!rrKi  ^^^^^''V^l^y  to  buy  or  sell  and  deliver  at  any  future  time 

^Z^^  ■    "  ^  P?^.      ""^^^  '8  not  the  owner  of  the  article."    The  Bill 

tl  pL  i«       ^  \7        r'*^  °f  England,  says  Mr.  Smith, 

Swivdv  ST'  f^''"''''  """^  ^  f*^*"^^  contractiHe  pr^eeds  to  dcJ 

^  ^-  *  i"^'  ''P''*'"'  ^'^^^  settlement  systems,  and  claims  to  have  proved 

Sm  18^6  to^J^82*lf?"'  "^"^  ^'^S'  ^^"^  America  and  England,  say 
cZbine/wS,  t?f '  ^  .  depression  mereased;  that  as  the  option  and  future  contracts, 

inc^S       f^om  llJ^  't    iSR?'""'^*  n^'''-'  '^^""'^       iepre«Aon  still 

i^^l  ^^H^      t         If  ^'  depression  has  ciTlminated  in 

SKAin^r^^!^  ^^^^  ^^'^"'^'^  ^'"""^t  The  following 

SSSblfng^^  ™  ^'^'^      connection  with  commercija 

Between  1884  and  1890,  a  period  of  seven  years,  we  have  witnessed  no  less  than  five 
^mp^  made  to  "  corner  "  the  Liverpool  cotton  Lrket ;  first  of  aU  ^  s^  dlSteTjew^ 

fSt^S^Tft^Q^r/^^^^  ?  '^"^^  ''''  fr"'"  Galvesto^and  lastly,  by' 

?he  towTrfO^liT  1  ^  specially  that  in  1885  it  was  estimated  hat 

of  th^Xpn^S  1  Bpending-powers  of  over  £1,000,000  by  the  enforced  strike 

of  thirteen  weeks.    It  is  needless  to  say  (with  the  above  one  exceptioii)  that  every  one  of 

SntlSintZ;?  ?  ^""""^  ^"i"        H  Liverpool,  Lancashire,  London,  the 

SoS^\^  l^Sf  ^^T^^  ^^."^  ^T^^'l^  P'""'^*''^*^^  ^'-dly  oi^e  single  man  that  I 
hundr^l       benefited  to  the  extent  «f  a  shilling,  while  I  could  produce  a  list  of  many 

aSbfe  ifal  IMled.  or  ate  known  to  have  lost  all  the.^ 

SmmS^Tn  A%  l^^K  '^^  i*^'!.  which  has  gradually  upset  all  theories  of 

fZ  VP?;  t^l^,?'  practusally  impossible  for  her  to  oondnct  her  business,  not  knowing 
A^Z  7  f  Soing  to  rig  the  markets,  and  whether  it  Wuld  he  up  o? 

kte^i^lm«t  W^ii^f^''  co-^sequence  being  that  Lancashire  spinners  hTve  of 
wSi^hf  re^^tir  "r^i.^  enter  compulsorily  into  the  Liverpool  market  and  speculate, 
for  the  time  i  J^t  ^"^1^  ]«t  Muamously.  and  are  largely  crippled  in  some  qua.ter^ 
"  mrnpr'^        ^  emVOBg  acts.  I  dou't  hesitate  tS  say  that  dnring  the 

li^t  TLJl    '  T  *°  ^''"r  consequences  and  ramifications,  the  «c6mers"  must  have 

Sne  to  rtp ^T^^'J^^'t  capitalists  millions  of  pounds,  while  the  loss  in  wages 

fr^^r     T.'**'^  «»nd  their  families  was  also  simply  ^ntic.    I  -o  further  and  state 

tlne^^Z^  '^J^'fr'.  Ir^*^"  princi^f  Suse  of  thf  SciSy  of  do^^ 

business,  and  creating  bad  trade  year  after  year  in  Lancashire.   For  from  1878  to  189a  a 

^^^J!"     A  I'^^cashire  has  had  to  contend  with  no  less  than  eight  yemTof 

a^  lL  ■  °^,'"P"lations,  which  have  resulted  during  these  seasons  in  compulsory  short 
Z^tr^  tK!i/T,/°^i.*«  fourteen  weeks.  With  an  Anti-Option  Bill  passed  in  this 
ami  K»L  ^ul  '""^  "com*?  sort"  of  produce,  &c.,  would  entirely  disappear 

mtl^^hrf  '"?P«^«lb'«-   ^ven  in  the  present  season,  w  I  iUostiated  in  my  previous 
SL^thr^.]^nn/r''^  up  artific  ally  by  speculators  50  per  cent.,  in  the  face  of  absolute  short 
i'tr'^^'"'  ^''^  ^g^'°     "  '''-'^^  °f  ^^^ifi^i^l  Pa°i«  (thus  causing 

wkT^*^^  ^""i^"'^       g"^^^  P^^t  ^^^e  Thus  the  risl 

fnfnr  ^  a^'tificial  both  having  been  originaUy  brought  about  solely  by  the  power  of  the 
Se  h'  w'f  '         T      settlement  system.   WluTt  is  the  result  L  iLcash^  ?  Why! 

out  lt  l  ^        I  ""'^^t  fr^^'  ^\  «°  "^'^  ^t**  100.000  men  and  their  famili^ 

«^  ^"^^  l"*^  'u  w.iges  is  estimated  at  £80,000  per  week; 

Md^heoori  and  other  mdustries  are  also  seriously  affected.  It  is  estimated  that  the  weekly 
CMWUBpttei  Of  ooal  IS  ndooed  theral^  by  some  40,000  tons.   It  ia  true  this  strike  wm 
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brou-ht  about  by  a  proposition  to  reduce  wa^es  a  paltry  5  per  cent,  and  it  has  been  a  iM^* 

Ken^:  Strthl^t^S  ^T^n^  the  dispute  would  have  been  settled  m  a 
""tch  a"-state  of  affairs  is  a  -nstrous  thing  to  l<«k  ^  u^^^^^^ 

JLlin^f  W^TsX^^eTn  the  settlement  system,  while  leaving  legitimate  speculation 
^Sed    5l.v  I  al  mv  don't  these  Americans  and  other  foreigners  remain  In  then:  owu 

small,  and  ^.^^^l^^^f^  Liverpool  C^^     Association  since  about  1878,  whilst 

SrSli^  mLb^^  ^unfiumess  to  the  UacasMre  cotton  industry. 

BrUtd  Obtentr,  J«d^29a. 

.  Commercial  Gambling '  is  the  title  of  a  volume  by  iTmuAtst"  ^^^^^^^^^ 

the  principal  causes  of  depression  in  agnciUture  and  trade     ^h  ^^^  .^^ou^^^^  of  his 

nurmat  loaotical  remedies;  but  the  author  (Mr.  0.  W.  bniuu;  nab  Jr""^'^„.^,-^ 
SLSrS  makes  prop»als  which,  if  -ted  on,  .wld  .u  ^.^^^^^^^  ^ 

of  the  trade  difficulties  which  are  now  experienced,    ^"^^^^rrlr^l  corn  but  also  in 
that  has  been  brought  about  by  gambling  ^ot  oidy  m  oj^B  of  wb^^^^^^^^  co™,  but  als^^^ 

those  of  other  produce,  as  well  as  senously  affectmg  *f!,Se  and  settlmeut  s/stems,  and 

wSffm  itteatioa  whiob  has  beeu  giveu  to  a  similar  volume  from  the  same  pen. 

Eastern  Morning  News,  July  llth, 

.  Commercial  Gambling '  is  the  name  of  an  interesting  -^j-^^f 
by  Sampson  Low  &  Co.    The  author  is  Mr  Charles  ^^'^^^'^^f^^^'J^^ 
th'irty-oL  years' experience  m^^^^^  ^l^t  he^^t^'^^SrS^S^ 

passed  in  this  country  and  in  America  as  has  just  been  projW  "^^^^^'^^^  ^ 
Z  title  of  the  Auu-O^u  BUl^andwluch  SLmeS  ^^orid.'but  to 

^Xl^^^^^  ^id.  i  having  dealmga  in  grain  or  other 

promioe. 

(M«heda-  QazetU  and  Bdfast  Northern  Whig,  August, 

Tn  »nommereial  GamWins!'  Mr,  0.  W.  Smith,  of  Liverpool,  enlarges  on  the  slashing 
indiSmem  o?X  fmTe  o?tion  and  settlement  systems  which  he  made  m  his  recent 
li  ii  .  book  w;a  lorth  the  atteotiou  ot  aU  engaged  m  commercial  pursuits. 
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The  Evenimg  Sews,  July  'JUsL 

Mr.  Charles  W,  Smith  desires  to  see  similar  legislative  action  in  Great  Britain,  and  people 
who  wish  to  understand  the  evils  of  speculative  business  in  the  prime  commodities  of  life 
should  read  a  book  he  has  just  issued  through  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marstou  and  Company, 
on  '  Commercial  Gambling.'  Hr«  Smith's  experience  of  budness  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
in  Liverpool,  and  his  hook  deals  largely  with  gambling  in  the  cotton  trade.  But  he  takes 
broader  ground,  and  attributes  depression  in  agriculture  and  trade  generally  to  the  gambling 
evil.  The  cotton  strike  of  last  year,  which  placed  100,000  men  and  their  families  out  of 
employment  or  on  half-time,  and  spelled  a  loss  of  £80,000  in  wages  to  the  operatives,  he 
traces  to  the  manipulation  of  prices  by  speculators.  He  argues  with  much  force  raat  since  the 
Liyerpool  Cotton  Assodation  does  not  check  gambling  that  has  so  dire  an  effect  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  masses,  Parliament  should  stop  all  speculation  in  futures  and  options  on 
the  settlement  system.  The  same  arguments  with  regard  to  cotton  are  applied  to  wheat, 
sugar,  coal,  and  other  commodities.  Whether  legislation  tiiat  would  be  workable  and  effective 
could  be  fhuned  so  as  to  make  the  operations  of  the  comerer,  rigger,  plunger,  and  wredker 
unsuccessful,  is  a  question  that  might  usefully  engage  the  attention  of  a  Select  Committee  of 
Parliament.  The  fact  is  obvious  that  these  persons  cause  gi'eat  social  mischief.  Fortimately 
they  ruin  themselTes  sooner  or  later.  This  consolation  at  least  may  be  derived  firom  Mr* 
Smith's  pages. 

Belfast  Nem  Letter,  July  20th,  1893. 

'Gcmuneirial  Gamblmg,'  which  has  just  been  published  by  Sampson  Low,  IMarston  &  Co., 
shonld  be  of  great  interest  and  of  not  a  little  value  to  the  commercial  world.  The  author,  who 
is  a  man  of  great  experiraoe,  as  the  eiitop  of  a  well-known  weekly  trade  circular,  has  bestowed 

much  care  and  thought  upon  the  elucidation  of  his  theories.  Although  there  may  be  many 
who  will  not  altogether  agree  with  Mr.  Smith's  deductions,  none  will  deny  the  accuracy  of  his 
facts.  The  depression  in  many  markets,  notably  in  cotton  and  strain,  Mr.  Smith  asserts,  and 
with  good  reason  apparently,  to  be  frequently  due  to  the  evil  system  which,  coming  from 
America,  has  crept  into  Britidi  commerce.  That  is  the  system  of  buying  for  future  dMiveries, 
and  of  option  and  settlement  contracts.  The  author  states  it  as  a  matter  of  knowledge  "  that 
there  are  crowds  of  other  soimd  business  men  in  this  country  who  like  myself  have  traced  the 
origin  of  the  present  state  of  things  to  the  system  I  denoun.:e,  and  would "^hail  with  delight  the 
fact  of  an  alteration  in  it."  That  this  abuse  should  be  made  the  subject  of  legislation  in  Great 
ikitain,  as  is  at  present  being  done  in  America,  with  a  view  of  minimising  the  eidto  of  the 
^stem,  Mr.  Smith  considers  imperative.  He  contends  that  legislation  shonld  **make  it  ill^al 
for  a  man  to  sell  what  he  has  not  got,  and  thus  take  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  man  or 
syndicate  to  depreciate,  by  such  artificial  selling,  other  people's  property."  Were  the  standard 
of  commercial  morality  what  it  should  be  tiiis  would  be  a  self-evident  proposition.  The 
careful  perusal  of  this  little  book  should 'show  any  thoughtful  man  that  the  steady  practices  of 
a  class  of  speculative  business-men  who  enter  into  lai^  engagements  trusting  to  the  fortune  of 
trade  to  bring  them  out  safe,  is  dangerous  to  the  speculator  as  Avell  as  being  most  unfair  to  the 
producer.  We  wish  !Mr.  Smith  every  success  iu  his  crusade*  The  book  abounds  in  carefully 
collated  statistics,  and  is  full  of  useful  information. 

The  North  British  Daily  Mail,  September  IStK 

'  Commei'cial  Gambling '  is  a  volume  which  may,  perhaps,  best  be  described  by  quoting 
the  following  extract  from  the  author's  preface.  He  writes: — "The  book  which  L  had  the 
pleasure  of  bringing  before  the  public  recently,  entitled^  *  Origioal  Theories  upon,  and  Bemadies 
for.  Depression  in  TVade,  Land,  Agricultiu;^  and  Silver,'  having  exdtbd  a  &r  greater  interest 
amongst  all  classes  than  I  hail  ever  even  hoped  for,  I  am  in  consequence  carrying  out  my 
promise  made  in  the  preface  thereof,  by  enlarging  and  dwelling  ni>on  the  principal  subject  ! 
therein  propounded,  so  as  to  explain  the  gradual  ruin  that  has  been  brought  about  by 
gambling,  not  only  in  options  of  wheat  and  com,  but  also  in  those  of  other  produce,  as  wdl  as 
seriously  affecting  the  value  of  the  land  that  grows  these  commodities."  The  wwk  maj 
ttpouse  emimwnj9  but  it  is  cm  of  akind  tiiat  can  hardly  be  igaeved« 

Baily  Chronidey  September  2(WA. 

In  this  little  book  a  Liverpool  commercial  man,  of  some  thirty  years*  experifflM^e,  runs  a 
vigorous  tilt  against  the  option,  future,  and  settlement  systems  as  applied  to  commodities, 
J^ot  loi^  ago  public  attention  Avas  drawn  to  this  illegitimate  method  of  trading  by  the  })ro[)osal 
^bBXPmmimnt  should  render  illegal  the  gamhling  in  iron  warrants  which  was  consj)icuou$ 
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^i^fly  at  Glasgow,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Mr.  Smith,  who  deTOtes  hiB 't!*'*^^,™*^ f  *^ 
the  effects  that  these  tranaactionB  have  upon  produce,  ia  not,  however  w  thout  hope  that 
SriBlative actionmay  he  msoxtAto  put  an  end  to  those  "rings  in  cotton  and  "corners  in 
with^ich  we^are  all  more  or  less  familiar.  He  gives  a  clear  and  concise  descripUonof 
the  nature  of  the  operations  in  question,  so  tar  as  the  daily  markets  are  P^f^''.^^^/^*  ff« 
further  to  show  how  the  raids  of  "bears"  upon  speculators  who  buy  without  ^^ng  to 
demand  delivery  must  result  in  a  depreasioa  of  inrices  which  iB,  commercially  speakmg,  as 
SaT4d  t  it  to  the  farme?  or  other  pUcer.    By  .  ay  of  illustration,  a  storj« 

told  ofVcertain  broker  who  held  about  £2,000.000  worth  of  P^flT  .'^'^^^'^wl:' lS?Tf 
contracts,  whose  creditors,  to  save  "  their  own  financ.al  ' 

Erigland's  action  of  1890  after  the  Baring  collapse-^  patch-up,  by  the  way,  "J" 'Jjj  »^ 
not  too  much  to  say  our  money  market  has  not  yet  recovered.  As  a  remedy  Mr.  Smifli  asks 
for  a^amenta^  measnre  to^be  called  the  «  Anti-Futuie  ffiU."  on  nearly  the  same  lines  as 
the  iSeiican  Anti-Option  Bill  promoted  by  the  farmers.  He  argues  weU  m  favour  of  .uch 
an  important  step  being  taken,  if  only  on  the  ground  that  it  would  "take  it  out  ol  the  power 
of  anyW^or  s/udicate  to  depreciate,  by  such  artificial  celling,  other  peojdosproperty^^^^ 
ttis  ^nnectioa  he  is  careful  to  show  the  difference  between  the  «lej?itiinate  bdl  »P«^tor, 
who  would  only  have  to  deal  with  the  limited  supply  of  importers'  future  contracts,  and  the 
V^t  swarm^  operators.  Who  under  such  a  Bill  would  find  their  «  bearing,"  "  scalping,  and 
"plunging"  occupations  gone.  The  volume  contains  a  convenient  series  of  Q^^f^^^ 
aMwersTn  the  subject  in  hand,  and  a  concise  "summary  of  facts,"  and  although,  of  COUM^ 
is  too  much  to  expect  that  such  a  radical  work  will  be  uniTeraally  weleomed,  the  argameiitt 
put  forth  aie  well  worthy  of  aarioas  oonaideatioo. 

J^mesfer  2)0%  Fmt,  /h^  200. 

'Commercial  Gambling'  is  designed  to  explain  the  gradual  niin  that  has  beenhiwigbt 
about  by  sambling-not  only  in  options  of  wheat  and  com,  but  also  m  other  produce. 
Writin-  with  all  the  authority  of  thirty-one  years'  experience  m  the  cotnmercial  world, 
Mr.  Smith  clearly  and  ablv  points  out  the  origin  and  real  character  of  our  modem  speculaUon 
in  options,  futures,  and  settlements ;  and  shows  that  so  far  as  large  ckaees  of  produce  are 
concerned,  these  iilnovations  have  materially  checked  the  free  play  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  have  inflicted  inoaleulable  dam^  on  the  community  at  large.   But  Mr.  bmita 
does  not  stop  short  at  negative  criticism.    He  cogently  ]X)ints  out  that  the  only  true  and 
adequate  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  passing  of  an  Anti-Future  Bill  on  nearly  the  same  lines 
as  the  American  Anti-Option  Bill.    Many  may  be  doubtful  as  to  the  efficiency  of  any 
safeguard  that  can  be  suggested.   On  one  point  aU  will  be  a««ed.   Whatever  may  he  the 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  wious  questions  raised,  there  should  be  a  general  admission  as  to 
the  aMity  with  which  Mr.  Smith  marshals  his  evidence  and  formulates  his  case.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested  m 
minimkang  thfi  ejils  of  an  undoubtedly  most  prejudicial  form  of  modem  gambhng. 

Mer^ord  Times,  July  15</t. 

This  work,  of  such  vital  mterest  to  fermers  and  all  interested  in  land,  should  be  widely- 
read  Mr  C  W.  Smith  brings  to  bear  over  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  commercial  ^^•ori(l, 
and  his  theories  are  deserviui;  of  attention.  He  makes  a  very  strong  attack  up^  the  vsOxm, 
option,  and  settlement  systems,  and  proposes  a  remedy.  Hi«  first  step  towafds  a  remedy 
would  be  (in  his  own  words)  "  to  do  away  with,  m  England,  by  making  them  illegal, 
speculatiTB  selUng  of  aU  classes  of  produce,  for  reasons  given  in  this  and  m  my  previous 
publication,  in  plain  language,  make  it  iUegal  for  a  man  to  sell  what  he  has  not  got  and  thus 
toke  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  man  or  syndicate  to  depreciate,  by  such  artificial  seUmg,_otli« 
people's  property.  The  remedy  for  England,  therefore,  I  shonld  propose  would  be  to  bring  in 
i  Bill  called  an  Anti-Future  Bill,  on  nesrly  the  same  hues  as  the  American  Anti-Option  Bill. 
Mr  Bmith  then  dwdla  noon  the  working  of  such  a  Bill  in  England,  and  points  out  how  it 
woidd  a&ot  all  parties.  The  work  is  an  iraportaot  one,  and  the  author  goes  mto  the  subject 
of  oomiMWial  gamhling  very  thoroughly. 

Tlic  Star,  July  Sth. 
*CoiiMEBCiAL  Gambling.'    [Extract.'}  i 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Smith,  of  Whitney  Court,  Herefordshire,  in  giving  to  the  world  a  little 
volume  with  this  title  has  taken  upon  himself  the  task  of  proving  by  the  results  of  lus  thu-t^- 
one  years'  experience  in  the  commercial  arena,  that  the  depression  in  agriculture  wA 
tracKible  to  the  mstitution  of  the  present  system  of  dealing  in  faturM  and  optaona  in  tbe 
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produce  exchanges.  For  twenty-six  years  Mr,  Smith  was  actually  engaged  as  a  produce 
broker  in  Liverpool,  during  which  period  he  boasts  that  he  never  once  Sfieculated  on  his  own 
acoomil  But  since  he  has  retired  from  active  business,  and  has  no  clients' interests  to  look 
after,  he  considers  that  he  is  entitled  to  bull  or  bear  to  Us  hesrt^s  content,  and  tbteatens  to 
continue  to  "  sell  what  he  has  not  got  to  a  fellow  who  does  not  want  it**  whenever  he  sees  his- 
opportunity  of  making  money  by  so  doing,  thereby  constituting  himself  one  of  those 
"detestable  bears"  whose  game  is  to  artificially  depress  other  people's  property,  and  whom  he 
now  proposes  to  stop  in  their  illegitimate  proceedings  by  urging  foiward  the  absolute 
neoessitj  of  legislation  in  the  A&Tpe  of  a  Bill  called  an  ''ibiti-Futnre  KU.**  The  author 
makes  no  apology  for  speaking  plainly  and  explicitly,  BO  that  not  only  the  non-commeroiali 
world,  but  the  farmer,  landlord,  and  working  classes  may  realise  "the  curses  which  have  been 
brought  upon  the  world  "  by  the  system  of  tiealing  for  a  market  settlement.  We  do  not  wish 
to  suggest  that  Mr.  Smith  is  a  monomaniac,  but  there  is  no  shutting  one's  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  be  takes  very  extreme  views,  and  makes  astoundingly  sweeping  assertions,  which  in. 
themselves  mnst  necessarily  raise  some  doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  But  even, 
it  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Smiths  reasoning,  the  thoughtful  reader  will  derive  some  useful 
hints  from  the  perusal  of  his  book,  remembering  that  his  dedudloiis  must  be  taken. 
cum  grano. 

[Note  by  ^tt^ftor.— In  both  my  books  I  hare  plainly  and  stmigbtrorwazdlty  stated  I  have 
been  a  chronic  "  bear  "  for  years.  In  my  opinion  it  was  the  waly  way  to  wske  money  in 
business,  and  remain  solvent.  There  is  nothing  dishonourable  in  being  a  "bear,"  but  I  fully 
Acknowledge  the  curses  of  their  operations.  Bm»  wish  to  stop  them  by  l^ftlatinn  before 
they  are  the  ruin  of  the  world.] 

Liverpool  Mercury^  July  12tK 

This  is  by  a  gentleman  who  writes  after  thirty-one  years'  experience  in  the  commercial 
world,  and  alter  having  been  editor  of  The  Weekly  Trade^  Finance,  and  Cotton  Circular, 
The  work  invdres  what  many  will  consider  a  complete  exposure  of  the  **  Future,  Option,  and 
Settlement  Systems,'*  and  uill  be  found  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  question  why  so  mucfa 
of  oar  pvodim^  and  ereii  Okfi  land  itself»  ahouM  be  aiiea^ 

'Commercial  Gambling'  has  been  written  by  the  author — ^Mr,  Charles  "W.  Smith,  Liverpool 
—with  the  object  of  indicating  the  principal  causes  of  depression  in  agriculture  and  trade,, 
as  seen  after  thirty-one  years'  experience  of  the  commercial  world.  Some  time  ago  we  noticed 
in  these  columns  a  smaller  publication  by  the  same  author,  entitled  'Original  Theories  upon,, 
and  Bemedies  for.  Depression  in  Trade,  fiand,  Agriculture  and  Silver,'  and  we  are  told  that 
the  present  work  is  dne  to  the  interest  which  has  been  ezdted  by  ike  perious  one,  and  ta 
quote  the  author's  own  words:  "I  am  in  consequence  carrying  out  my  promise  made  in  die 
preface  thereol,  by  enlarging  and  dwelling  upon  the  principal  subject  I  therein  propounded,, 
so  as  to  explain  the  gradual  ruin  that  has  been  brought  about  by  gambling,  not  only  in 
options  of  wheat  and  com,  but  also  in  those  of  other  produce,  as  well  as  seriously  affecting  the 
valuaof  the  land  that  gims  these  commodities.'*  The  hoA.  contains  many  aoxta  xeB»mm 
iipon  a  greal^sndgnwi]^  eviL 

The  Glasgow  JSeraldt  Jfd^  1893. 

Whatever  experience  the  author  of  this  confused  work  has  had  in  commerce,  he  has  had. 
none  in  literary  composition.  The  style  of  the  book  is  that  of  a  junior  clerk,  and  the  matter 
necessarily  sutlers  in  consequence.  One  great  fault  of  the  author  is  that  he  is  perpetually 
referring,  even  on  the  most  trivial  points,  to  some  other  book  he  has  written,  and  which  he 
eomplacently  absumes  every  reader  must  possess  and  cherish ;  and  another  fault  is  that  he  is 
constantly  mentioning  something  or  other  to  be  "hereafter  fidiy  explained."  Such  appeals  to 
the  past  and  the  future  are  not  conducive  to  lucid  treatment,  nor  to  the  equanimity  of  the 
reader.  Here  is  an  example  of  bis  style — "  As  I  stated  in  my  previous  publication,  (p.  61)  it 
has  been  gracioiisly  ordained  by  Providence,  that  a  full  supply  of  all  sorts  of  produce  can  and 
must  be  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  population,  and  uu 
such  a  basis,  as  enabm  all  classes  to  partidpate  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same."  His  contentimi 
is  that  speculations  known  as  options  and  futures  in  cotton,  wheat,  sugar,  and  other  produce 
are  the  main  cause  of  agricultural  and  trade  depression,  "  As  regards  the  Clearing-House  and 
settlement  in  the  corn  trade  in  Liverpool,  they  are  of  recent  date,  which  clearly  shows  to  my 
mind  that  the  present  great  depression  is  due  largely  to  this  system,  and  the  new  class  of. 
business  d<me^  coml4ned  with  the  financial  veakness,  affecting  as  it  has  done  the  past  few 
jmm^  mB^i!f<dspm^^  the  Gkazii^Hoase  (as  ftdly  explained  on  p^SOdf 
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»y  preyiouBbook),  and  accounts,  as  I  shall  prove  afterwards  ^^^^Jgd^ 
"L^existing."  Veil  he  does  not  prove  it.  "S^STnTaBt 
kat  a  recently-established  clearmg-house  «>cou^^^^ 

generations.  The  prearait  dfipression  is  not  different  from  otner  «^P?"^"^  , ,  We^e  not 
f^^tian  hM  be^  aaaociated  ^th  ^.mmerce  since      \«^mnm^^^^^^^  We  ary o^ 

corned  here  to  discuss  the  ethics  of  such  operations  as  tne  ^^^l^^^^^"^^  fy^^  Mr. 
issue  is,  whether  or  not  they  prejudicially  affect  *  '^J^/^ip^^i  of dd,  by  Wpply  and 
Smith  allec'es  that  the  prices  of  produce  are  no  longer  affected,  as  ™  ^JY'  r^f,  j 

Lt^ni  buf  «  by  the  as  quo^  in  J^^^^^^^^^^  '^7 

not  the  case  that  - speculation  m  prc^duce  is  ^^f  ^ff™'  "f^v^^Xe/  the  whdesale 
fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand?  .1*  «^y^^,tJfXu"  but  the^^^^ 
gambling  markets  regulate  the  values  m  the  Vonud, 
must  always  be,  the  ratio  of  supply  to  demand.  Even  ^^'^f^^J'^STtower  level  than 
thatthesj^culationsof  the  produce  eicdianges  Pe';8'ft«°t\7  ^^^P  K^'e  of  ^'e  consumer, 
they  wou&reach  ime  there  no  specuktion,  is  not  that  ^^^ef  hfmselt  away  on  thi^ 
wMch  is  to  say  the  major  portion  of  the  world  ?    But  the  authoi  g      ^^^^'^J^  '^Zj^ 

ndther  Parliament  nor  people  will  consider  Mr.  bmith  s  suggestea  r^jr^'i^  ^ 
an  Art  to  make  iUegal  s^culative  selliag  of  all  classes  of  produce.  Ihe  book  etm  « 
hmg  as  fooUsh  as  it  is  ill- written. 

*  CknOEKBOUJU  OtiMSIdSQ* 

n  th*  Editor  ^  The  aiaigoa  JBarald, 

yatiance  with  the  oontentB  and  views  pot  forth  "  ^^''"^^^^^  of 

must  be  utterly  misleading  to  your  leadera,  I  trust  you  wiU  give  me  an  opp"  j 
nointing  this  out  clearly  to  them.  ,     ^.  -—g-ot-gg  from  one  who 

^  I  may  remark,  the  style  «f         K™"^^  ^It^oftiSSt  agrLlture  and 
is  not  conversant  with  the  subjecte  I  bnng  forward  as  '"f^f^^'J^I^^X  article  arrives  at, 
trade,  and  consequently  I  am  peiKHially  not  ^"'P'^.t 'tbTecf^^^^^^^^^ 
W  fully  aware  there  are  many  men  to  whom  the  ^'^^J^';*^/;^^  f^^^^^     the  system*  I 

^Zte  r^fe^  ^-r^^CchT^S^^^^  -t 
havidrSdy  apS  ta  SeSng  agricultural,  financial,  and  commercial  ^pers 

I  S^SKfone  word  of  condemnation  in  any  of  them,  ^utju^t  the  re^ 
that  I  o^ect  to  adverse  opinion,  but  I  do  expect  feir  ^^^^^^^'^^  ^^J^^ 
commercial  ganMUig  }>as  been,  Mowed  to  nm  ^J^^Zttlo^Tth^  book  more 

mitigate  the  serious  in  ury  this  excessive  gambhngm  P"^^  "Tj^Pi^^  not  only  the 
upon  all  6o«dyi(ie  traders  and  legitimate  speculator  "V 
p^ncer.  but  also  the  land  that  grows  the  various  produce  ventured  to 

^  It  is  solely  with  the  object  in  view  of  f  Po^^-^S^^^.f  ?  .^y'^^J  SJfself  T^t  you  will 
bring  this  subject  before  the  public  m  book  form  and,     fwrne^  o  mys^t,  l  tros  y 

of  depression  iu  agriculfane  and  teade.  ChabMB  W.  Skmb. 

July  26th.  1893.  Y®'"^  vi«uH-» 

The  Sfecife  Exekange,  4«sr««*  26d,  1898. 

We  have  reviewed  a  goodly  number  of  books  in  our  day  but^we  ^^^^^ 
across  one  of  such  surpassing  e^;?^^/"^^  »  i  orWbitakerV Whitehead  &  Co.'s 
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entotled  Ongiiwl  Theories,'  &c.-has  presented  his  contemporaries  with  a  book  that  %vill  for 
Y^^^Fa  X^^''  Y^''  Wealth  of  Nations,'  written  by  his  great  n^^akJl 

SS«  wnl    r^'-'f     S^'^'  tude  of  humanity-haa  n»de  the  mmismL  femoos  for 
SAd^m  Wl,  Tf  °'  ^■"''•^'■'^  ^"'""'y  """^"^      ^«  ^       retentive  as  that 

wonw  Have  one  of  those  few  instances  where  genius  is  hereditarv.)  And,  as  far  as  luciditv 
^  even  Mdl  ,s  nothi^  compared  with  C.  ^.  S.,  as  the  following  sentence  from  the  preface 
wiU  show :-« I  trust  the  remarks  I  make  will  not  be  taken  as  pli^onal ;  but.  to  i^te  fX 
on  such  an  important  subject,  I  must  be  plain,  straightforward,  aid  explicit,  so  thatnot  <m  v 

in^i;T*Sl'''°'^l^•T''^'.^^^  working 'classes,  can  f^ly 

nnderdland  the  subject,  and,  I  trust,  realise  the  curses  the  option,  future,  and  settlement 

l^tms  have  bioaght  upon  the  world,  as  I  have  done  for  manyyear^  past  'sice  they  w  "e 

introduced  not  only  as  the  basis  for  moving  the  crops  abroad,  l^it  also  for  importing  foreT^a 

produce  into  this  country."    But  no,  we  must  not  go  on  in  that  strain.    MrVa^.  Smith 

seems  to  be  just  the  peison  on  whom  irony  would  be;  wasted.    Let  us  tell  him.  in  nlain 

STSit  '^'"^  ''''  r^V^  ''''''''''  betrays  absolute 'lack 

ot  iamil  anty  with  the  elementary  principles  of  economics ;  that  it  gives  evidence  of  a 
deplorably  narrow  mind  with  at  the  utmost  one  4dde  fiwe;  that  the  autlTor,  before  he  rushes 
nto  pnnt  again,  had  better  first  learn  English,  in  order  that  he  may  avoid  expresdons  like 
financial  u.ipecunK..sity '  (p.  24,  fifth  line).    And  when  Mr.  Smith  knows  ho^towriJe  S 
tKn  He  will  then  probably  find  out  that  speculation  in  product 

fcad  though  It  IS,  does  not  cause  a  lasting  depression  of  prices.  The  latter  have  been  brought 
down  by  increased  facilitws  for  production,  and  are  regulated  by  supply  and  demaid. 
Speculation  rather  promotes  a  quick  distribuliatt  of  prodnw  than  otterwfe  Oh,d«B--o£ 
dear!  everybody  writes  a  book  nowadays!  vr«,u™B— wu, 

*  GOHXBBCXAI.  OaHBXJNG.' 
2b  the  Editor  of  The  Stock  Exchange. 

*nti«!S~lf  ""^^  ^'^^^  pleasure  the  satirical  revie\v  in  your  paper  re  my  publication 
ratttted  as  above,  and,  considering  the  source  from  whence  it  comes,  J  take  it  as  the  nreatest 
compltment  you.  amid  pay  me.  Your  remarks  can  only  tend  to  prove  to  your  readers  that  I 
have  driven  the  nail  well  home  by  exposing  the  curses  brought  about  by  th^  p^  mi 
simple  gambling  transactions,  which  are  now  well  known  to  form,  both  L  our  &ock  and' 
SS"!^  J^changes,  by  far  the  krgest  proportion  of  transactions,  and,  in  consequence,  are  a 

?  business,  for  by  them  the  bond  fide  investor,  trader, 
prodncer  is  placed  at  tl^  tender  mercy  of  the  gambler  by  having-'his  property  turned 
daily  into  the  game  ofbattledore  and  shuttlecock.  J- 

I  may  mention  that  out  of  over  one  hundred  reviews  on  my  books,  yours  (with  one  or  two 
wS'^if^K^/"*^  """^J^  its  condenuiation,  showing  conclusively  that  the  gentleman 
Who  IS  responsible  ibr  the  writing  of  it  ^ther  knows  notlun:,  about  the  subject,  or  else  forms  one 
fj  ^  ^  \  especiaUy  denounce  in  page,89  to  96  of  my  hook  re  Stock  Exchange  gamlUng  ; 
and,  reading  between  the  lines  of  your  review,  your  readers  wUl  admit  there  are  s<iund  grouoto 
loi  either  of  these  assertions;  lience  the  feehng  of  animus  and  ignorance  displayed  on  a 
t^-"^  l^'-i^-e  already  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 

^S^I^SStJL.  J""""™  ^ 

A      ,  o„,,  Yours  truly,  Cuarles  W.  Smith. 

August  29th.  Editor  of  »Fa»to4«r'sr*wfoa«dJVflo««i3«^^ 


Finnncial  Observer,  July  2Snd, 

^""''^  fi-ites  with  the  authoiity  of  one  who  has  had  "thirty-one  yoats' experience  in 
tiie  commercial  world,"  and  who  moreover  edits  certain  old-established  business  periodicals 
lie  shows  m  a  very  conclusive  manner  the  tremendous  evil  which  is  wrouglit  to  trade  bv  tiie 
«*<5?'°g?.^l^'<=J'g«  <»»  m  o,*ion8  and  futures,  which  he  accurately  characterises  as 
gambling    lo  take  one  instance  alone,  these  oi)erations  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  eraat 

.*r  PP'',  °f  wheat— a  movement  which  affects  all  mankind.  "My  theorv."  sava 
JLlSiill'^Vi^*'  ii.^"'^  Providence  has  given  the  world  larger  crops,  which  are'now  an 
abeolnte  necesaty  for  the  reqmrements  of  the  world,  owing  to  the  yearly  increasing  population. 
S  I.i?  f  S  own  the  past  fifteen  years,  has  gradually  undone  all 

thegood  that  Providence  intended  to  bestowupon  mankind."  Our  authors  style  is  not  especially 
p^ed  but  It  IS  that  of  a  practical  mwu  commend  his  work  to  the^M,^  rfSS 
Eoen  and  laymen  alike.  ^^^^ 


t 


Statist,  Jidy  8th. 

ThisWOlk  i.  a  denunciation  of  operating  in  produce  and  the  ^^J^^^f  J.  ^J  *  S'^^'aS 
"caSTan^nti-Future  Bill,  on  ^^--f  'J^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Si^rS'fnd^ 

amount  of  exaggeration. 

This  book  devotes  it«lf  to  expodng  the  -^^^fS^^^^^^ 

writers  who  desire  to  make  a  show  of  inside  knowledge. 

The  Financial  Times,  July  1th,  1893,  and  Bialto,  Jam  8. 
«CoiniEBOUl4  GAKBMHa.'  \_Extrmt8.'\ 
Wl.«n  itfi  ^ntelliffent  man  after  a  long  experience  of  business  life  sits  down  in  the  study  of 

volume  bearing  the  ^^'^Y'^'^^^t  TZ.  ^ nV^^ 

Cause  of  Depr^Tw'^'M^rt  wrwSh'    l"  ma^^^^^  ^^at  Mr.  Smith's 

iS^distinction  of  combining  ^^^"^.'X'  "^1  ^''^Sld^^  by^hl  lack  of 

intended,  but  it  is  to  be  found  '^J'^^^^J^^  ^ethfngTery  like  monomania  in 

object  of  l™,^"*-,  ^^.'^Jl Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  operations  of  this  nature, 
objection  m  life  to  such  plain  spea^^^^^  J      ^  ftactuato 

part  cularly  when  applied  to  food  products  ^  ^    The  soblect  has 

Lectly  .Li  °f °L^Pi^S\^^*|^'e  ^rl^LStog Snt'rciS^S  and 
before  now  occupied  the  attenhon  o^^^^  abuse  that  is  too  often 

it  is  hkely  to  <«»^Py  at  the  same  time,  checking  the  free 

to  over-speculation.  He  sees  the  trail  ot  the  serpent  over  demand, 
can  detect  nothing  but  the  natural  action  ''^^^ ^^^^^^^^U,^  the  Church 

of  England  has  bera  <>«"*"^y,~^~*!^,-       T,ronen<!ities  with  which  some  few  parsons  are 

might  beropposed  by  r«^n  of  the  «P«f  ^^^^^^^  aUnoet  enth^y  to  this 

aiBicted.  but  simply  by  the  fall  ^^^/^°Jj!^Xwin2  how  En-'lish  hmdlords,  formers  and 

cause.    « aWore,;  says  ^'iV^'^'S^lr^inXwforkTnd  Chicago.  « it  is  most  imiK.rtant. 

labourers  -  ^i'to^^'tCS^^^  Church,  to  know  that  the 

not  only  for  the  above  tnree  cimbws         .r^  .        Mpr^rv  are  now  almost  entirely 

said  giwing  in  the  ,prod_u<^  ^L^tal  ^  the  ftct  thaUW^^^^^ 

dependent  upon  for  then:  livmg,  should  "^^^'f^nW^  The  gi^mar  is 

to  the  same  extent  as  others,  and  from  absdutely  no^uttrtttOTOT^ 

erratic,  but  the  meaning  is  dear.  And  he  urgesoor  leguiitowtopMBiil  AMWJpw**' 
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order  to  save  the  Church.  It  is  false  to  say  that  the  depreciation  in  land  values  is  Avholly  or 
m  great  pert  owing  to  speculation  in  grain  futures.  Obviou.sly  it  is  at  bottom  due  to  the 
fact  that  wh^t  can  be  grown  cheaper  in  America  tiian  in  England,  and  that  supplies  &om 
across  the  Atlantic  can  so  rapidly  and  readily  be  plact-d  on  the  market.  Comers  and  fotore 
dealings  niay  and  frequently  do  deflect  values  from  the  true  line  fixed  l.y  supply  and  demand, 
but  the  effect  IS  only  temporary,  and  in  the  long  run  tlie  latter  causes  are  bound  to  determine 
the  level  of  prices.  If  an  Anti-Option  or  Anti-Future  Bill  were  imssed  in  this  country  and  in  the 
United  States  to-morrow  we  doubt  very  much  whether  hmd  in  England  would  improve  a 
ahillmg  an  acre  in  value  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  afterwards. 

However,  all  said  and  done,  we  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  that  commercial  gamblinc^ 
of  this  class  is  provocative  of  much  evil,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  opening  the  eyes  of  people  to 
we  damage  that  is  oft«i  done  by  these  unprincipled  cornerers  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  will 
mm  done  good  service.  Only  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  run  away  witib  the  idea  that  swallowiut' 
the  miiM^s&m  pceamj/tim  idU  m»  all  the  ilb  of  ooimaesdal  ^ 

XoTB  B7  AtTTfiKm. 

Land,  having  been  the  last  to  feel  the  effects  <rf  dqmsed  agriculture^  wonld  doubtless  be 
the  last  to  feel  the  benefit  ot  a  natural  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  other  cereals.  But,  if  the 
values  of  such  commodities  were  on  a  higher  level,  1  maintain  laud  in  time  would  also  feel  the 
effects  of  same,  and  rise  in  value  as  a  natotal  consequence.  It  Is  well  known  our  clerey 
and  consequently  CShtoch,  hft?e  MoSmi  toiibly  thcoogh  the  depcedaticm  in  Talues  of 
wheat,  &a 

The  Times  of  India,  Septemler  7th. 
The  Anti-Option  Bill,  wliicli  caused  so  much  agitation  and  discussion  in  America  early 
in  the  >ear,  and  which  waa  finally    shelved"  last  March,  has  apparently  secured  a  very 
warn  supporter  in  the  author  of  *  Commercial  Gambling,'  a  very  interestiuc^  book  which  has 
recently  been  written  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Smith,  the  author  of  *Ori^nal  TSeories  upon,  and 
Remedies  for,  Depression  in  Trade,  Land,  Agriculture,  and  Silver,*  and  a  well-known  member 
of  an  old  established  firm  of  brokers  in  Liverpool.    The  author  has  had  over  thirty  years' 
experience  in  the  commercial  world,  and  having  retired  from  active  business  appears  to  have 
spent  some  of  his  spare  time  in  writing  a  second  ,  book  giving  his  experiences  in  connection 
with  what  he  terms  *  Ck>mmen&l  Gambling/  and  the  remedies  which  bs  consideiB  necessary 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  enormous  amount  of  speculation  which  is  carried  on  novradays  in  lul 
kinds  of  produce,  to  the  detriment  of  legitimate  trade.    He  endeavours  to  p!OV6  that  the 
present  system  of  speculation  in  various  articles  of  produce,  such  as  cotton,  wheat,  maize, 
fiugar,  coffee,  &c.,  without  any  intention  whatever  on  the  prt  of  the  operators  to  either  ^^ive 
or  take  delivery  of  the  articles  dealt  in,  to  the  principal  cause  of  depression  in  trade'and 
agriculture.   His  book  is  certainly  well  worth  pertiaal,  and  though  he  may  not  have  stated 
anything  that  is  actually  new  to  the  commercial  world  as  regards  the  way  in  which  these 
speculations  are  carried  on,  his  facts  and  figures  will,  we  think,  certainly  be  read  with 
interest,  and  perhaps  with  surprise,  by  many  readers  who  are  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  trades 
he  specially  refers  ta   It  seems  from  what  he  writes  that  he  considers  the  introduction  of 
what    he    styles   the  "option  and  future  contracts,"  comhined  with  tbe  rec^ist^ed 
settlement  system  "  in  America  and  England,  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  enormous 
increase  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few  years  in  speculation  in  produce  generally 
and  ho  traces  the  numerous  attempts  at  "corners"  that  have  been  recorded  in  recent  years  to 
the  same  system,  insomuch  that  it  facilitates  operation  in  "paper"  contracts.  The 
"  settlement  system "  in  connection  with  the  various  clearing-houses  which  are  worked  by 
Produce  Associations  in  America  and  England  appears  to  Imve  been  originally  introduced 
with  a  view  of  protecting  financially  legitimate  operators  in  "  futures."     The  object  was 
therefore  a  good  one,  but  according  to  Mr.  Smith  it  has  since  been  considerably  abused. 
Under  the  old  system— end  the  one  which  we  believe  is  pretty  general  in  India,  and  is  often 
-cwnplained  of— no  differences  were  due  on  future  contracts  until  the  j^oduce  had  actually 
been  tendered,  or  until  the  due  date  of  the  contract,  and  as  contracts  were  often  made  for 
delivery  five,  sis  or  even  eight  months  ahead  the  differences  due  on  them  were  allowed  to  ctq 
on  accumulating,  and  naturally  often  amounted  to  very  large  sums  when  the  time  for 
settlotnent  arrived.   If  either  party  to  such  contracts  were  unable  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the 
contract  on  the  due  date,  the  whole  difference  fell  m  the  shoulders  of  the  other  party,  and  it 
was  to  avoid  this,  or  rather  to  reduce  as  much  as  posdUe  the  amount  due  for  differences  at 
one  time,  that  the  settlement  system  was  introduced.     The  system  provides  for  dailv 
settlements  of  differences  between  buyer  and  seller  in  some  markets,  and  for  weekly  ones  in 
others,  such  as  "cotton  futures,"  so  that  on  the  due  date  of  the  contract  the  amount  due  as 
Terence  is  considerably  curtailed.   The  introduction  of  this  system  has  naturally  placed 
<!on  tracts  in  "options"  and  "futures'*  on  a  much  safer  basis  for  operators,  and  rinoe  the 
risks  of  loss  by  failures  have  been  reduced  the  so-called  ''outsiders"  have  been  attracted  to 
**  produce  options  "  as  a  means  of  speculating.    Xhtgr  apparently  buy  and  aell  u  luge  lisea 
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simply  for  the  sake  of  having   a  so-called   spec,  and  have  no  mtention  whatever  of 
actually  handlino;  the  produce  bought  or  sold— all  they  are  prei^red  to  do       to  pay 
or  receive  the  difference  due  on  thdr  contracts.    Mr.  Smith  enters  more  fdlly  mto  the 
details  of  the  question  than  it  is  possiUe  for  us  to  do  here,  and  he  seems  quite  convmced 
that  this  "  Settlement  system  "is  being  much  abused,  and  put  to  a  purpose  it  was  never 
made  for,  and  is  in  fact  a  great  hindrance  to  legitimate  trade,  as  it  tends  to  reduce  the 
price  received  for  his  produce  by  the  farmer— and  he  seems  to  think  it  essential  tot  the 
W  of  trade  generally  that  this  system  should  be  stopped  by  an  Act  of  Parlttment  on 
dmilar  Uoes  to  the  Anti-Option  Bill  in  America.   He  apparently  does  not  wnsh  to  stop 
"Futore"  contracts  altogether,  providin-z  the  seller  is  prepared  to  tender  what  he  sells,  and  he 
seems  alive  to  the  fact  that  for  legitimate  purposes  of  trade  it  would  be  advisable  to  allow  bona 
tide  merchants  to  sell  "  Futures  "  so  as  to  meet  the  demand  from  consumers  who  wish  to 
cover  their  forward  sales  of  the  manufactured  articles.   "Them  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
majority  of  merchants  must  view  with  dissatisfaction  the  numecous  attempts  at  makuag 
« comers"  in  produce,  and  the  constant  manipulation  of  the  "  Future**  markets  by  speculators, 
and  it  is  quite  p  >ssible  that  there  may  be  room  for  some  improvement  m  the  Rules  and 
EecTulations  iti    Future  and  Option"  contracts.    But  we  suspect  there  are  many  who  will  not 
consider  it  advisable  to  ask  for  Government  int^ienoe  m  such  matters.   The  legislation  he 
advocates  woidi,  he  thinks,  have  the  rffeot  of  securing  much  better  prices  for  the  farmers  for 
their  produoe,  but  thouo-h  his  conclusions  may  receive  supiwrt  in  some  quarters,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  many  people  wall  hold  to  the  opinion  that  supply  and  demand  would  have  more  to 
do  with  regulating  the  price  of  commodities  than  the  stopping  by  legislation,  if  that  were 
possible,  of  the  practices  he  complains  ol.   One  thing  an  Anti-Option  bw  would  evid^tly  do 
would  be  to  reduce  very  considerably  tbe  amoont  earned  in  brok«aj?es  and  commissions  by 
the  mtmerooB  firms  wluch  at  present  owe  a  large  amount  of  their  annual  income  to  the  fact 
that  the  present  system  of  dealing  in  "Futures"  is  a  safe  enough  one  to  attract  men  of 
capital  who,  according  to  what  Mr.  Smith  writes,  have  during  the  last  few  years  turnea  the^ 
attention  to  the  Produce  markets,  and  speculated  freely  m  "  Options'*  instead  of  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.   It  is  pretty  evident  that  oooimiancms  and  brokerages  paid  on  the  various  Produce 
CropB  most  amount  to  something  very  large,  as  we  see  Mr.  Smith  calculates  that  m  the 
a<»*^ret^te  the  crops  of  the  world  are  turned  over  on  paper,  in  the  shape  of  stock  Futures  aud 
Option  contracts,  fortv  and  even  more  times,  and  he  states  that  he  has  seen  crowds  ot  contracts 
havino-  50  to  150  names  attached  to  them,  the  result  being  that  conmusaionB  on  those 
contracts  have  amounted  to  30-75  per  cent  on  the  «itire  vatae  of  Ihe  produce  itself 
leraeamted.   The  fcct  that  these  large  commissions  are  apparently  due  to  members  of  the 
vi^us  associations  which  are  connected  with  the  Settlement  system  goes  far,  we  should  think, 
to  explain  why,  as  complained  by  the  author,  his  proposals  have  not  met  with  the  success  he 
considers  they  are  entitled  to.    A  few  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  India,  with  a  view  of 
showint^  that  the  native  traders  in  India  have  recently  become  in&tuated  by  this  imw  ferm  of 
gambling,  and  the  result  has  been  ttiocmoos  losses  to  those  who  have  been  toinpted  to  deal  in 
Options  and  Futures.   Bombay  merchants  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  this  is  the  case  or 
noL  and  whether  the  natives  who  have  speculated  in  Futures  have  done  so  with  anything  lu 
the  shape  of  cover  on  this  side.    The  book  touches  on  other  topics  connected  with  the  same 
subject,  but  we  have  probably  said  enough  to  induce  those  who  are  interested  in  these  matters 
to  read  it  {or  themadves. 


Sydney  Morning  Herald^  April  23r(i. 
New  South  Wales. 

Mr.  Charles  "W.  Smith,  of  Liverpool,  who  is  editor  of  Whitaker,  Whitehead  &  Co.'s 
Weekly  Trade,  Finance,  and  Cotton  Circular,  publishes  *  Original  Theories  upon,  and 
Kemedies  for,  Depression  in  Trade,  Land,  Agriculture,  and  Silver'  (Sampson  Low).  Mr. 
Smith  has  had  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  oomm^ial  world,  wd  as  %  review  of  facts  his 
little  book  coinmands  atfo&tioD,  hut  his  views  have  not  the  bieadth  nor  do  they  show  the 
trwned  reasoning  power  <rf  a  social  economist.  He  touches  on  over-production,  bimetallism, 
the  shrinkage  of'' values,  and  other  burning  questions,  and  if  his  "Remedies"  do  not  seem 
conclusive,  we  are  at  least  heartily  with  him  when  he  declares  the  gambling  and  speculative 
craze  to  be  ruinous,  and  enjoins  more  national  thrift. 

Sasir^  of  letten  received  fiv^  Ba«n,  Angiurt  1898. 

Dear  Sib, — 1  have  never  seen  such  a  good  exposition  of  flie  system  of  gambling  as  you  give 
in  your  book.  * 

Your  inde&tigaUe  crusade  aniast  gsroUiiigof  so  many  yesniy  botti  as  mgsm  oomsmd 
ootto%  ^  is  sttni  to  ettaand  ^  sjmpi&y  of  ell  Ummm  hm. 


(  «  ) 


lb  a  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  Author  of '  CommerdMGaiabling.'  ^  I^OWOWm. 

Z^from  the  paper  "Bmd  dtr  Landwirthe  "  (i.e.  Union  of  Farmers). 

Berlin,  23rd  October,  1893. 

«^"f*^~?°  jP^L^  r."""  ^^^^  ^''^"•^  '''■^'^  October,  1893,  we  beg  to  inform  you  that 
the  "Bund  der  Landwwthe- h»  always  endeavoured  from  the  ve;y  commencement  to  expose 
tiie  irresu  ant.es  on  the  Produce  Exchange,  and  to  oppose  the  thoroughly  objection^bl^ 
hivril^biSd  ^'"^     '"^  Ceat  (Wn  tSmL,  ii  order  to 

-T,  JwK*^'"^  ^^'^  consider  as  their  worst  enemy  the  Corn  Exchange  of  to-day— in 
ISSJ  «Pec«latoT8  possess  the  power  to  artfully  arrange  the  prices,  and,  by  so  doini  not 
Wily  mjure  the  consumers,  but  also  producers.  »  J  »"  uus 

It  is  therefore  of  great  interest  to  us  to  learn  that  you  are  also  strivincr  in  a  most  eneisetia 
Kment.  "  ^"'"^  "  ^"^^^  ""^^^"^  ^""^  *^  i5«hi^  hT*  S  3 

««tSi^  ^•°^2"'*'^J!!?^.*°  mutually  useful  endeavour  to  do  away  with  this  deep- 
Jooted  caooer  ut  the  laodem  international  trade,  ^  *^ 

c         T.  We  «gn,  with  most  humble  respect  for  the  proprietWB 

2V  Chables  Smith,  Esq.  of  the  " Bund  der  Lmdwirthe;' 

'^'^^  Chairman,  The  Director, 

(Signed)      VoH  Plakitz,  D.  V.  H.  SacHBLASD, 


EXTfiACTS  FfiOM  GEBMAN  AGBIOULTOBAL  PAPEBS. 
S^orm^meehansfes,  Bwlin,  June  2nd,  1893. 

«.fJ!?J^^**^®**"'''*®^.°^,*^''"™^'''=^  ^'^  intention  of  working  out  a  Bill  for  the 
Wtom^of  boan^  Exchange,  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  "Borsen-Enquete- 

STT^  *  ®7'^l'»Exd,a°ge  circles  voices  have  been  raised,  which  admit  £ 
unt^We  state  of  affairs  and  abuses,  and  oonsider  a  reform  advisable.  paruauy 

Ihis  admission  is  of  great  value  to  us,  as  in  farmers'  circles  and  other  produdng  dasses  the 
&n2  lS^'"^^  ""''^  condemned  for  a  long  time.    If  it  is  ?emaSleT?ts7tf. 

that  speculator^  who  have  no  immediate  mterest  in  agriculture  proper,  should  decide  prices 
f^u        fl  pwdudDg  claas^  it  is  a  truly  painful  phenomenou,  discreditable  to 
Tt^f^  5 humamty.  that  frequently  the  lowest  L«m  are  u^  in  the  service 
or  the  grossest  egotism  and  the  wildest  speculation  to  rob  the  defencelett  people 

A  nation  which  would  suffer  this  for  any  length  of  time  must  be  appSin-  its  decay 
Sf  tS  pSi  ^  *^  ^  still  capahie'if  thnnri^ 

Tta  linrLinsHOB  or  Pboduob  Ezoeabsbb  oh  Ebices  of  Cobn. 

TT,-.  *v  t      .    V  .  Berlin,  9th  May,  1893. 

r^rrH^  ff  ^  ^*?^  ?T  ^  extraordiuarUy  low  is  the  advance  ^tificially 

f St  ^^'^  1^'  ^*  »  Pri"  240  "wk*  for  wheat  and  rye  at  a  time  when  German 
agriculture  had  no  longer  large  stocks,  corn  was  imported  fiom  all  parts  of  the  world  into 
Germany.  Last  year  we  got  rye  from  Africa,  aye,  even  from  China,  a  country  of  which  it 
was  not  ever  known  before  that  it  produced  rye.  During  my  sojourn  in  the  Argentine 
BepoWio  two  years  ago,  I  saw  that  this  country,  which  is  four  times  as  large  as  Germany  and 
only  has  as  many  mhabttautt  as  Saxony,  exported  so  much  wheat  that  one  fine  day  it  closed 
tne  Hiver  Flate  to  prevent  any  more  com  being  exported,  before  it  was  ascertained  that  thev 
were  keeping  enough  corn  for  themselves.  But  not  only  the  Argentine  Eepublic.  but  also  the 
UnitedfatatesofAmenca  exported  enormous  quantities  of  com  to  Germany  last  year  -  as  far  as  I 
know,  foir  times  as  much  as  the  average  of  the  precedii^  ten  years.  This  vast  quantity  of 
oomhad  come  to  Qtmmju^  to  Gfansta^  1891,  taS  instead  of  the  expected  renewed 
»Am>»takm§^UiiiBmmjm  0tm2,^wm.mhj1k^  OMm  had  made  an 
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awful  xnistate.  How  many  ah  tonest  farmer  believed,  if  corn  is  so  dear  during  the 
harvesting,  how  much  dearer  will  it  be  when  there  is  really  scarcity  of  it  ?  He  kept  his  corn, 
and  finally  had  to  sell  it  at  a  very  low  price.  Who  profited  by  the  high  prices  of  corn  ?  Ouly 
foreign  countries  and  the  Berlin  jobbers.  It  is  of  great  value  to  us  that  our  conception  of 
tile  difostioiu  doings  cm  the  Fftidaoe  Sxdiaiige  is  being  ccmfinned  by  tibe  dnde  of  earn 
merchants  themselves.  Shoold  Germui  agdcoltore  eidbr  mj  longer  thftt  jobberaand  jobUng 
should  lead  it  to  ruin  ? 

Tbm  TnoB  GAVtt  ot  Hkih  FaicB  or  Bbkad  nr  189L 

Berlin,  9th  June,  1893. 
All  fimnm  know  that  for  the  last  few  yean  the  prices  of  the  Berlin  Prodnce  Exdian«» 
have  nded  the  prices  of  wheat  in  all  parts  of  the  EmpireL    But  very  few  farmers  will  be  awaie 

how  much  themembers  of  this  Berlin  Exchange,  by  means  of  their  free  and  independent  position, 
abuse  this  actual  privilege  of  making  prices  for  agricultural  produce,  in  order  to  fill  their  (»wn 
pockets.  The  varying  yields  of  the  individual  years  are  used  by  speculators,  who  are  in  pre- 
ponderance over  the  oond  Jide  com-meiGhants  on  Exchange,  for  purposes  of  a  boundless  oom- 
ftiture  business  for  the  nearest  future,  of  TeritaUe  gambling,  in  order,  as  it  may  suit  them,  to 
artificially  push  up  prices  or  to  greatly  depress  them,  and  therebj^  obtain  large  gains.  \Ve 
should  be  going  too  far  if  I  were  to  enumerate  the  swindling  manoeuvres  and  means  of  which 
the  speculating  parties  on  Exchange  make  use  in  creating  these  artificial  prices  for  corn.  We 
«oly  remind  you  of  1891,  wh^i  the  jobbers  on  the  Berlin  Prodnoe  Exdbange,  in  or^  to  sustain 
the  price  of  com,  even  artificially  emptied  the  granaries,  flung  away  ccra  to  fordgn  countries, 
and,  further,  intentionally  did  not  deliver  the  corn  bought,  to  the  market-place.  It  is  a  fact 
that  in  this  year  one  single  much-talked-of,  much-hated  Berlin  com  firm  made  8  miUion  marks 
in  a  few  months  in  differences,  charges,  &c.,  owing  to  their  extensive  engagements.  It  is 
further  a  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  the  artifidal  prices  of  speculators  on  tiie  ^odnoe  Ei^change, 
prices  of  corn  reach  their  lowest  levd  in  tikose  mooths  when  farmers  have  to  sell  thdr  corny 
and  their  highest  level  when  the  farmer  has  no  more  to  sell.  The  consequences  are  that» 
thanks  to  the  greed  of  speculators,  5  million  German  farmers  do  not  get  the  prices  for  their 
com  which  they  ought  to,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  that  part  of  the  population  which  buys 
flour  and  bread  must  pay  m<»e  than  is  warranted  Vy  the  natural  ^ate  of  a&irs.  In  otl^ 
woKd%  the  speculators  OD  EzflluHiga  are  ti^ 


EXTRACT  FROM  ANNUAL  REVIEW  OF  WHITAKER,  WHITEHEAD  &  CO.'S 
TRADE,  FINANCE,  AND  COTTON  CIRCULARS  FOE  1892-93. 

[Established  187&] 

[Editbd  bt  Q^mHl  W.  Smtth  (late  pabtkeb).] 

Liverpool,  September  7th,  1893. 

The  past  season  will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  disastrous  ever  luiown» 
whether  from  a  commercial,  financial,  or  agricultural  point  of  view. 

AKThile  various  causes  and  theories  have  been  put  ibrth  to  aooount  ftir  tliis  d^orable  state 
of  things,  one  result  is  acknowledged  on  all  aioes^  vis^  the  aeriou  dkriakage  in  fabie  of 
4iJmo8t  all  commodities  and  securities. 

The  direct  cause  for  this  will  apparently  remain  a  vexed  question,  but  the  fact  has  to  be 
acknowledged,  that  while  the  volume  of  trade  continues  fairly  satisfactory,  the  deplorable 
financial  result  stands  out  patent  to  all,  and  we  endorse  the  recent  expressions  of  a  well-known 
Member  of  Parliament  who  saftd^**^!  Umei  U  mmMd  m  if  wme  dmon  hodriam  cmt  <f  ^ 
4eep  and  waved  Ms  wand  over  our  ^o^ppy  eauntriff  and  cast  upon  it  a  cursed 

The  question  is — what  form  has  this  apparition  taken  which  has  afifected  us  to  such  an 
alarming  extent  ?  It  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  consist  (with  all  due  respect  to  the  opinion 
■•0  popularly  expressed,  and  believed  in)  either  in  bi-metallism,  or  in  die  mere  fact,  pure 
and  simple,  of  fimign  competition,  induced  by  foreign  impcvts^  but  prindpally  in  the  noris 
on  which  the  crops  of  the  world  are  manipulated,  combhied  irith  tike  f^gaatie  gamUisg 
ithat  goes  on  in  nearly  all  produce  and  food  products. 

It  is  this  alone  which,  we  honestly  believe,  is  answerable  for  75  per  cent,  of  what  is  termed 
"Depression  in  Trade  and  Agriculture,"  by  bringing  about  an  artificial  depreciation  in  the 
Talue  of  all  those  articles  wfaidi  oome  under  this  O^on,  Future,  and  Settlement  system,  intm- 
<luced  of  late  years  into  the  commercial  world,  as  the  means,  not  only  for  moving  crops  abroad^ 
butalso&r  importii^  them  into  this  countiyi  sad  until  scHm^bing  is  done  totter  the  aboav 
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r^iil^T  '^^^Spntdfthtmi  gystenu  we  regret  we  can  only  hold  to  the  too  often  exDreaaed 
opinion  of  a  pessimist  character  as  reganls  values.  "     tue  loo  uuen  expraaaea 

Keferring  specially  to  cotton,  yarns,  and  goods,  we  can  look  iMudl  with  ov«mr  satk&fltim  to 
laioeB  giren  m  these  pages  during  the  past  twelve  months  •«»  w.  w«  snuw  « 

SeptemK?h*fet^^^T'f  "1?^  "'^'^  °P*^i«*         P'lt  forth  on 

KrC^  In  '  7 letter  by  the  taw  material  i&Tancing  by  the  following 
l^ecember,  40  per  cent.,  say  from  about  3id.  to  5fd  ^"""wiMS 

l»,taof  fiiri.T^^'^r*''  --o^^d  an^became  pessimist.   Cotton  was  then  on  the 

A  wl'-      ^^'^   "'""'^  "^^.'^  following  June,  say  about  35  per  cent. 

InditSw  1  ^  ^1^^  ''Pt^^^i^t.  but  early  in  July,  on  thTAnlh: 

J?  tSt  month  Z?'"*  ?W  °P°°  *he  wori^  we  isBued  a  s^ial  circular  on  the  5th 
dLrl  »  off  ^-     L  pessimist  character,  pointing  out  that  suih  •  sndden  «k«p  in  the 

t^Mft^  ^^^       "^r^""^^  °f  o^'J^  '"^a"  "  Danger/^  oS  to  tS 

£^  iit^di°^'°rT''  '^^'^  that'"  sunken  rS"  mist 

«L^!!Z,^-  ?TT-    •  circumstances  anticipated  not  only  financial  diaasteis.  bat 

•ISO  an  ar<V!a<rf  dedioe  m  valoM.  SqA  again  proved  ^  case.  u»i  iub«»i«i%  ohj 

And  when  we  point  out  to  our  readers,  and  fully  admit,  that  these  pro^TiosticaHons  on 
sy  Srittlt^""  f  T^t  inside. .orkii  of  th^  Future,  OptLnfaS  SSeS 
Sj^^  i  th^       if'  ''"'^  '""P?^^  "^'^  "^^"""^"^  almost  ignor^d-surely  they 

^i^m!^J^^^AT  ^''''l^T'''''^  t'^T^  °f  ^•^e  P^«'  fift^'^'i  yea^^  (based  4o  on 

T^Z^fT}      A^^^7.*°  ^  "^^^  "t^'lied  these  subjects,  that  it  is 

not  supp  y  and  demand  alone  that  are  the  regnkting  mediums  of  the  vdues  of  aU  such 
conimodmes,  hke  sugar,  con..  m«ze,  oofee,^ttoric,  to.  but  tlTiJSSilrtlSS 

in  iS^orT^Z^iTn^^ '^Sif'"'!^'^  '^P"^^'^  Editor  of  these  pages 

ILvX  ■  arguments  used  m  them  being  also  acknowledged  to  have  further  proved 

that  the  mevitable  general  eflect  in  the  long  run  of  these  systei  based      a  settlemSt 
to  artificially  depreciate  values,  on  the  broad  basis,  that  the^te^n^eiSw  W 
^T'^^  tL^n'A  f^'^t^d  by  any  unfavourable  factor^,  hov.eJ^rs^^ZZk^ 
^ZT^^L&'^S'^ri^^'^^'^r'^'^  °'"  f'g^''="ltural  world,  and  that' some  suJS 
^  !L     STo^i^nr?"*^  ^""^  ^«  ^  '^''^'^  as  « that  the  suu 

»T,H^[.^  ^^^^  ^^'rf^  referred  casually  to  our  views  on  the  Anglo-Indian  legislation  rs  rilver 
and  the  rupee,  but  we  should  like  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  simiJar^MW^  bddttS 
expressed  in  1890,  when  the  American  silver  legislation  took  place. 

the  HomP^7lJ^«^J''r'''^'*  sfaioe  that  year,  and  lately  corroborated  again,  by  witnessing 
the  Mouse  of  Eepresentatives  pass,  with  a  krge  majority,  the  Wilson  Bill,  which  reneals  thi 
mischievous  Act  itself,  and  thus  bears  out  ^tl^already  expressed  ^ShIt  ^yEtaK« 
in  the  currency  of  the  world  can  only  bring  about  finr.ncial  ruin,  and  «eh  Jl«  beJ  K3f 
"  ^^"^  ''^o  attempts  specially  referred  to  above. 

TP  m!!!f  JTS^^  ^  nnder  the  influence  of  continued  large  speculative  buying,  Spot  prices 
•re  quoted       up,  although  Futures  only  show  6  points  advanced  ^ 

*be  only  point  worthy  of  notice  is  that  after  extreme  inflation,  induced 


REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONS. 


Ths  following  qiiestions  from  a  weU-known  public  writ^,  who  (amongst 
many  others)  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  subject^  represent  the  most  common 
objections  of  tiiose  wlw  deitjr  that  the  system  of  gambling  in  and  forestalling 
crops  of  produce  tends  to  lower  prices  in  Uie  long  ran.  My  answers  to  eadi 
question  axe  appwded. 

QUKTION  No.  1.— Wliy  should  the  forestaUing  of  the  crops  necessarily 
lower  prices  ?  When  fruit-growers,  for  instance,  find  dealers  radng  round  tiie 
country  ofpMdng  to  buy  their  crops  b^ore  the  fruit  is  ripe,  they  regard  it  as  a 

case  of  keen  competition,  and  expect  to  make  better  prices  in  consec[uence; 
Then  why  should  the  selling  and  buying  of  a  grain  crop  before  it  is  mature 
neceiraarily  lower  prices  ? 

Answer. — Although  the  fruit  crop  is  forestalled,  it  is  done  in  a  legitimate 
way.  No  doubt,  keen  competition  among^  buyers,  whether  before  or  after 
the  produce  is  lipe,  tends  to  put  up  values ;  and  so  it  would  under  similar 
circumstances  witii  all  produce  moved  in  such  a  way.  But  this  forestalling 
of  the  fruit  orops  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  forestalling  the  crops  on  the 
basis  of  Futures.  K  fiaiit  was  moved  by  this  means  the  value  would 
certainly  tend  to  depredate  yearly.  For,  instead  of  one  crop  of  fruit  being 
sold,  or  forestalled,  there  would  be  four  crops  of  fruit  made  out  of  the  one. 
For  example: — first,  the  actual  crop  would  be  forestalled  by  the  sale  of  a 
Future  to  a  speculator ;  secondly,  there  would  be  the  re-sale  of  this  Future  ; 
thirdly,  there  would  be  the  unlimited  crop  sold  by  beats^  &c. ;  fourthly,  there 
would  be  the  actual  crop  itself  sold  to  the  consumer. 

Question  No.  2. — In  the  autumn,  in  America  especially,  there  is  a 
tremendous  glut  of  wheat.  If  the  Future  system  (except  for  actual  delivery) 
were  abolished,  would  not  the  capitalists  who  undertake  to  hold  this  wheat 
through  the  ^vinter  refuse  to  buy  it  except  at  such  very  low  prices  as  would 
make  their  speculation  practically  safe  ?  In  other  words,  would  they  not 
want  to  buy  at  a  lower  price  if  they  could  not  hedge  than  if  they  could  hedge  ? 

Answer. — If  the  speculative  Future  system  were  done  away  with,  part  of 
the  surplus  of  the  crops  could  still  be  moved  to  Europe  by  selling  Futures, 
and  declaring  the  actual  produce  against  such  contracts,  which  would  be 
quite  legitimate,  while  the  balance  would  be  moved  as  of  old,  before  Futures 
were  invented,  either  on  merchants'  own  account,  on  consignment,  on  sample, 
or  on  the  many  other  legitimate  ways  which  have  always  existed.  Before 
these  Futures  were  invented  the  world  witnessed  no  such  depression  as  has 
existed  during  the  past  fifteen  years  or  so.  Merchants  ^^ith  capital,  who  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  importing  trade,  would  come  to  the  fore  again.  Those 
mushroom  importing  houses  who  have  sprung  up  of  late  years  since  the 
Future  system  was  invented,  and  who,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  have  little  or 
no  capital  of  their  own,  and  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  their  broker, 
banker,  and  credit-house  for  financial  support,  but  who  have  embarked  in  an 
enormous  and  artificial  importing  trade  on  this  new  basis,  would  find  they 
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could  not  over-trade  to  the  alarming  extent  they  do  now,  wHch,  in  iteelt  is  a 
serious  cause  of  depression.  By  crippling  these  so-called  importing  houses, 
bona  fide  merchants,  whom  they  have  supplanted  and  driven  out  oif^t  trade 
would  again  have  a  fair  chance  of  doing  a  legitimate  import  business  without 
any  lear  of  the  markets  being  swamped  with  offers  of  gambling  Future 
contracts.  It  is  this  artificial  and  unHmited  supply  of  Ctotions  and  Futures 
which  has  driven  the  old-fashioned  merchant  with  capital  out  of  business  and 
^most  made  him  close  his  doors  of  late  years  as  an  importer  of  produce. 
Eemember,  too,  if  the  Future  system  were  abolished,  there  would  only  be  one 
crop  to  deal  with,  whether  that  crop  was  moved  partly  in  the  shape  of 
±  utures,  mercliant's  account,  consignment,  or  other?ri8e,  the  fact  would  still 
remain,  there  would  be  only  one  crop  instead  of  four  made  out  of  one :  and  as 
fully  explained  m  Answer  No,  1. 

QuESTiOxX  No.  3.— How  can  you  show  that  the  Future  system  would  tend 
to  keep  prices  lower  than  they  otherwise  would  be  in  a  year  of  scarcity  ? 

Answer.— To  answer  this  in  detail  would  take  a  book.    But  I  wilL  first 
oi  aU,  again  refer  you  to  my  Answer  No.  1  as  regards  the  theory  of  the  four 
crops,  and  wiU  further  dwell  also  upon  the  moving  of  the  crops  abroad 
Supposing  a  crop  was  small,  and  consequently  one  of  prospective  scarcity— 
1  have  already  explained  the  system  in  llngland  adopted  under  the  Future 
system  of  moving  crops  from  abroad,  that  these  are  manufactured  into  four 
crops  out  of  one.    This  is  also  applicable  to  America.    For,  first  of  alL  the 
tarmers  or  producers  there  sell  to  factors  and  merchants;  these  latter  seU 
Uptions  as  a  hedge  to  speculators,  which  are  again  ultimately  re-sold.  Then 
there  is  the  fictitious  crop  manufactured  by  bears;  and,  lastly,  the  actual  crop 
itsell  is  sold  to  consumers  by  the  factors  or  merchants.    Thus,  in  Americ£ 
there  are  four  crops,  plus  the  surplus  of  thei  four  crops  imported  into  Europe 
-  which  have  to  be  manipulated  from  the  time  the  produce  leaves  the  farmers' 
hands  m  America  to  the  time  it  reaches  the  actual  consumer  in  Europe. 
Ihisin  Itself  IS  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  that  these  artificial  crops  "on 
paper,    plus  the  actual  crop,  must  depress  values  based  on  a  Settlement 
system.    But  I  will  try  to  explain  briefly  the  moving  and  manipulation  of  a 
small  crop  under  circumstances  which  alone  tend  to  keep  prices  lower  than 
they  otherwise  ought  to  be  if  supply  aud  demand,  pure  and  simple,  regulated 
the  value    In  the  first  place,  there  is  at  the  end  of  each  season  a  certain 
surplus  which  is  carried  over  iuto  the  ne^v  crop  on  Futures,  and  which,  on 
paper,  creates  a  sort  of  extra  artificial  supply.    Then  during  the  first  three  or 
four  months  of  the  moving  of  a  small  crop,  when  the  crop  is  leaving  the 
toimers  hands,  enormous  off-ers  are  daUy  made  on  Options  in  America,  and 
JTutures  in  Europe,  day  after  day,  which  swamp  and  fiU  up  buyers  on  paper 
aoA  hence  have  satisfied  the  demand  pro  tern  .,  not  only  of  speculators,  but 
also  ot  traders  and  distributors,  who,  as  a  rule,  buy  Futures,  and  not  the 
actual  stuti,  m  anticipation  of  a  sharp  rise  l)ased  upon  scarcity ;  all  of  whicli 
are  eventually  re-sold,  the  two  latter  replacing  with  actual  stuff"  as  each 
favoiurable  opportunity  offers  itself.     In  plain  language,  however  small  the 
CTOp  IS  (unless  an  actual  failure)  for  the  first  three  to  six  months  during  the 
time  the  crops  are  leaving  the  farmers'  hands,  there  may  be  sold  on  paper  an 
equivalent  equal  to  ten  times  the  size  of  the  actual  produce  leaving  the 
armers  hands,  especially  so  when  crops  are  small,  because,  as  a  rule  the 
smaller  tje  crops  the  quicker  they  are  moved,  and,  consequently,  the  volume 
to  be  sold  m  a  shorter  space  of  time  in  the  shape  of  Options  in  America  and 
JTutures  in  England  may  be  considerably  more  than  that  of  lar<^er  crops 
Then,  later  on  in  the  season,  when  the  market  ought  to  be  risin^  on  the 
prospective  short  supplies,  the  compulsory  re-selling  of  these  paper  contracts 
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takes  place,  plus  the  fresh  selling  of  Futures  on  behalf  of  importers  against 
firesh  purchases  of  produce,  whi(£  either  actually  checks  an  advance,  or,  if  any 
small  advance  has  taken  place  in  the  interim,  causes  a  decline ;  and  for  a 
powerful  example  of  this  take  the  wheat  market  the  past  four  months,  which 
has  declined  considerably  in  the  face  of  bad  crop  reports  from  America,  and 
only  a  small  prospective  supply;  and  remember  it  is  the  value  of  these 
gambling  contracts  that  r^ulates  the  value  of  the  actual  stocks.  While, 
kter  on,  or  towards  tiie  end  of  the  seascm — say  in  the  last  three  to  four 
months — again  have  the  markets  of  the  world  the  artificial  paper  contracts 
hanging  over  their  heads,  which  must  be  re-sold,  day  by  day,  as  the  months 
come  round,  while  the  very  speculators  who  are  thus  re-selling,  and  who 
woTild,  perhaps,  enter  into  fisesh  speculations  again,  are  further  handicapped 
by  the  fact  of  seeing  distant  new-crop  Futures  sold  at  a  discount  under  the 
values  of  the  remaining  months  of  the  old  crop,  and  this  latter  is  almost 
invariably  the  case  in  rising  markets  caused  by  scarcity  or  by  comers.  Thus, 
again,  is  the  market  kept  in  check  by  the  very  power  of  the  "  bears  "  and 
importers,  &c.,  who  are  the  sellers  of  these  new  crops ;  and  thus,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  season  to  the  end  of  it,  even  in  small  crop  years,  a 
considerable  natural  rise  which  ought  to  take  place  the  whole  season  is  kept 
in  check  by  the  enormous  and  artificial  supply  of  paper  contracts,  exceeding, 
pffliiaps,  twenty  to  fifty  times  the  size  of  the  original  crop. 

Question  No.  4— -Why  should  the  daily  or  weekly  Settlement  systems 
per  se  teU  in  favour  of  the  bears  more  than  the  bulls  ?  I  should  ha\  e 
thought  it  would  have  been  tiie  means  of  saving  men  from  utter  ruin,  and 

thus  staving  off  actual  panic. 

Answer. — To  answer  this  in  detail  would  again  take  a  book.    But  the 
result  of  the  Settlement  system,  whether  in  rising  or  falHng  markets,  has  been 
the  cause  of  creating  semi-panics  year  after  year,  whether  crops  are  small, 
medium,  or  large.  In  numerous  cases  absolute  ruin  to  many  lias  been  the  result, 
while  no  member  of  any  Produce  Exchange,  when  the  semi-panic  or  panic  is 
on,  can  gauge  his  financial  position  pending  the  panic.    Look,  for  instance,  at 
the  results  of  the  past  week — panic  in  Chicago  in  wheat,  panic  in  pork,  lard, 
provisions,  and  coffee  in  America ;  panic  in  America  and  Liverpool  in  cotton 
— aU  caused  by  the  abuse  of  the  Settlement  system.    As  stated  in  my 
previous  book,  the  Settlement  system  was  originally  adopted  as  a  means  of 
protecting  financially  all  hond  fide  traders  and  legitimate  speculators  ;  but  the 
system  has  been  grossly  abused  of  late  years,  and  was  never  intended  to 
facQitate  the  enormous  gambUng  that  now  goes  on  in  so  many  shapes  and 
forms  in  all  classes  of  produce,  and  consequently  has  been  the  means  of 
nearly  wrecking  and  ruining  every  member  of  each  Produce  Exchange  in 
certain  seasons,  when  bull    campaigus  or  corners  have  been  rampant. 
Besides,  it  has  been  the  means  of  causing  men  with  little  or  no  capital,  or 
"  men  of  straw,"  to  plunge,  because,  under  this  system,  one  man  is  as  good  as 
another  as  long  as  he  can  pay  up  his  weekly  or  daily  differences.    But  directly 
the  market  goes  against  these  enormous  bull  operators,  first  one  and  then 
another  has  to  re-sell  at  the  best  possible  price  to  save  himself  from  financial 
responsibilities  in  the  Settlement  house,  aud  thus  a  semi-panic  is  brought 
about.'  The  nmjority  of  speculators  are  always  bull.    In  fact,  say  out  of  one 
million  contracts  bought  and  sold,  the  buyers  of  all  of  them  are,  of  course, 
on  paper  bull  jjro  tern.,  while  the  sellers  are  composed,  on  an  average,  of  about 
20  per  cent,  bears  pure  and  simple,  and  80  per  cent,  of  bears  in  the  shape  cX 
importers  who  have  sold  Futures,  but  hold  produce  against  them,  and  there- 
fore are  not  compulsory  buyers  of  those  Futures  in  rising  markets,  as^the 
majority  of  bulls  are  compulsory  sellers  under  the  Settlement  ^tem  m  a 
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market.  Hence  a  market  under  the  Settlement  system  becomes  the 
weakMt  when  the  majority  are  bulls  on  paper,  and  strongest  when  the 
majority  are  bears  on  paper.  But  as  the  majority  in  nine  years  out  of  ten 
ate  always  nominal  bulls,  but  who  may  turn  themselves  into  bears,  either  by 
re-selling  their  paper  contracts  or  by  selling  other  positions  as  a  hedge,  the 
Settlement  system  acts  in  those  years  in  iavouv  of  the  bears.  For  example, 
see  the  result  even  in  the  case  of  only  a  small  decline,  and  its  instant  eftect 
upon  all  bull  speculators.  The  Settlement  system  causes  first  one  and  then 
another  speculative  holder  to  become  financially  impatient,  not  to  say  impe- 
ciuuouB,^and  thus  every  new  seller  makes  the  market  worse  for  his  successor, 
OB©  decline  begetting  another  decline,  until  the  market  is  reduced  to  a  state 
of  aemi-panic.  If  the  market  were  a  bear  market  pure  and  simple  on  paper, 
and  the  majority  short,  reverse  the  above  action.  But  it  hardly  ever  is  so, 
not  cm  year  in  ten— hence  the  Settlement  system  always  attacks  the  bulls 
and  &Tour8  the  bears.  People  express  surprise  that  bulls,  under  the  circum- 
stances, should  always  be  found.  I  presume  that  every  man  is  a  born  optimist, 
and  craosequently  is  induced  to  gamble  on  the  bull  side.  When  he  has  lost  and 
retired  from  the  scene,  another  takes  his  place,  and  so  on  year  after  year,  on 
w&  supposition  lihat  he  can  surely  make  money  by  buying  an  article,  con- 
ffldenng  that  it  has  fallen  year  after  year,  and  fancies  it  cannot  go  lower. 
■Elusis  the  argument  put  forward  by  each  speculator,  but,  as  a  rule,  he  has 
net  studied  the  Option,  Future,  and  Settlement  system.  If  he  had,  he  would 
ooBie  to  the  opinion  I  formed  years  ago,  that  there  is  no  bottom  price  in  any 
aitade  as  long  as  these  systems  are  in  force. 

QuESXlOir  Ko.  5. — The  bears,  as  you  say,  have  had  it  all  their  own  way 
as  a  rale,  for  years  past  But  the  period  has  been  one  of  felling  prices  for 
nearly  everything,  so  that  beats  have  had  a  natural  advantage.  But  in  a 
nsmg  market,  caused  by  short  supplies,  have  not  the  bulls  a  corresponding 
aovantoge?  if  not,  wh^  not  ? 

Asswm.—In  my  opinion,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  &U  in  most  articles 
have  been  due  to  the  O^aon,  Future,  and  Settlement  systems,  and  as  all  markets 
act  and  te^t  upon  one  anotiior,  all  values  have  suffered,  as  all  trades  and 
industries  are  dependent  one  upon  another,  and  tibe  &I1  in  one  artide  of 
poduce  naturally  tdSSscbn  the  value  of  another.  The  apparently  natural 
advantage,  as  you  say,  gained  by  the  beats  is  leaUy  unnatural,  and  caused  by 
the  artificial  means  of  moving  the  caops  cm  the  basis  of  Futures  during  the 
past  ten  to  fifteen  years  based  on  Settlement.  Do  away  with  these  systems, 
«md  It  is  a  fair  fight  between  bulls  and  beats.  My  answers  to  your  questicms 
IHos.  3  and  4  explain  somewhat  the  latter  part  of  your  questbn.  I  can,  how- 
ever, again  draw  your  special  attention  to  part  of  my  answer  to  your  question 
No.  4.  1  allude  to  the  part  when  I  say  that  in  a  rising  nuiiket,  even  if  it  is 
based  on  short  supplies,  aU  holders  of  Futures  must  be  on  paper  pro  tent. 
buU.  Hence,  even  if  the  market  does  rise,  bulls  necessarily  take  advantage  of 
a  rise  and  re-seU  their  contracts  day  after  day  in  order  to  secure  profits.  They 
cannot  eat  or  destroy  them,  and  must  re-sell  them  before  each  month's  deliveries 
come  round,  unless  they  intend  to  demand  delivery  against  their  oonttaots, 
which  they  hardly  ever  do,  while  in  a  rising  market  it  is  not  compulsory  for 
the  importers  to  buy,  as  they  hold  actual  stocks  against  the  sale  of  Fulnires, 
and  only  are  buyers  as  a  rule  against  that  portion  of  their  actual  stocks  they 
may  happen  to  sell  to  the  consumer.  Besides,  in  a  riang  market  the  actual 
stocks  of  importers  are  appreciating  in  value  to  the  extent  «f  ^  rise  in 
Futures,  which  supplies  cash  for  the  dififwoaces  they  have  to  pay  into  the 
Settlement  week  by  week.  If  there  are  any  bears  that  ara  foolish  enough  to 
have  sold  shorty  why  they  j^bably  emee  at  once;  but,  in  »  year  of  scarcity 


caused  by  short  supplies,  a  bear  is  a  rara  avis  until  pnces  have  risea,  for  he 
can  affoiS  to  wait  his  opportunity  before  attacking  the  markets.  Whereas  m 
a  falling  market  the  bulls  have  no  extra  wmtracts  open,  like  the  importers 
have  i^  rising  markets,  to  cteate  cash  to  pay  into  the  Settlement  Ihe 
differences  rfSie  bulls  must  aU  come  out  of  soUd  capital,  and  is  an  absolute 
loss,  and  hence  see  the  effect  on  the  bulls,  as  given  m  my  answer  to  your 
question  No.  4  as  regards  the  effect  of  the  Settlement  system.  .     ^  . 

QUESTIOH  No.  6.— You  say  that  bulls  are  constantly  havmg  to  sell  at  a 
sacrifice  in  order  to  avoid  further  loss,  but  this  is  only  in  a  fallmg  market. 
Would  not  bears  in  a  rising  market  equaUy  be  compelled  to  buy  mioonths  at 
a  high  price,  in  order  to  hedge  against  their  prospective  losses  ? 

Answer.— Yes,  if  there  were  any  bears,  but  as  explained  individual  bear 
operations  pure  and  simple  are  not  of  such  magnitude  as  buUs  and  they  are 
alvrays  in  the  minority,  hence  can  get  quicker  coveted  up  than  the  bulls 
Those  who  have  sold  Futures  to  the  bulls  are  composed  of,  say,  eighty  per 
cent  impori»r»,  who  hold  actual  produce  against  these  sales,  hence  are  not 
absolutes'  coihpelled  to  buy  back  when  the  bulls  want  to  unload  or  re  sell. 
As  stated  in  my  previous  answer,  importers  only  cover  up  as  a  rule  an 
eauivalent  to  what  they  sell  of  actual  produce  to  consumers,    lor  mstauce 
Seie  may  be  compulsory  seUets  and  re-sellers  in  one  day  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  Future  contracts,  but  only  compulsory  l3uyers  ot 
half  that  Jffliount  of  Futures  on  that  day,  which,  say,  importers  have  to  buy 
against  what  they  have  sold  to  consumers.    Hence  the  market  under  this 
^™l8ory  re-seUing,  helped  by  the  attacks  of  bears,  &c.,  wou  d  declme. 
BeaiSes.  the  importera  have  months  before  them  before  they  need  cover  up 
their  Future  sates,  which  they  have  sold  against  produce  held,  as  they  always 
sell  distant,  and  consequently,  as  they  form  the  largest  part  ot  the  sellers  o 
Futures,  they  always  have  time  to  buy  them  back  gradually  irom  the  buU 
SDeStors.  who  are  obliged  to  re-sell  them  day  after  day,  tor,  as  explauied, 
nSety  per  cent  never  demand  any  produce  against  theii-  Futm-es,  and  hence 
these  contracts  are  wrung  out  by  means  of  the  Clearing-house,  and  thus  by 
degrees  liquidate  themselves.    On  the  other  hand,  if  a  broker  gets  an  order  to 
iSell  Futures,  he  has  to  enter  the  market  and  seU  out  on  the  best  possible 
terms  at  once.    His  sale  being  a  compulsory  sale,  if  he  cannot  get  one  pa^ 
he  takes  another,  and  thus  that  contract  is,  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
landed  pro  tern,  probably  on  another  buU  speculator,  who  m  his  turn  goes 
through  the  same  medium  of  disposing  of  it  when  he  gets  us  orders.  There- 
fore the  position  of  the  bulls  in  a  falling  or  even  rising  market  is  not  the  same 
as  tiiat  of  the  bears  pure  and  simple  ;  for,  as  I  said  in  the  commeucement  of 
this  answer,  the  latter  (except  in  special  seasons)  are  few  and  l^i-^J^e^ 
while  tiie  importer  who  is  also  a  bear  on  paper,  but  not  actually  a  bear  pure 
and  simple,  is  in  quite  a  superior  financial  position  (as  explamed)  in  a  nang 
market,  as  regards  the  Settlement,  to  that  of  the  buU  in  a  faUing  one.  But 
besides  the  blar,  you  must  not  forget  the  tribe  of  illegitimate  specuktors  who 
are  hourly  and  daily  attacking  the  market,  Uke  the  scalper  jobber  wr^ker, 
dealer,  manipulator,  &c.,  who  all  want  to  make  a  bit  out  of  a  dea^  and  Me 
n^er  particular  what  means  they  adopt  il"  only  they  can  be  successfol  on  the 
day's  operations  on  balance. 

The  propounder  of  the  questions  above,  after  considering^  the  replies  and 
other  evidence  given  in  this  book  (' Commercial  GambTrng  ),  wntes  as 
follows  :  "lam  noio  fully  convmced  that  you  arc  right  inmaintatnvng  mt  the 
inevitable  general  effect  in  the  long  run  of  the  Oplmi,  Fv^e,  and  ftOm^ 
sysUm.  is  to  depress  prices,  and  I  find  that  several  corn  m^ckaiiU  fOw  do 
hmnm  on  an  ejUemive  scale  in  Lomlon  are  of  tlie  same  opmton. 
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Tlie  County  Gei^lman. 

The  raoyerb  "  an  ounce  of  practice  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory  "  is  weU 
iJtaateatedm  the  views  and  conclusions  put  forward  in  this  able  and  useful 
Uttte  work.   Mr.  Smith's  business  experience  dates  back  to  1862  when  the 
great  American  dvil  War  had  just  broken  out,  and  when  the  seeds  were  beincr 
sown  not  only  of  vast  organic  changes  in  the  Great  Eepublic  of  the  West,  but 
of  stdl  vaster,  or  at  least  more  widely  spread  economic  changes  throughout  the 
civilised  world.   With  regard  to  this  great  sequence  of  events,  as  they 
a^eted  commercial  and  financial  interests,  Mr.  Smith  may  faiily  boast  pars 
^orum  fu%,  and  his  claim  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  origin  of  trade 
depression  and  its  possible  remedies  is  certainly  strengthened  by  his  possession 
ot  what  we  may  call  the  adaptive  feculty.   Educated  as  an  "  optimist "  he 
was  shrewd  emaf^  to  see  that  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  changed  temper  of 
the  times  he  must  conduct  his  business  on  "  pessimistic  "  lines,  or,  in  Stock 
Exchange  pw-lance,  become  a  "bear"  in  anticipation  of  a  falling  market 
Ihe  ^t  "  boom  *  of  the  sixties,  when  gigantic  fortunes  were  of  mushroom 
growth,  was  followed  by  a  severe  re-action,  of  which  the  first  sign  was  the 
fiuluie  of  Overend,  Gumey,  &  Co.   Cotton  dropped  fiom  ZM.  to  12d.  and 
even  lower,  and  brought  with  it  an  acute  depression  which  eventuaUy  spread 
to  other  trades  and  industries.   The  culminating  stroke  was  the  great  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank  smash,  and  since  1879  the  economic  doud  has  only  been 
broken  by  a  few  faint  and  fugitive  gleams.  We  think  Mr.  Smith's  conclusions 
are  generaUy  sound  with  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  great  depression.  He 
does  not  stand  alone  in  recognising  as  amongst  the  chief  of  these  causes 
scientific  improvements  Hke  the  invention  of  steam,  telegraphs,  telephones  &c 
which  gave  brrth  to  the  ruinous  foreign  competition  that  has  been  such  a 
marked  feature  of  these  latter  days.   But  in  crediting  the  "future"  or 
"option"  system  of  speculative  trade  transactions,  flie  abuse  of  the  clearing 
house  or  settlement,  and  the  consequent  creation  of  ^dicates  and  "comers" 
with  a  leading  share  of  lesponsibiUty  for  the  present  unhappy  state  of  things, 
he  puts  forward  a  proposition  the  importance  of  whidi  has  been  hitherto 
insufficiently  recognised,  and  which  wiE  have  to  be  taken  account  of  by  future 
economical  reformers.   We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Smith  refuses  to  recognise 
the  depreciation  of  sUver  as  a  cause  of  the  mischief   His  view  that  aUvw  is  a 
commodity  like  other  oommodities,  is  undoubtedly  this  sound  one,  and  his 
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observations  upon  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  white  metal  as  a  specu- 
lative or  gambling  medium  are  not  the  least  suggestive  portions  of  his  book. 
The  author  finds  ample  juatification  flar  his  condemnation  of  the  "  hedgmg  ot 

Stper  conttads  as  agaim^  actual  prodace  m  the  anti-option  legislation  of  the 
sited  ^atea,  and  ^  steps  takm  in  Buods  witii  a  similar  object. 


I%€  Chester  Courant,  Ap'il  12th,  1893. 
Gambukg  in  Coss,  &c. 

StE,— I  notice  in  your  valuable  paper  of  the  12th  inst.,  under  your 
aimcuSural  remarks,  a  smaU  paragraph  calling  attention  to  gambling  in 
SwS" Husbandman"  describes  as  being  the  last  straw  to  break  the 
camel's  back.  &c  TWs  last  straw  has  been  applicable  to  many  other  traaes 
SiadSs,  besides  the  com  toade,  aU  of  which  have  been  nearly  ruined 
by  the  said  gambling  and  oomering  syatems,  based  on  what  is  termed  thfr 

Ontion and  ^tore  systems.  .    i    ^  i.  \  ^ 

«  Husbandman  "  calls  further  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  Bill  is  about  to  be- 
brought  into  the  American  Legiskture,  with  a  view  to  prevent  this  gamblm^^ 
and  i  should  like  to  inform  him,  as  wdl  as  your  readers,  that  the  House  ot 
Senate  in  that  oountiy  passed  last  session,  by  a  large  majority,  a  Bill  called 
an  Anti-Option  Bill,  but  which  was  too  kto  to  have  a  chance  of  passing  the 

■  "^^^The^^l^^i^q^on  is  one  which  has  been  engaging  my  special 
attention  thJ  past  three  months,  and,  having  taken  an  active  part  m  these- 
gambling  tranSSions  for  the  past  fifteen  years  and  seen  from  pmc  cal 
^en^  the  utter  ruin  they  have  caused  upon  all  industries,  and  no  o^^ 
laSand  agriculture,  I  tiiought  it  my  duty  to  expose  the  same  by  Publishing 
a  book  on  the  subject  through  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  ot 

■  entitled  'Original  Theories  upon,  and  Kemedies  for,  Depression  m 
Ttede.  Land  and  Agriclilture,'  and  which  has  attracted  considerable  attention 
iamwiyinflu«ltial  quarters,  not  only  among  many  of  our  leading  agriculturists 
but^  mong  llLy  societies  interested  in  such  a  ^ital  and  important 
qLtion.  I  W  eve^  hope  that  eventually  we  may,  when  the  subject  is 
^^ndeistood.  witiiei  a  similar  Bill  introduced  mto  this  country  as  he 
American  faim^  introduced  tiuough  the  Senate  House  lately,  and  which  I 
am  mipilg  upon  our  legislators  as  a  necessity,  before  they  see  this  country 
utta^rmned  by  these  gambling  acts  in  produce  and  food  products. 

ft  is  a  ittbjedi  whieh  the  Cheshire  farmers  might  promote,  and  take  a  great 
interest  in.  I  am,  yours,  &c.,  ^  ^^^^ 

4pra  15(A,  1893. 

Zetfer  io  The  SeottiA  Leader. 
OmoN  Tkading. 

SlE.— k  notice  with  pleasure  the  leader  in  your  valuable  paper  of  the 
20th  inst  on  "Option  Trading"  in  produce  and  food  products,  and  as  the 
same  refera  specidly  to  the  views  put  forth  in  my  book  just  published  by 
Sampson.  Lo^^Jarston,  &  Co..  London,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  grant  me  a 
short  space  to  dwell  briefly  upon  the  article  m  question. 

In  ^  fijst  place,  I  am  pleased  to  notice  you  agree  wiiii  me  as  to  the 
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7lfeZrl^^!^  f  '  T  ^P^^T'       ^  if  you  had  tto  fifteen 

then  mtancy,  first  on  one  trade  and  then  on  another  you  wrald  aorpe  iriS 
my  views  zn  the  absolute  necessity  for  some  sort  of  ieSlSna^?p^ 

mno  tan^.  f  -  "".^^P*^*^  These  a»  tite  oV^ 

mi/nf  tiV'  ^.^^ga^^bling  acts  of  the  small  minorily  engaged  that  are  the 

rmn  of  the  majority,  and,  remember,  the  latter  class  are  comiSof  capSste 

maLftv  T^T'       'T'''  the  farmers^o  3rae 

majority  of  whom  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  perfectly  icmoSat 
existing  state  of  tMngs ;  and,  further,  that  such  a^ts  of  gamStl  whSj 
and  corn  are  one  of  the  principal  (I  say  the  original,  and  I  am^renaS  to 
^ve  It  causes  for  aU  this  un^due\.nd  ^artificial  VeS^on  wSX^,S 

1  y^"^  Government  enact  or  enforce  a  kw 

you  S  '  tZ'  \7  '^^^  ^^"^^^      ^^^^         suppU^  ich  d Jy  ? "  ^d 

aS  fL,-^  V?*;    ^  '^^"l'^       legislators  to  dVsuch 

Sa  remedv  wS  f    .V        T  Government  could  do,  and  what  I  proposed 

SoSiv  ill    f  r'''''  P™^'''''  ^^"I'i  ''^^'^  the  effect  of  making  it 

^Zfl^.  f  ^  ^""^  ^  -T'l  P'^d^'^^     ^'-^"d  P^d'^cts  in  the  shall  of 

^^^Tti^efs^:'  Pos«ea3m«>n.eahapeorf<^ia 

thJ^^^^^  difficult  or  alarming  about  such  a  meaaura  Let 

a«e  people  who  wish  to  gamble  go  back  to  the  Stock  Exchange  anT^amble 
^'^^Jf^X"  these  gambling  institutions  in  lood  products 

h^l^TT^  I  maintain,  serious  as  it  may  be  for 

Sl^Sav  tZr''-  S-'^^^       ''''  Stock  Exchanges,  that  itt 

wLm  wS.rS?^r"  to  gambling  in  produce  and  the  food  products  of 
2  al^^wil!fr;  '^'T  ^'f  graciously  given  the  world,  as  a  blessing  and 
abont  f«llf  inhabi  ants,  and  therefore  it  behoves  man  to  bring 
^l^SSJT^°\^i''^'  Pf ^™"ld  stop  this  unlimited 
kw  ^S/^'f        ''^.^^'^  ^^'y  ^■•''-^  ^«t  got;  which  proposed 

StoferHSf'fr  ifi^^^^^^'P"'/^"  ^^'^  ^^°^-ld      the  slightest,  or 

SSnT«S^^  t  ^^^^"g  ^^^^  ^^P'^  «f  the  world  (which  at 

SSfr  T^^'  ^*  T""^^  ^'^y  f^'^'^  ^^'^  occupation  of  the  innumerable 
SSS^      operators  to  cease,  who  now  are  found  swarming  upon  every 

f  j^^^^^'  ^^^-^^P^^'  wrecker,%omerer,  and 

^  *^  propounded  in  my  late  book 

have  met  wi&  very  gre^  interest  in  many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  In 

^SZTA  P^blMiing  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  ;ame, 

^^^J^-  explain,  I  hope,  the  great  evils  and  ruin  which 

Jnlf,tf^  ®^*^«d  upon  all  industries,  trade,  and  agri- 

^ture,  and  at  last  upon  the  owners  of  the  knd  I  hope  the  book  in  question 
mU  make  it  qmte  dear,  even  to  you,  sir,  that  legislation  is  absolutely  neces- 
in  some  ^pe  to  stop  such  an  unmitigated  evil  as  was  introduced  from 
thT^l\  A  ^.f*^^  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  Such  legislation  on 
th!  1^-.^?  woidd  not  ^per  or  hurt  any  one  single  individual  engaged  in 
the  l^tmiate  asid  bona  ^  trade  of  the  country,  whHe  on  the  other  hind  it 
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WouH  benefit  all  dtma  exoepfc  the  small  dass  of  illegitimate  operators 
spedally  referred  to.  .  ,    ,  >> 


"Thirty  years'  experience  in  the  commerdal  world  should,  doubdwa, 
enable  the  author  to  suggest  remedies  for  the  present  depies^n,  such  as  the 
abolition  of  the  system  of  Option  or  Future  Contracts,  a  refonnatioa  of  the 
Hmited  liability  law,  which  has  led  to  over-productapn,  jmd  improvem^ts  m 
the  methods  of  agriculture  in  this  country."— Trade  Journal,  Maj  1, 
1893. 

"The  author,  who  has  had  thirty  years'  experience  of  commercial  life, 
considers  that  the  decline  in  commodities  has  been  accentuated  by  reckless 
speculation  during  the  paat  twenty  years,  which  have  witnessed  the  develop- 
of  what  is^kno^as  trading  in  Futures.    ,Th«/^fV'.-;  T'S 
and  deserves  study,  as  the  points  are  dearly  put."-Jm/.  Textde  Journal, 

AjpsQ.  U,  1893. 

"The  system  of  tmdmg  in  Options  and  Futures,  denounced  iu  America 
as  'Wind-selling,'  is  steadily  gaining  ground  in  to  Muntry,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  determined  campaign  against  it  whidl  Ae  fermers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  been  carrying  on  for  some  years  wili  be  teken 
up  by  agriculturists  here.  The  question  brought  forwMd  is  of  vast  importance 
to  producers,  and  therefore  it  is  one  which  should  be  thoroughly  threshed 
out  by  means  of  discussion,  with  a  view  to  action  m  Parliament,  if  ^ 
should  be  deemed  advisable."— JCowrf  AgeiU^  Beeord,  April  8, 1893. 

"  The  beat  token  we  can  offer  to  the  author  of  our  appreciation  of  his 
work  is  to  express  the  hope  that  we  shall  hear  more  frciuently  from  lum. 
We  can  confidentiy  assert  that  if  his  theories  and  remedies  were  studied^ in 
high  places,  a  good  deal  of  the  existing  depression  nught  cease  to  be.  — 
J^^^uMeial  Standard,  February  18, 1893. 

«  Should  be  carefuUy  read  by  manufecturMS."— /nm,  February  24  1893. 

"  The  theories  are  deady  md  ooncisdy  expressed. "  —Mialto,  lekemaaj  19, 
1893. 

"  AU  who  desire  to  become  acquamted  with  the  character  of  the  unhappily 
increasing  trade  in  Options  or  Futures  should  read  a  little  ^^J^^ 
published.  As  those  of  a  man  'behind  the  scenes,'  the  author's  argumenta 
deserve  attention." — Leeds  Mercury,  April  7,  1893. 

"The  book  is  worthy  of  being  very  widely  read,  since  its  author  brings  a 
oommeraal  experience  of  thirty  years  to  bear  upon  his  theme.  Readers  will 
^mudi  to  think  about  in  this  small  but  able  work.  Perhaps  somethmg  to 
discusft."— 2Vw2e,  February  25, 1893. 

«  Bein-  a  clear  thinker  and  sound  reasoner,  the  author's  views  are  wdl 
worth  serfous  attention.  Those  of  our  readers  wishfal  to  'get  on  m  the 
worid  '  and  to  be  au  courant  with  the  thoughts  of  leirfin^  commerciaL  men, 
will  do  well  to  study  this  comprehensive' little  vdume.  --Gran&Mm  JMnuU, 
Febrwy  18,  1893. 
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.TS'^  SJ"^  and  stud,  «t  ^. 

well" t?toke*  wf  rnTI^  *^  1"  f"™'"'  "'^7  would  d» 

a.s  a  whole,  the  volute  ?  ^-7". V  taken 

™<a:t'  wrhT':ffi„"'c  ;a^r  -jc  - 

^e,  to  the  au,„o.t  of  ^  ^^-'Zj^c^'.l^ 
«rtdnly  a  pwof  of  deep  thought  «„i  tio™,gh«».»_j««j^ 

0.  J„!^:.r^r4hrSSL^:^S2.^-^:^  whUe  the  eou- 

pot,  and  argued  on  a  very  lo»3hLl "    S         »  opimom  are  Teiy  tenely 

a  verjr  logical  basis.  —Mmmng  World,  Idonh  S,  1893. 

l"Mi  to^^S'on  tt™C*'  "h^."  world  ^hichentWe, 

1893.^'"  """^  «™™'  March  18, 

in  an  eminently  sensMe  am?  ^i't  i  *  » l»'a<i*  <* ■ril»rimportanoe 
nahm  to  remed/revU  ™srb?wi„TrK  S-^Sertion.     a  praoticl 

described  as  a  recniS  ^^^^^'X.  „  ^     ^sMil"""-  who  may  be 

the  subject  is  of  the  uS  to^S^  to  thrfSers  „f";h  ''°"T  If 
countries.     If  the  author  i<»  sftn».«l  it,  i.-         larmers  of  this  and  aU  other 
endeavouring  to  stirup^^^^^^  .he  is  quite  right  in 

United  Stat°es  in  demCLa^Stiv^inrf J""^^^^         «f  the 

^"^Vi^ltm}>t^Z^^t^  r  «f  the 

v«    auui  suDjeeta  aa  gambJug  in  com  and  other  commodities  ?  It 
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18  one  of  great  interest  to  the  genuine  farmer,  and  one  which  landlords,  tenants 
and  laborers  can  combine  to  discuss  and  faca   A  treati.se  which  must  be  of 
interest  to  all  fiomers  in  these  times  of  depression,  and  which  might  be  read 
with  profit  by  many.  We  recommend  the  perosal  of  this  book  to  all  interested 
in  IxoAJ'^-Cheater  Oovrmt,  April  18,  im. 

"  It  is  a  little  book  in  which  the  author  discusses  the  points  set  up  in  its 
tifle."— iforifc  Lam  Express,  March  20,  1893. 

«*  The  views  expressed  in  the  publication  have  in  substance  been  already 
put  forward  in  Messrs.  Wliitaker,  Whitehead,  and  Co.'8  Weddy  Trade,  Finamce, 
arid  Cotton  Circular,  of  which  the  author  is  editor."— XiMJjJarf  Ikuly  Fod^ 
Aprill,  1893. 

**Tli6ie  is  m<»e  denunciation  than  evidence  or  argument  in  the  little  book. 
The  object  of  the  ^ter  is  to  expose  the  system.  The  author  believes  it  to  be 
the  main  oatise  of  depression  in  agriculture  and  trade,  and  he  gives  some 
xeasons  in  snpp<nt  of  his  opinion ;  but  he  does  not  submit  sufiacient  evidence 
ill  mmwxt  of  nis  condnsion  to  convince  those  who  are  not  acquainted  wit^ 
the  operation  of  the  system."— ikwid  Agents'  Becord,  May  6, 1893. 

«  The  severe  depression  which  prevails  at  present  sets  every  one  on  the 
qui  woe  to  ascertain  causes.  There  are  some  who  uphold  the  Americans  m 
their  endeavour  to  suppress  the  system  of  Options  by  legal  enactment 
Among  the  vigorous  opponents  of  this  Option  system  must  be  reckoned 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Smith,  of  Liverpool.  It  certainly  is  in  itself  an  evil,  and  a 
source  of  loss  eventually  to  by  far  the  larger  number  who  engage  in  it.  — 
Seottiah  Leader,  March  20,  1893. 

•"Depression  in  Trade'  gives  some  remedies  for  the  evil." — World, 
April  8,  1893. 

« In  his  capacity  as  editor  of  a  Trade  and  Finance  Circular,  the  author  has 
been  accostomed  to  watch  the  course  of  events  in  one  of  the  most  active 
centres  the  world's  trade.  In  the  course  of  his  thirty  years'  experience, 
bdng  a  man  of  observation,  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  forming  opinions 
mUL  be  generally  accepted  as  sound.  The  review  commences  about 
1862.  A  hopeful  view  is  taken  of  the  future,  and  especially  if  the  gambling 
spirit  can  be  held  in  check.  The  new  methods  are  the  dealings  m  '  Futures,' 
Iwwhich  estops  of  the  various  leading  staples  are  turned  over  twenty  to  thirty 
tunes  a  year.  Prices  ace  thus  governed  by  a  fiction,  and  markets  are  at  the 
mssej  of  speculators.  This  produces  undue  depression,  and  legitimate 
traders  want  some  protection.  Mr.  Smith  approves  the  taxation  of  speculative 
oontiacts,  as  proposed  in  France.  The  Eussian  Imperial  Bank  has  made  a 
stand  against  these  speculative  bargains,  and  in  the  United  States  the  effort  to 
pass  an  Anti-Option  Law  has  been  powerfully  supported  by  the  Farmers' 
illiance.  There  is,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  matter  for  reflection  m  Mr.  Smith's 
'  Theories  and  Bemedies,*  and  they  will  weU  repay  study."— (7ai»to/is<,  May  13, 
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Ctomoami.  Exchangi,  Legitimate  Specul^iok  akd  Sbwjulativb 

Gambling. 

(Erom  Western  BurcU,  U.S.A.) 

The  word  commfflrce  is  broad  in  its  meaning,  covering  not  only  a  strictly 
i^^^'^^i?  commodities,  but  the  hSld:ng  of  the  same  L  s^ecX 
tave  praposes  In  this  case  an  advance  of  a  small  margin  of  the  value  of  the 
proper^  n^otiated  for  is  made,  and  ite  title  vested  in  the  m^chaser  for  a 
^ulated  temporary  tima  Such  "speculation"  is  hazardous  b«  a 
S  hT,  rr"^^  °f  the  margin  «id  ab«,gate8  the  contract,  the  speculator 
eSi^L.  ^'l,"'r'S^*  "f^^  \  P*?^  "^^^^  f'^^ther  advances  upon 

Zhl^^tll  ^  5-  ""^^  ""^^^         ^  advance  i^ay 

dmWe  or  treble  his  mvestment   While  prudence  must  govern  credits 
extended  on  such  ha^oiis  undertakings  they  are  recognised  not  only  a 
Z  tnW    1  T        ^^^^^  enterprise,  and  is  indeed 

s^ecSSlT*'''^  ^  "^^"^  It  i«  to  the  spirit  of 

S!  ni^r  -"^^  the  developments  in  steam,  electricitv,  gas  and  aU 

^  o^tSI^**  P°«^        increase  the 

sum  of  human  happiness    Far  more  commendable  and  honest,  in  a  strictly 

SSiw  «P^"t  than  that  of  the  timid  capitalist  who  seeks  only  to 

fe  w  inspiration  or  ambition,  profiting  alike  by  its  success  or 

failure.  But  speculation  must  aofc  be  confonnded  with  gambW.  These  two 
p^ctices  are  as  diametncaUy  oppos«i  to  each  otiier  as  L  dise  Je  and  heaSi 
S!S°°/'ir  P'^ct^^e^f  ^d«««»ed  aUke  by  nations  lowest  and  highest  in  the 
scale  of  mtelligence.  It  is  a  morbid  social  condition  having  for  its  primary 
object  a  desire  to  acquire  the  wealth  belonging  to  other  peopll  without  giving 
any  equivalent  therefor,  without  in  any  way  promoting  or  advancing  o? 
stiraulatmg  any  of  the  varied  industries  comprised  in%he  business  %f  a 
ciydised  commumty  except  to  the  degree  tiiat  such  work  is  necessary 
machinery'  in  gambbng  deals.  Gambling  leads  to  financial,  moral  and 
intellectual  destitution.  Webster  defines  speculation  as  the  act  or  practice  of 
buying  goods  or  land  m  expectation  of  a  rise  in  price  and  of  selLg  at  an 
adN^nce  as  distinguished  fiom  a  regular  business  in  which  the  profit  expected 
IS  the  difference  between  the  wholesale  and  retail  price.  Agambler  is  defined 

stokes"'^'  ^  P^^y  fofmouTy  oS 

A  president  of  a  prominent  National  bank  in  discussing  the  proposed 
anti-option  legislation  said:  "Why  discriminate  against  specSation  in  S 
hog  products,  cotton,  etc.-why  not  include  speculation  in  real  estete?"  His 
error  was  the  misuse  of  the  word  speculation  as  appUed  to  deals  in  food  pro- 
ducts under  existing  methods  on  Boards  of  Trade  f  but  answering  his  questi^ 
as  asked  will  completely  define  this  misuse.  Eeallyand  per^l  propSty 
cannot  be  subjected  to  the  same  laws  governing  trie  for'SL^Sj 
but  they  can  perfectly  well  be  for  tiiis  purposS  of  iUustration.  WWU 
assume  a  man  buys  a  "May  option"  on  a  corner  lot  at  $100  per  front  foot 
and  puts  up  a  margin  of  $3.00  per  front  foot  which  is  a  gnanwtee  of 
taith  and  a  protection  to  the  seller  in  case  the  buyer  fails  to  carrvouthis 
option,  as  It  then  becomes  forfeit  to  the  seller.  The  option  now  becomes 
vested  m  the  purchaser  by  record  and  remains  an  entity  representing  its  o!m 
place,  subjected  only  to  the  influences  that  govern  sumrai&ng  property  and 
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is  dependent  on  the  relations  of  business  improvements  or  retrogression  for 
its  value  when  the  first  of  May  arrives.  It  cannot  be  re-sold,  or  in  any  way 
interfered  with,  or  used  or  unduly  influenced  during  this  period-  It  stands  as 
its  legitimate  proportion  of  the  whole  sum  of  property  and  a  permanent 
factor  in  honest  speculation.  t  r 

Now  let  us  apply  Board  of  Trade  methods  to  the  same  earner  lot.   It  wotUa 
then  he  sold  07i  option  ditrincj  the  option  period,  not  only  hy  Us  owner,  htU  by 
999  2^erso'is  who  did  not  own  it,  and  bought  of  course  an  equal  nwmber  of  times. 
When  the  first  of  May  arrives  the  enormom  aggr^ate  of  margins  have 
been  pwt  up  on  this  land  hy  thousands  of  sfupposiii^ns ownon  md  aWeenvmher 
of  sellers,  far  exceed  in  value  the  property  in  gv-egMon.    Ths  eommission  (?)  mm 
represeiU  in  their  paltry  commissions  an  aggregate  sum  jpossiMy  equal  to  &u 
entire  value  of  the  land.    The  millions  invested  in  a  vast  wager  £w  outwd^ 
in  influence  the  natural  conditions  whidi  should  obtain,  and  the  price  of  tte 
property  in  question  is  fixed  by  these  factors  and  not  by  natural  ones.  Hiis 
is  gambling,  and  the  simple  difference  between  it  and  other  ^mes  of  chaaoe 
is  that  the  price  of  food  products  is  the  token,  instead  of  tiie  pace  of  a  hotse, 
the  turn  of  a  wheel,  or  the  course  of  a  roulette  ball   If  tiie  simile  stopped 
here  this  gambling  menace  to  faade  wodld  be  less  dangerous  to  tile  oom- 
m  unity  than  it  is,  but  the  fact  that  the  food  and  fibre  products  of  the  nation 
are  used  as  a  basis,  gives  it  such  a  penudous  character,  that  tiie  ultimate 
evils  arising  therefrom  cannot  be  estixoated.   What  h©pe  would  there  be  fer 
real  estate  transactions  under  the  influ^oe  of  sudi  a  purely  gamblii^  system 
as  above  illustrated  ?   Should  one  thrifty  gentieman  buy  this  coni^  lot  of  a 
hundred  sellers  for  delivery  in  May,  and  just  pi«w  to  tiie  arrii^  of  that 
period,  succeed  in  buying  the  af<»esaid oomear lot  fi»  cash  and  refuse  to  sellit 
at  a  reasonable  price  on  the  first  of  May,  tihis  would  be  called  a  "  eoraaf." 
Corners  are  "  unmoral "  with  Board  of  Trade  authorities,  and  to  protect  thon- 
selves  against  this  "  brace  game"  iiaatiure  of  their  bansactions,  they  have  a 
rule  which  takes  the  powOT  from  tiie  owner  of  the  comer  to  fix  the  price  at 
any  basis  he  chooses,  for  if  he  had  the  power  he  could  « break  the  bank." 
This  lot  upon  the  last  option  day,  must  be  used  to  liquidate  thousands  of 
wagers.   A  proper  dasf^oation  <rf  tiiis  system  would  be  not  to  label  it 
«  commerce,"  but  put  it  in  the  category  of  games  such  as  roulette,  faro,  etc. 

The  feet  that  this  innovation  crept  so  quietly  and  gradually  into  legiti- 
mate business  th^t  it  has  gyown  until  tiie  natitmal  banks  are  the  beneficiaries 
to  a  point  where  the  moral  sense  of  the  owners  of  such  institutions  is  dulled 
by  the  pecuniary  emdummts  gained  by  the  system,  is  an  all-powerful 
argument  in  fevoor  of  its  abolition.   Evray  logical  deduction  shows  con- 
dusively  that  the  meddling  in  trade  and  speculation  by  this  enormous  and 
potent  aggregate  of  ^mbling  capital,  is  wasteful  in  a  national  sense,  and 
depresses  m  a  like  measure  the  value  of  farm  products  so  dealt  in.  The 
pecuniary  side  of  the  question,  however,  is  of  secondary  importance. 
Gambling  is  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  by  statutory  law,  and  its  votaries  axe 
social  outcasts,  in  all  civilised  communities.   This  same  festering  evil  has  its 
dutch  upon  the  legitimate  commerce  of  the  nation,  and  is  so  entrenched 
through  its  forced  connection  with  the  machinery  of  commerce,  and  the  vast 
agfTegate  of  capital  kept  in  the  hands  of  banking  institutions,  that  they, 
fearful  of  losing  so  large  a  perquisite,  unite  in  trying  to  prevent  proposed 
xestxictive  l^idatiou.   little  wonder  that  the  plain  people  of  the  nation,  m 
tiie  midst  of  a  monetary  problem,  turn  with  suiq^idon  from  the  view  of  those 
institutions,  whose  opinions  should  imbue  them  with  confidence,  when  it  is 
deady  demonstrated  that  they  hold  ilUcit  pecuniary  emduments  above  the 
deooe  iox  ffoaiml  prosperity  or  oommereial  htmeety. 
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Beak  Selling  versus  Bull  Buying.   (By  Mk.  li.  James  Abeenaihey,  U.S.A.) 

From  "Miiang." 

Do  They  Oitset  Each  Other? 

Various  state  and  national  legislative  attempts  have  been  and  are  bein<T 
aaade  to  curb  the  frisky  bear  in  the  grain  market.  What  effect  the  lawl 
»ay  bave  m  dwarfing  the  efforts  of  the  short-seller  remains  to  be  seen  In 
the  meantune,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  unbiased  minds  that  the 
ehronic  bear  m  his  wild,  untamed  and  unrestricted  condition  is  capable  of 
doing  harm  at  times,  and  ought  to  be  fettered  when  bent  on  doing  mischief 
llmt  can  be  done  by  placing  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  opponent 
tourus.  The  roeculative  buU  is  necessarUy  a  responsible  quadruped  •  the 
bear  w  not  The  bull  must  put  money  beliind  his  risks,  the  bear  "  don't 
S^t  -JL.  ®^*^P*  ™®  margin  that  may  be  required.    Mr.  A  a  bull 

thmte  whert  a  good  investment,  and  buys  a  mUlion  bushels  which  cost  him 
iictual  market  value,  if  not  in  cash  now  it  wiU  as  soon  as  the  option  expires 
hence  he  must  have  the  actual  money.  Mr.  B.,  a  bear,  thinks  wheat  is  -oino^ 
lower  and  sells  ^wt  a  naDion  bushels  and  puts  up  a  two-cent  margin  and 
thereby  ties  up  $20,000  against  A's  $800,000  to  $1,000,000.  A  big  difference 
in  risk  and  responsibiHty,  and  shows  why.  it  is  easier  to  be  a  bear  than  a 
bull,  and  why,  of  late  years,  the  bear  side  of  the  market  has  been  so 
fascinating.  The  bear  is  a  crafty  animal,  and  knows  when  to  do  his  most 
effective  work. 

Wlien  there  is  25,000,000  bushels  in  the  visible,  and  as  much  more  in 
stock,  outside  of  the  visible,  at  the  beginning  of  an  enormous  new  crop  he 
knows  bis  harvest  is  at  hand,  because  no  man  or  set  of  men  are  going  to  Dut 
mimons  upon  miUions  of  doUars,  permanently,  into  wheat  against  such 
fea^  odds,  and  so  the  bear  sella  and  sells,  and  hammers  and  pounds  to  his 
heart  s  content.  It  is  a  sure  thing  for  him.  Under  such  conditions  the  bear 
IS  a  power  for  evil,  and  ou^t  to  in  some  way  be  restricted  and  restrained  by 
jncreasmg  the  risks  and  responsibilities.  ^ 

There  is  too  much  unfairness  about  having  one  side  of  the  market  bear 
all  the  burdens  while  tlie  other  sings  the  songs.  The  burdens  should  l)e 
distributed  and  evenly  borne.  It  can  be  more  clearly  shown  by  another 
illustration.  Mr.  A.,  the  bull,  has  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  which  he 
concludes  to  keep  until  May,  beHeving  wheat  will  sell  higher  then  than  now 
'  ¥n5  n^nA^^*^      ^^^^^  '^^^       seUs  1,000,000  bushels  short  and 

S.?H^^'''r  ^^T'  ^'■'T'''^'  P^^^^P^-  ^«  Soes  on,  t£e  wheat 
market  drags,  fluctuations  are  small,  and  on  the  first  of  May  cash  wheat  is  no 

higher  than  m  August  previous.   At  first  glance,  and  without  reflection  the 

deal  would  seem  about  even,  neither  having  made  nor  lost.   £ut  that  is  a 

iaHnZ'  f-f-  A  \«^„f  f  ^  t)'  <^^^^ying  charges,  sap  six  cents  per  bushel, 
$60,000  while  A  (the  hull)  has  lost  that  amount,  he  harnng  uTearryir^ 

t^Z'^  tr^  ^""f"'  '''l'''''LJ^'  $20,000  irweOmmt  $60,000,  whd  Z 
$1,000,000  mvestnunt  lost  $60,000.  If  the  amount  invested  in  the  ev^ 
quantity  deal  had  been  the  same  then  the  outcome  w:ould  have  been  lair 
enough,  but  any  business  method  that  gives  one  man  in  the  same  line  such 
An  enormous  lead  over  another  is  not  fair  and  ought  to  be  corrected 

Where  there  is  much  smoke  there  is  always  some  fire,  and  there  i<, 
Iherefore  some  good  grounds  for  the  outcry  against  speculative  short  selling. 


«]id  the  larger  boards  of  trade  should  take  the  matter  ia  W  and  even  it  up 
yjj  inCTff^ng  thA  wAa  o£  the  short  seUets. 


Below  are  extracts  from  telegrams  which  have  appemed  Ifte  T^j^ 
The  Standard,  and  Liverpool  Daily  Post,  relative  to  the  irtwat  1B««WW  m  jsw 
York  and  Chicago,   They  speak  for  themselTea. 

Wheat  governed  by  Western  bear  operators. 

Wheat  declined  on  local  operators  selling. 

Wheat  declined  on  bulls  unloading.  . 

Wheat  declined  on  realisations,  but  recovered  on  cownng  by  bews,  on 
reports  of  an  early  vote  on  the  Silver  Eepeal  KIL      «    ,    ,      .  „^^rl^ 

^  Wheat  showed  some  irregularity  by  being  otmfiiied  ^^^J? 
"  Scalping  "  against  "  Puts,"  but  eventuaUy,  with  bears  oovenng,  tbe  mantes 

"^^'whelt'c^mmenced  i  c.  down,  and  then  became  easy  aU  day 

who  covered  yesterday,  seUing  to^y,  J«»  T^ffl  «^  oonsideiable 

unloading  done  by  Armour,  Partridge,  and  Wafl  Street  bulte. 

Wheat  opened  barely  steady.   Trading  was  act^T^ 
who  had  purchased  in  the  expectation  of  an  immediate  l>«>?i  r.^^^^'i^ 
Eepeal  question,  and  are  tired  of  waiting,  unloaded  ficeely.  and  the  close  was 
easy  at  1^  c.  to  If  c.  dowit 
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The  Gamblkbs  of  the  Psoducs  Mabkxto. 
^  Navmh^  IM,  1893. 

'  Commercial  Gambling/  by  Charles  W.  Smith,  endeavours  to  expose  the 
modem  system  of  so-called  speculation  which  has  grown  up  in  all  the  great 
markets  of  the  world.  The  work  is  written  by  a  gentleman,  who  was 
himself  engaged  as  a  Liverpool  broker  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  who  admits  that  during  recent  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  system 
of  "commercial  gambling,"  which  he  endeavours  to  expose.  The  book 
describes  a  gigantic  system  of  legalised  fraud,  gradually  and  surely  seizing 
on  one  great  staple  product  after  another,  and  threatening  to  spread  ruin 
and  disaster,  firstly  among  the  commercial  classes,  and  secondly  among 
the  farmers  and  landowners.  To  this  system  Mr.  Smith  ascribes,  as  to  its 
chief  cause,  the  present  widespread  depression  in  agiiculture  and  trade.  A 
short  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  system  is  necessary  in  order  to 
understand  how  it  is  that  the  transactions  of  a  small  number  of  operators 
can  cause  such  widespread  misery. 

To  the  uninitiated  it  would  seem  that  a  contract  made  by  one  dealer  to 
deliver  to  another,  on  a  certain  day,  a  certain  quantity  of  produce  could  not 
be  turned  to  fraudulent  purposes.  But  it  is  on  this  basis  of  a  conlxact  made 
between  two  dealers  that  the  whole  system  of  gambling^ in  ^mmodities  is 
carried  on,  A  class  of  contract  is  in  use,  known  as  "  options"  or  "fdtuies/' 
under  which  one  dealer  contracts  to  buy  from  or  sell  to  another^  a  certain 
commodity  at  a  future  date,  when  it  is  understood  that  the  first  has  none  of 
the  commodity  in  question,  and  will  have  none  to  deliver  at  the  date  fixed, 
and  the  second  does  not  wish  to  obtain  any  of  the  commodity  which  he  has 

contracted  to  receive. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  two  men  enter  into  a  bargain  about  ^a 
commodity  which  has  no  existence  at  all?  The  reply  is  tiiat  tliey  do  not  in 
reality  make  a  bargain  about  the  commodity,  but  i^ut  its  price.  A  sayft  to 
B,  "  I  will  take  1000  tons  of  corn  from  you  three  months  hence  at  such  and 
such  a  price ; "  B  contracts  with  A  to  deliver  the  com  at  the  date  fixed.  When 
the  time  arrives  B  has  no  corn  to  deliver,  and  A  does  not  want  any,  but  the 
current  price  of  corn  is  not  now  what  A  contracted  to  pay.  H  it  is  xnoie 
B  pays  to  A  the  difference;  if  it  is  less  A,  who  is  bound  to  take  the  owa  at 
the  price  agreed  on,  pays  to  B  tito  diffidence  brtwera  the  coneat  price  and 
price  of  the  contract.  It  will  thus  be  seen  tiiat  there  is  no  need  whatever  to 
exchange  a  ton  of  com  in  ordor  to  dose  the  transaction.  It  will  further  be 
seen  that  the  transaction  resembles  a  bet  upon  the  course  of  the  CJom  Mari^^ 
that  it  is  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  A  to  pay  if  com  falls,  and  on  the  part 
of  B  to  pay  if  it  rises. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  these  transactions  to  be  canied  on  systemati- 
cally, Clearing  Houses  have  been  estoUished  in  most  countries  <rf  Europe. 
Here  obligation  can  be  set  off  i^ainst  obli^on,  the  difiE^nces  paid,  and  the 
parties  to  these  contracto  ftee  to  enter  mto  new  speculative  engagements. 
The  Produce  Coring  Hauu  of  liverpool,  estoblished  in  1883,  and  that  oi 
Mincing  Lane,  London,  the  Errach  Caitm  d$  Ugu4dalum  des  afaim  a  terme, 
and  the  German  Warm  liguidaiiam  Ka8»m  axe  of  this  chaxaoter.  These 
institutions  have  their  use  fw  transactions  which  are  <tf  a  genuine  ccnnmercial 
character,  which  deal  with  the  exchange  of  adnudly  emsag  commoditiea.. 
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But  they  also  afford  facilities  for  that  species  of  dealing  which  we  have 
described  as  betting  on  the  market,  aud  which  may,  without  ixyustice,  be 
termed  commercial  gambling. 

The  system  of  "  moving  "  the  crops  of  the  world  by  means  of  "  futm-e  " 
transactions  had  its  origin  about  the  year  187').  At  first,  contracts  were 
made  in  reference  to  actually  existing  commodities.  The  contract  was  not 
closed  imtil  the  seller  had  tendered  the  commodity  in  question,  and  the  buyer 
then  either  accepted  delivery,  or,  if  the  value  had  fallen  in  the  meantime, 
paid  the  difference  between  the  price  stated  in  the  contract  and  that  current 
at  the  moment  of  "  closing  the  deal."  To  close  a  contract  of  this  class  the 
seller  should  be  able  to  tender  the  necessary  quantity  of  the  commodity.  But 
during  the  last  ten  years  tliis  necessity  has  been  dispensed  with,  thanks 
chiefly  to  the  Clearing  House  and  the  "  Settlement  system."  At  the  Clearing 
House,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  a  contract  of  a  given  month,  between 
two  dealers  trading  together,  is  set  off  against  another  of  the  same  month. 
Under  the  "Settlement  system"  the  cash  differences  between  the  parties 
trading  together  are  paid  into  the  Clearing  House  on  a  fixed  day  each  week, 
and  in  this  way  each  account  is  balanced  weekly.  Thus,  suppose  two  dealers  to 
enter  into  a  future  contract  which  expires  in  three  months'  time.  On  the  next 
settlement  day,  if  the  commodity  has  risen  in  value  the  seller  must  pay  into 
the  Clearing  House  the  difference  between  the  new  price  and  that  named  in 
the  contract.  It  is  plain  that,  under  this  arrangement,  all  the  possibilities 
exist  for  a  system  of  gambling  on  a  more  gigantic  scale  than  any  plunging  on 
the  turf.  Moreover,  imlike  the  turf  gambling,  these  operations  are  in  progress 
all  through  the  year,  and  unlike  the  turf  disasters  the  ruin  they  cause  here  is 
not  confined  to  the  gamblers  themselves,  but  re-acts  on  many  who  never  heard 
of  Clearing  Houses,  Options,  or  Futures. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  prices  current  for  these  paper  contracts 
•  help  to  fix  the  prices  current  for  the  exchange  of  commodities  in  hon&  Jide 
dealings.  Thus  if  by  the  fraudulent  "  rigging  "  of  the  "fdtore^**  mar^  HbB 
prices  quoted  in  it  are  forced  down,  the  prices  of  the  commodities  'which  aie 
nominally  the  basis  of  the  future  contracts  will  likewise  fall,  causing  loss  and 
disaster  to  all  producers  and  holders  of  those  commodities.  But  evm  forfote 
the  introduction  of  the  "  Settlement  system,"  during  the  period  vrbm  com- 
modities should  be  tendered  to  close  any  transaction,  the  producer  must  have 
been  victimized  for  the  benefit  of  the  commercial  sharpers.  Ifr.  Smitii  states 
^t  he  has  seen  contracts  having  attached  to  them  from  fifty  to  a  Irandxed 
sad  fifty  names,- each  standing  for  a  new  transae^n.  These  repeated  sales 
involved  brokerage  and  commissions  to  the  extant  of  fixon  30  per  cent  to 
70  per  cent  (tf  the  entire  value  of  theprodnce  represented. 

To-day  prices  are  dxirea  down  eHiner  the  **  rigging  "  of  the  market^  or 
by  the  fixrced  sale  of  fntares  or  options,  owing  to  the  faolure  of  speculators. 
When  an  "  operator  "  is  nnable  to  pay  tiie  weekly  dilfexencesinto  tiie  Clearing 
House,  he  is  declared  a  de&nlter,  and  his  fatore  contracts  axe  immediately 
offered  for  sale  in  the  market  This  signifies  an  increase  ot  the  nominal 
supply  of  the  commodity  gambled  in,  and  so  lawem  its  prtoe.  Bat,  apart 
£tom  these  accidents,  the  system  now  in  operation  canses  four  crops  to  be 
made  out  of  om,  for  speculative  purposes: — (1)  the  actual  crop;  (2)  the 
artificial  crop,  in  the  shape  of  futures  and  options,  sold  by  tibie  holders  of  Xo.  1 
to  cover  thid  possibility  of  loss;  (3)  the  re-selling  of  these  futures  on  behalf 
of  the  speculators ;  (4)  a  perfectly  unlimited  9m  artifidal  crqp  <»eated  by 
those  wbo  are  selling  for  a  £Edl  in  the  market 

KoFW  the  efi^  of  lim  artificial  multiplication  of  the  nominal  supply  is, 
that  no  matter  hm  sstu^  .the  crop  of  any  ywr  may  be,  the  iMieady  mmem  isk 
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the  gambling  system  must  increase  the  nnmberand  amomitof  the  fictitious 
crop  on  oflfer,  and  hence  force  down  prices. 

In  this  way  the  prices  of  the  produce  market  cease  to  be  regulated  by  the 
supplies  which  ptodSoers  send  in.  and  the  demand  wHch  consumers  make  for 
Supplies.  ^^Aslcfflgasliie  operations  of  the  gamblers  can  be  earned  on, 
Z^rioSTcommodS  aie  determined  by  their  machinations,  and  producer 
Sd  Wmiff  alike  have  to  suffer  from  their  schemes  for  makmg  money. 
m  Smith  contends  that  they  are  able  to  force  down  prices  in  circumstances 
ir;SanW^«>wing  diand  would  materially  tend  to  raise  them  ;  and 
fo,m^Si«Srf  their  operations,  as  we  have  described  them,  there  does 
not  awoear  any  reason  to  deny  them  this  dangerous  power.        ^   ^  ^  ... 

T^iTSatduring  the  decade  1880-1890  the  price  of  wheat  steadiy 
dfldined  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  while  the  wheat  production  f  the  world 
ineieased  hy  56.000.000  bushels,  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  Un  ted 
aid  the  TJnited  States  alone  was  more  than  sufficient  to  consume 
whole  of  this  increase.   Here  we  have  a  demand  mcreasmg  fai  more 
SSiJftiban  tCSup^T^d  nevertheless  prices  steadily  fallmg.    It  becomes 
SfdmtSSthe  priS^hich  the  farmer  is  to  obtain  for  his  produce  m  no  way 
dSs  on  the  liwB  of  demand  and  supply,  on  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  the 
the  world.   He  cannot  foresee  the  prices  which  he  may  receive  for 
SSZ^^pr   SlV.  Smith's  opinion.1ie  stands  helpless  and  hopel^s 
while  a  hody  ofVharpers.  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  or  m  <)f 
W  themsdves  together  to  disorganize  and  ruin  the  commercial  and  agncul- 

^^m^'^^'i^^l^vl'd  by  that  further  development  of  the^  system  of 
«J^n  l^owf^s  the  "Corner."  "Trust,"  or  "  Syndicate."  He^^^^ 
Serof  wealthy  speculators  join  together  m  order  to  get  conteol^  ^ 
Lrket  of  a  particular  commodity,  and  then  to  determine  its  P^^^ 
fflMatest  advantage  to  themselves.  The  first  step  taken  by  the  comer  is  to 
StroS^ed  of  Is  large  a  portion  as  possible  of  the  existmg  supplies  of  the 
fSSri  question.  Next,  the  speculators  purchase  ^  laxge  a  B^p^yJ 
Sfa^re"  contracts  for  the  commodity  as  they  can  f  ^  l^o^^of,  ^d 
for  delivery.  The  parties  to  these  contracts,  who  had  no  motion  tiiat  dehveiy 
Zdd  S^caUed  for.  have  to  provide  the  stock  demaiided;  they  co^PJ^ 
^ngst  themselves  for  such  suppUes  as  exist ;  pnces  ^^'^('^  ^ 
accimulated  stores  of  the  «  corner  "  acqmre  an  '^^^  ^ 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  that  this  process  woidd  ^,  ^.f J^^™  ~ 
the  nroducers  of  the  commodities.  But  on  consideration,  ^  is  seen  H^to  he 
Se  cSe  For  the  price  is  not  raised  until  the  commo^ties  have  left  fte 
Sirof  the  product.  It  would  be  a  task  beyond  ^7^^^^^^ 
to  set  hold  of  the  whole  crop  of  one  year,  and  so  flw"  comer  is 
^^ttempted  until  late  in  the  yei,  when  the  greater  part  of  ta«  crops  has  heen 

^^l^aS'  not  only  do  the  producers  gain  noadng  by  the  -eomer/'  but 

^fe^hTrtr^  ^^^^  yet  a««mpted.  eith^  in  the 

American  or  Mish  markets,  that\  re-action  has  set  in  after  a  short  penod 
^^Ti her  prices  Prices  begin  to  fall,  and  tiiis  canses  a  j«mc  jMaong  the 
'^St&^;  each  dVsfallbegete  a  grater  i^^^ 

Ultimately  prices  range  lower  than  hefore  the  M^ff^^^;         .,,turer  was 
Moreover,  while  prices  were  artificiaUy  raised^  every  «»n^.f^turer  was 
obliS  ?o  pay  the  enhanced  price  for  tiie  raw  matensl  he  req^^^  1/  ^he 
^''com^  before  he  can  r^up  himself  hy  advancang  tiie  1^ 
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l3G»iLiifiactaKd  articles,  he  sa£fers  the  loss.  If  the  Mi  is  postponed  long 
enoudi,  the  consomw  must  sufier     paying  an  enhanced  piice. 

'am  it  is  seen  that,  apart  from  the  dislocation  of  trade  which  must  result 
fixmi  Ihe  sudden  and  vident  flucfeoations  in  price  wMch  cannot  he  foreseen, 
actual  ruin  must  be  hrou^t  to  many  manu&i^uzeis  by  the  operations  of  the 

iFurther,  the  disasters  of  which  the  manufacturers  are  the  victims  must 
result  in  -widesimad  and  cruel  suff^mg  to  the  work^ 

It  is  something  d  a  satifi&ction  to  know  that  t^  sufferings  inflicted  on 
others  often  overtake  the  members  of  the  "  com^  'V  th^ouselyes.  The  methods 
we  have  described  have  been  pursued  by  the  nine  ''comers"  which  operated 
in  the  Chicago  Com  Market  between  1882  and  1887,  the  different 
"  corners  "  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Market^  the  maize  "comer  *'  of  Vienna  in 
1888,  and  many  others  besides.  At  first  sight  it  might  seem  that  the  under- 
taking must  iuMlibly  succeed  if  the  coalition  of  q>eculators  is  sufficiently 
powerful  and  has  si^dent  credit.  Nevertheless,  only  a  small  number  of 
"comers"  have  been  successful,  and  these  have  owed  their  success  to 
exceptional  circumstances.  There  is  this  difficulty  in  their  way:  when  there 
is  a  question  of  the  natural  products  of  the  soil — com,  coffee,  cotton,  &c. — ^the 
centres  of  supply  are  always  very  numerous,  the  reserved  stocks  not  ofiFered  in 
tbB  market  are  considerable,  and  the  low  cost  of  transport  enables  holders  to 
send  their  commodities  from  the  most  distant  corners  of  the  world,  when 
prices  rise  to  an  exceptional  height.  Thus  in  1889  several  cargoes  of 
Eoumanian  corn  were  imported  into  the  United  States.  Even  without  an 
actual  transport  of  commodities  it  is  enough  that  a  marked  difference  of  price 
is  maintained  in  different  markets — ^for  example,  in  London  and  the  AyiuM^^^ 
eom  markets — ^to  keep  down  the  price  in  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Where  there  is  question  of  the  products  of  mines  and  factories,  yams^ 
woven  stufis,  cast  iron,  copper,  tin,  &c.,  pt)duction  is  developed  rapidly,  for 
the  modern  mines  and  factories  are  equipped  to  produce  much  more  than 
their  normal  output.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rise  in  price  has  a  tendency  to 
restrict  consumption.  Flour  dealers  and  weavers,  calculating  on  a  fall  in  the 
market,  will  purchase  only  the  com  and  cotton  necessary  for  daily  con- 
sumption, so  that  the  supply  wiU  accumulate  to  an  indefinite  extent.  Hence, 
no  ''corner"  can  permanently  control  t^e  market;  its  itisturbing  influence 
can  be  only  temporary. 

At  the  beginning  of  1890,  a  "  pool"  was  formed  in  the  silver  market  of  the 
United  States,  Avith  the  help  of  the  Barings  of  London.  It  succeeded  in  a  few 
months  in  raising  the  price  of  silver  from  3s.  6Jd!.  per  oz.  to  6i2.  Their 
method  was  to  hold  the  stock  of  silver  and  to  dispose  of  only  very  small 
quantities.  The  "  pool "  hoped  to  secure  a  vote  of  Congress  in  favour  of  the 
free  carriage  of  silver.  It  failed,  and  the  price  of  silver  feU  soon  after  to 
3s.  7d, — the  price  which  the  natural  condition  of  the  market  would  have 
created.    This  was  the  first  blow  to  the  fortimes  of  the  Baring  family. 

The  same  was  the  result  in  the  case  of  the  cofiee  "  corner  "  formed  in  1886 
and  continued  during  the  years  1887  and  1888.  It  succeeded  in  raising  the 
price  of  Santos — the  quality  which  regulates  the  market— ficom  70  iianca  to 
165  francs.    But  even  here  a  crash  was  the  ultimate  result. 

In  1888-89  a  syndicate  formed  at  Magdeburg,  with  the  help  of  certain 
French,  German,  and  English  bankers,  was  able  to  raise  the  price  of  sugar  in 
European  markets  by  about  33  per  cent.  In  July,  1889,  the  re-action  set  in, 
prices  fell,  and  the  Clearing  House  of  Magdeburg  had  to  defer  fiA^l^m^ntfl  till 
September  14th,  in  order  to  avert  a  colossal  disaster. 

India-rubber  is  produced  c^efly  at  Para  in  Brazil ;  it  has  ireq,uently  been 
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the  obiect  of  the  enterprises  of  speculators  of  London  and  New  York.  Barou 
Viana  who  was  tiie  agent  of  the  English  and  American  bankers,  succeeded  in 
1883  in  raising  the  pripe  from  40  cents  to  1  dollar  25  cents  a  pound  m 
London.  But  the  American  mannfectoiers  suddenly  restricted  their  demand, 
and  the  Baron  lost  heavily.  He  hefpxi  operations  again  in  1891,  this  time 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Barings  and  other  English  bankers.  Up  to  live 
millions  sterling  we  put  into  the  TOntnie;  but  disaster  was  agwn  the 

^^ese  axe  satisfiictory  results;  but  the  newly-introduced  systems  of 
commercial  gambling  have  the  further  effect  of  injuring  all  classes  of  the 
community,  and  uMamatdy  bringing  about  the  ruin  of  the  gamhieis  them- 

That  these  are  no  mere  liieoriaB  nnsii^anied  by  logioal  facts,  Mr.  Smith 

shows  with  much  force : —  ,  . 

Firstly,  those  commodities  in  which  no  gambling  feeilities  enat  have  not 

suffered  sudi  a  ML  in  price.  . 

Thus,  for  example,  few  facilities  exist  for  carrying  on  gambling  trans- 
actions iii  oats.  Now,  while  in  the  decada  1882-92  wheat  feU  33  per  cent,  in 

price,  oats  fell  only  14  per  cent.  i 

Secondly,  as  to  the  effect  of  these  transactions  on  the  industrial  organiza- 
tion :  owing  to  tie  existence  of  "  comers "  in  the  cotton  market,  and  the 
ccmsequent  disasters  inflicted  on  the  manufacturers,  the  Lancashire  mills  have 
been  worked  on  "short  time"  during  eight  years  out  of  the  last  thiiteen. 

Thirdly,  to  prove  the  powerlessness  of  speculators  to  permanently  enhance 
the  price  of  commodities :  during  the  great  copper  corner  in  1888  copper  was 
was  raised  to  £110  per  ton,  and  in  1889  the  manipulators  having  tailed, 
prices  fell  to  £77,  and  subsequently  to  £39  10s. 

The  effects  of  all  these  transactions  are  told  by  Mr.  Smith  with  a  clearness 
and  conciseness  which  will  make  them  understood  by  those  who  never  before 
heard  of  "  corners,"  "  options,"  or  "  futures."  , 

The  conclusion  which  he  draws,  and  which  any  one  reflectmg  on  the 
disastrous  effects  of  these  transactions  in  the  past,  must  draw,  is  that  State 
interference  is  urgently  needed  to  declare  illegal  these  contracts  for  tJie 
purchase  and  sale  of  commodities,  where  there  is  no  real  basis  of  commodities 
and  where  the  contract  thus  partakes  of  a  purely  gambling  character. 

That  this  State  interference  is  no\y  urgently  needed  is  seen  by  the  daily 
increase  ia  the  number  and  volume  of  these  transactions.  On  a  recent  day 
the  report  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market  read  as  follows  :— "  Wheat  sales 
—Futures  1,500,000  bushels;  'spot'  sales,  180,000  bushels.  Com  sales- 
Futures,  1,200,000  bushels;  'spot'  sales,  60,000  bushels."  This  is  but  a 
sample  of  the  daily  market  returns  from  the  United  States— 60,000  bushels 
of  com  as  a  basis  for  transactions  amounting  to  1,200,000  ! 

Tt  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  effect  of  these  transactions  is  not  confined 
to  the  "  futures "  or  even  the  wholesale  market.    The  price  of  the  wheat 
crown  by  the  farmer  throughout  the  world  is  fixed  by  the  quotations  rulin 
for  "  futures."   As  the  price  of  "  futures  "  falls  so  does  that  of  the  real  supply 

of  these  commodities. 

For  those  who  wish  to  understand  these  dealings,  as  we  stated  above,  no 
better  work  could  be  found  than  '  Commercial  Gambling.'  It  is  one  which 
will  commend  itself,  alike  to  the  man  of  business  for  its  thorough  grasp  ol 
^Tyi»ii»rflial  problems,  and  to  the  general  reader  for  its  clearness  and  con- 
ciflflflcefl* 
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